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"TARGETMASTER 





MODEL 510—-No other low- 
priced .22 bolt action single 
shot rifle offers all of the new 
feotures found in this new 
Remington of advanced de- 
sign. Model 510P (with peep 
sights) $6.70. Model 510A 
(with open sights) $5.95. 


aor 





Self-Cocking Bolt (1) 
Double cams (2) for eas- 
ier cocking and faster 
shooting. Corrugated 
trigger (3) prevents fin- 
ger slip. Low upturn of 
bolt handle (4) permits 
low scope mounting. 


Loading Platform (8) 
on Model 510 Single 
Shot for fast, easy loading. 
No fumbling at chamber. 
Box magazine on Model 
511 handles .22 shorts, 
longs, or long rifles. Dou- 
ble extractors (9) 


“SCOREMASTER 


Thee 1ew 


MODEL 511—.22 caliber bolt 
action repeating rifle. Big, 
easy handling, accurate. The 
kind of .22 rifle you've al- 
ways wanted, at a price you 
can afford to pay. Model SITA 
(open sights) $9.95. Model 
511P (peep sights) $10.40. 


Double Locking Lugs 
(5) for greater safety and 
accuracy. Heat treated 
bolt (6) for strength plus 
encased bolt head for ac- 
curacy and safety. New 
type bolt handle (7) for 
easier, faster operation 


Firing Indicator (10) 
shows when gun is 
cocked. Automatic safety 
(11) 0n Model 510 locks 
trigger. Separate sear for 
smooth, crisp trigger 
pull. Rear peep (12) and 
ramp frontoropen sights. 


Startling New Featuré 
Advanced Design 
Greater Values 


GAIN Remington makes rifle h 
tory! These two new .22 rifl 
offer the biggest value ever buig@f' 
guns of their price class. 

Both rifles have self-cocking bolt 
with double cams for easier cocking 
and faster shooting, double locking 
lugs for safety and accuracy, dow 
extractors for positive extraction. 

A separate sear gives a smoot! 
crisp trigger pull. Corrugated trigger 
prevents finger slip. New adjustable 
peep rear sight and matted ramp front 
sight or open sights. Separate ejector 
Easy takedown. Beautiful American 
Walnut stocks, with pistol grip and 
semi-beavertail fore-end. 




















IMPORTANT SAFETY FEATURES 


Automatic safety on Model 510. Both 
rifles have firing indicators showing 
when bolt is cocked. Red spot shows 
when thumb safety is off. 

The Model 510 has a loading plat- 
form for fast, easy loading. Six-shot 
box magazine on Model 511 handles 
short, long or long rifle .22’s. Straight 
line feed prevents jamming. 

By modern factory standardization 
and use of parts common to both 
models, we can offer these and other 
features in rifles of advanced design 
at remarkably low prices. W rite Dept 
D-7 for literature. Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Successful fishing begins with selecting successful 
tackle, Winners in national prize fishing contests 
year after year have shown outstanding preference 
for Pflueger Reels. Prize winners in 1938 contests 
of National Sportsman, Hunting & Fishing and 
Field & Stream used more Pflueger Reels than any 
other one make. Pflueger Reels have that superior 
construction which has made Pflueger “‘A Great 
Name In Tackle.” 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK ON 


FISH, FISHING 
AND FISHING 
TACKLE 


This little book will enable 
you to identify leading game 
fish on sight—tell you where 
they are geographically locat- 
ed—what they feed on—what 
Reels and Baits have been most 
successful in catching them. A 
catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, Rods, Lines, 
Leaders—for every kind of fishing in fresh and salt water. 





Pflueger SUPREME Pflueger MEDALIST Luminous Tandem 
Price $25.00 sizes Spinner 
8—7 sizes 
Pflueger AKRON $4.80 to $8.00 199 
No. 1893—60 yd. $6.00 Pflueger OHIO 40c to 80c each 


No. 1893L—60 yd. 
Light Spool $6.50 
No. 1894—80 yd. $6.75 


No. 1975....$5.40 
No. 1978... . $6.50 


No. 1979... .$7.00 


Chum Weedless Spoon 
7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 
prices—60c, 65c, 75c 


Pflueger SUMMIT Pflueger CAPITOL Pal-O-Mine 
No. 1993 ... $10.00 No. 1985 $8.00 15 Finishes—3 sizes 
No, 1993L No. 1988... $10.00 to 90¢ each 
Light Spool . . $10.00 No. 1989.. .$11.50 New Snapie Spinner 
Pflueger TEMPLAR Pflueger NOBBY 6 Varieties. 
No. 1419%4— No. 1963....$7.75 Price, 75c each 
400 yd... $30.00 — Pippin(Fiy Rod) Wobbler --% 
No. 14201%4— 8 Finishes— aii ‘ 


$00 yd. $36.75 





size 14%4—40c ~ 
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Photograph at right shows the new Model 75 WIN- 
CHESTER .22 target rifle. Sensationally accurate, ata 
moderate price. New military type bolt action. 5-car- 
tridge clip magazine. 


te highest degree of precision accuracy is required 
by the men who build the gauges used in maintaining 
the exacting manufacturing standards of industry. 


Gauge makers frequently work to tolerances of 1/100,000 
of an inch or less. They know the importance of minimum 
limits of accuracy and apply the same exacting standards 
to their rifle shooting by using Western XPERT .22 
caliber cartridges. 


The tools and gauges used in making Western ammuni- 
tion are held to tolerances calculated in thousandths of 
an inch. Expert riflemen rely upon the accuracy of XPERT 
L. R. .22’s and triumph in important matches. XPERT 
accuracy adds to the pleasure of your days afield with a .22 
rifle. You'll always prefer XPERT for all-around shooting. 


XPERT accuracy gives you sportier shooting. These .22’s 
hit where you aim because they are built of exactly the 








auge Builders Require 
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And Get It in Xpett.22’s/ 


same components as the world’s most accurate small bore 
ammunition—Western SUPER-MATCH. 


Western SUPER-X .22’s for POWER and SPEED! 


Small game and pest shooting call for the knockout power 
of SUPER-X Long Range .22’s. Be sure to try them. 


Both SUPER-X and XPERT are loaded with non-corrosive 
priming and smokeless powder —and available in .22 Long 
Rifle, .22 Long and .22 Short sizes. SUPER-X bullets are 
Lubaloy coated—solid or hollow point. XPERT .22’s 
have greased lead bullets. Ask your dealer for this better 
ammunition that costs no more than ordinary .22’s. 


Let us send you full particulars in an interesting leaflet, 
and include a copy of the helpful Western Ammunition 
Handbook. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. F-19 East Alton, Ill. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing our contributors to our readers by bits of personal history 





O JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES but mas- 
ter of many is artist-hunter-photog- 
rapher-fisherman Walter Haskell Hinton 
of Glen Ellyn, Ill. An ardent student of 
wild life, he has ranged the whole North 


American continent with pencil and 
sketch pad, with rod and gun and cam- 
era. He has followed game trails over 
perpetual snow in Alaska and the Yukon; 
fished mountain streams in the high 
Sierra Madres of Mexico. His frequent 
gun-rod-and-camera jaunts have taken 
him into most of the states of the Middle 
West—Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana as well as Illinois, where he 
now lives. The East knows him too, 
from Maryland to Maine. 

Born in San Francisco, he stalked his 
first game on California trails. “I was 
taught to shoot and ride when I was so 
young that the rifle had to be held for me, 
and when I had to be boosted into the 
saddle,” he says. 

At about the same time that he sighted 
his first gun and rode his first horse, he 
drew his first pencil picture. Subject: 
his daddy. It was no masterpiece, but it 
was the first work of the man who grew 
up to become the noted painter in oils 
whom the art world knows today. You 
know him for his covers—covers like the 
one he’s done for us this month. They 
cover a wide territory, but they all have 
four things in common: action, human 
interest, the stamp of authority ... and 
a hypnotic power to make you say, “What 
wouldn't I give to be there!” 


gp of my life” is what C. F. 
(“Corny”) McFadden calls the sum- 
mer camp for boys he’s conducted the 
last five years. It’s because he thought 
camps “no fun” as a boy that he’s run- 
ning this one. Just a big boy himself 
6 ft. 4, and 222 lb.—he’s one of the “fellas.’ 
Says McFadden: “We hunt and fish, 
stumble up mountains, fall across rivers, 
and pack into the wilderness. We catch 
porcupines and skunks by their tails, and 
make pets of them.” And that’s just part 
of the fun at the McFadden camps. 
Bread-and-butter life work of McFad- 
den is the food business—industrial cafe- 
terias. But he finds time to play squash, 
box, and shoot his old cap-and-ball .36 
and .45 caliber pistols. Once in a while he 
takes time off to go up into woods and 
mountains. Big-city outdoorsman might 
be a name for McFadden. His home is 


in Philadelphia’s Chestnut Hill. He 
keeps close to outdoor life, even in the 
city. Like the grown-up kid he is, he 
hoots at the horned ow! outside his win- 
dow; and the owl, knowing “birds of a 
feather,” hoots back. 

Top place in his trophy collection (and 
in his esteem) is a majestic golden eagle. 
Fond hope of McFadden is that one day 
he'll get another to go with it, make it a 
pair. Meantime he contents himself with 
bagging words about the subject and put- 
ting them down in black and white. 
You'll find a sample of his “catch” in this 
issue. 

Food, cafeterias, birds, boys, camping, 
hunting, and fishing fill McFadden’s days 
with plenty of fun ...and plenty of hard 
work. But it’s the fun that shows in his 
27-year-old face. The broad smile, the 
wide grin is what little boys see on the 
face of their big pal. 


ACK in the days when almost all auto- 

mobiles were painted red and carried 
brass oil lamps, and the railroads had 
not yet been subjected to competition by 
motor trucks, buses, and air liners, if an 
advertiser, art editor, or calendar manu- 
facturer wanted a painting made of an 
automobile or a locomotive, he always 
went to William Harnden Foster. Fos- 
ter’s ability to get snap, dash, and au- 
thentic detail into these subjects was ap- 
proached by no other artist. 

How many portraits of snorting jal- 
lopies and iron horses Foster made he 
himself cannot say; but the probability 
is that, if they were placed end to end, 
they would look like this year’s exodus 
of Fourth of July week-enders. More- 
over, they have stood the test of time. 
One of our biggest railway systems still 
uses Foster’s striking painting of its 
crack train as a sort of trade-mark. 
Only a few months 
ago a motor-car 
manufacturer re- 
produced a picture 
from Foster's brush, 
which showed the 
car the same com- 
pany turned out 25 
years ago. 

Now, when we say 
that Foster is a 
sportsman, every 
reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire will under- 
stand how it was 
that, when a chance came to become the 
editor of a couple of magazines of the 
outdoors, Foster kicked over his easel, 
hurled his brushes and palette into the 
corner of his studio, and just left art flat. 
Of course he soon found out, as a lot of 
folks in our own office have, that there’s 
much more desk work than shooting and 
fishing connected with working for 
sportsman’s magazines. However, be- 
tween editorial chores, Foster managed 
to make one of the biggest contributions 
ever to his fellow sportsmen when he in- 
vented the game of skeet, wrote the rules 
for it, and became president of the gov- 
erning body of the new sport. 

More than 2 years ago it was our pleas- 
ure to welcome Foster to our family table 
as editor of the Skeet Department of 
OvutTpoor Lire. There is no necessity of 
telling our readers, especially those who 








shoot skeet, anything about this depart- 
ment. If the man who invented the game 
couldn’t make it good, who could? A 
few times, too, we have used Fost« 
drawings, humorous and serious, in 
lustrating articles we have publish 
which means, of course, that he did 
leave art quite so flat as he imagined 
when he went to editing. For some tir 
Foster threatened to try his hand at a 
cover painting for OvuTpoor Lire. Re- 
sult: two of them have come to your 
hand in the last few months. 


Foster is also a dog authority—as 
you'll agree upon reading his “Field 
Trials for Cramped Quarters,” and uy} 


studying the superb pen-and-ink sketches 
he drew to go with it. He’s president of 
the New England Bird Dog Association 
and active in the field-trial game. Right 
now he’s working on a set of portraits 
in oils of famous sporting dogs. 


"|! CAME into the 
world with the 
twentieth century,” 
says Forrest Beal, 
“and would like to 
last it out, if the 
fishing holds good.” 
Unlike most con- 
firmed anglers, Beal 
was not inoculated 
with the virus un- 
til after he had 
been through col- 
lege and had a wife and kiddies to feed 
That meant a succession of jobs as street- 
car conductor, bookkeeper, security sales- 
man, shoe clerk, clam digger, school 
teacher, hotel clerk, night watchman 
and a few other assorted occupations 

A downeaster, born in Jonesport, Me 
Beal lives near enough to New Bruns 
wick to dream about the fishing ther: 
and to make his dreams come true, as he 
proves in “Cookie’s Brookies.” A con- 
firmed gun fan too, as a boy he shot 
every gun he could borrow in his neigh- 
borhood. “It took days and days of try- 
ing with those assorted pieces of rusty 
metal,” he says, “before I winged my first 
duck. To this day I can’t quite get ove! 
that old feeling of terrible expectancy 
when I squeeze the trigger.” 

Most writers believe that their best 
stories are the ones that never get i 
print. In Beal’s case it may be true, fo! 
every night he is compelled to spi! 
bedtime yarn to a strong-minded son and 
daughter. “I can usually put them 
sleep,” he adds, “by wandering into a fish- 
ing story.” 





VER met a man who, when you askea 

him a question about his business 0! 
about his hobby, just looked wise and 
mysterious, as if to say, “You wouldn't 
understand”? Well, E. C. Powell is of 
another breed entirely; for every word 
of what he has to say about his specialt 
in “The Secrets of Expert Casting” is t 
the point. 

The knowledge Powell shares with you 
is distilled from years of study. Finding 
himself in a region famous for its tri 
he became intensively interested in thé 
fine art of fishing with an artificial fl) 
Note that word “intensively.” He read 
up on angling methods used in the East 
and in foreign lands, experimented 
his own until he had the problem licked 
Then he sat down to analyze the prin 
ciples underlying his success. 

The Californian might have stopped 
right there and kept his secrets to him- 
self. But no—it seems he’s more tl 
willing to try to smooth the way 
some of us through the medium of O 
poor LIFE. 
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tight ‘ <j No better fishing in Maine. Experienced WwiTH 
aits guides—comfortable cabins—bathrooms—fireplaces 
ies —delicious meals. Restricted clientele. Summer P, A. P a R S O N S 
Sports for all the family. 
E. L. DAVEY OAKLAND, MAINE 





IG-GAME CENSUS taken by U.S. 
= Bureau of Biological Survey shows 


e 
You‘ll Catch grizzly bears within United States 
ame — reduced to 1,108. Washington ee la rgest 
TROUT SALMO N BASS black bear population with 13,040; Wyo- 
in Great Pond, of the famous Belgrade Chain. | ming the most elk with 40,730; Mins nesota 


Bass fiy fishing begins June Ist. 
Comfortable Cottages. Delicious food. the most moose, 4,018; New Mexico the 





IN THE 
SUMMER 









Established over 30 years. Booklet, most antelope, 25,022; California the most 
HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB mule deer, 304 ig Wyoming the most 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine mountain sheep, 3,393; and Washington 





the most mountain goat with 5,360 
Total number of deer killed during Penn- 


Messalonskee Beach Cam S sylvania’s antlerless deer season in 1938 
exceeded any on record. Estimated 127,- 








BELGRADE, MAINE 000 were taken. Bag also included 211 

feed Directly on best all-season fishing grounds. Sal- black bear and 5,400 wild turkeys, in ad- 
reet- mon, Trout, Bass, Pickerel & Perch. Other a pant i esta te 

es lakes nearby. 1 to 4 room modern cabins; best of dition to vast numbers of smaller game. 
ales food, beds, boats, and service. Sandy beach. Keystone State still maintains a domi- 
‘+hool All sports. Selected clientele. Special rates June - ses , ildli ae ee 
man & Sept. State time and size of party when writing | "@"t position in wildlife resources. 

z for folder & rates. Michigan has 15,000 miles of trout wa- 

s. r , : . 
- A. R. Clifford, Prop., Belgrade, Maine | ters, and New York has 17,000 miles... | ¥ rove to visu. AndI go to the Maine coast 
avie 





Red Lake, Minn., 441 sq. miles, is 4th | every summer because I get the kinds of 











"uns- inti : ; a . 
eo [—TROUTDALE CAMPS- largest lake within the United States... | fishing I like. True giant tunas—taken on a 
a. 7 ON LAKE MOXIE Increase of mule deer in portions of | hook or harpooned. They start at 200 pounds, 
ie Log cabins with all the convenience of home. Grant County, Oreg., has created a real | average 400 to 700; run to 1500. What a 
ah it a - as coh as - ~ rae — problem. While summer food is ade- | thrill it is to catch one like that! 

shot season Trou almon Fishing - . , .o ' 

; ; ; quate, winter forage is fast being de- a . lp ene By fchi f ] 
2igh- Varied entertainment provided for guests. Choice . ‘ : Then, I like salt water fly fishing for pol- 
try steak, chicken and trout dinners. Our own fresh pleted... Oregon antelope have increased | },, k and mackerel. Mat. the bienest kick f 
dt rn aaa ag age A a ca po the whole until now there are about 20,000 in State. : ti f - - i} \ for i 
‘usty amily. rite tor our big new DooKiet. ‘ a hy ; get is Irom striped bass—pound tor pound— 

“pi: : : 9: " sere 275 8 > . " ° 

first J. M. Harris Troutdale, Maine In 1938 there were 275 special permits to the fightenest of them all! To top it off, 
kill antelope, issued by State, but only ; . 

ove! ‘ the inland waters provide trout and salmon. 





a , 4 175 were killed. % - “ 
ancy Y, e Be ae ; ; Fine accommodations everywhere. No license 
Northern Maine Elk, once exterminated in Minnesota, needed for sca Sshing. Tune onal easily 
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best Headwaters of the Big Machia ake snted. Mail the coupon for more information. 
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read ****2z00d food. Main house and prairve provinces of Canada this spring bles f ir camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 
Mast individual gnces. — outlying with sum of $125,000. and map on request 
Sal s on amond. 
| on , = 4. CURRIER, Preerieter During recent years hunters near Man- RUEL E. HOLDEN. Prop. 
ked —tenassieiatatainmnng es Wes» aitce: chester, Ala., have been puzzled by the — niece a 
rin- Personally Conducted Hunts by killing of a number of nearly white rab- 
ELMER KEITH AND ARTHUR KINNAN bits. Mystery now explained by fact that | E 
ped Using own pr a en ae a local resident, several years ago, turned 
1im- Z mountain-goats and loose a number of tame white rabbits 
| y g ory 7 + 
han ; eS oe a Some of them survived, went wild, and ON SEBAGO LAKE 
for ang i experience Bes ae crossed with native cottontail. . . State- 
quipmer assur best in askan . . 
yet omega eck. ew for samtne owned land in Michigan now reaches a BASS—SALMON—TROUT 
pear Sas nt : — ! is-eat i phy or fall mixed total of nearly 2,500,000 acres. Of this | Excellent food — Every Comfort — Reasonable Rates 
a | | Mrs. O. Gulick Robinson SOUTH CASCO, MAINE 
KEITH AND KINNAN, 1244 Roanoke, Seattle. Wash. 
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Ever have 30 pounds of leap- 
ing, slashing, silver dynamite 
on your line? That's salmon 
fishing . . . and that’s New- 
foundland! More than 200 
swift-running rivers of sporty 
Great Atlantic Salmon; as well 












as a wooded paradise of lakes, 






ponds and streams alive with 
.. to keep 






provocative trout . 
the dyed-in-the-wool angler in 
a fever of excitement. 









Unspoiled, uncrowded New- 
foundland promises everything 







you ever enjoyed in an outdoor 






vacation—and more! Cool and 







easily reached, it offers a wide 
choice of fine camps with capa- 
ble guides and low prices. 








Write for our illus- 






Plan your trip now. 


trated booklet giving complete informa- 






tion on fishing and accommodations. Ad- 






dress Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
Dept. D, 620 Fifth Ave., 
Vewfoundland Tourist Development 
Board, Dept. D, St. John’s, New found- 
land, or ask any travel agent. 


AYRE & SONS 






New York, or 




















Newfoundland's St. John's 
Premier 


Department Store Newfoundland 


Special attention given to the requirements 
of Tourists and Sporting Parties. 


Mail and Telegraph Orders given immediate attention 
RELIABLE STOCKS OF 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, AMMUNITION, PROVISIONS AND ALL CAMP 
SUPPLIES ... TENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
“When Writing Advertisers 


PRIVATE 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


Fishing & Hunting Club nes seth 


With 1500 Acres in Oneida County, N.Y. 


LIMITED 

















SPECKLED TROUT 


Offers Ten Memberships Here you'll find the kind of vaca- 

tion you've dreamed about. Ac 

For the first time in its history, our club can cessible—yet off the beaten track 
open its doors to a few new members. Surrounded in unspoiled wilderness. Finest 
by State Preserves, with three private lakes and native trout waters in State of 
, 3 "k , ; y, New York. Heavily stocked with 
many streams stocked with trout... partridge over 30,000 legal sized trout. Log 
and deer plentiful . . . good sport is assured. A cabins——open fireplaces —modern 
modern club house, good cook and food help give conveniences—excellent food—all 





sports. Folder and rates 
J. M. Balderson, Bear Mt. Camp, Cranberry Lake, N.Y. 


our members, their friends and families an unu- 
sually fine vacation at low cost. For details, write 


P.O. Box 43 _—iEst. 1883 Pelham, N.Y. | — 
( ANOE- CRUISING OUTFITS RENTED " ~ a mage aes mars 
; NATIVE TROUT FISHING 
LAKE GEORGE In the Adirondacks F 


SF ON STATE OWNED Trout fishing as you like it! . Comfortably fur- 
‘ CAMP ISLANDS FREE 




















nished separate cabins Modern conveniences. 
c ° . 
axe, erste: =. sufficient for a party 


Central dining room. Good food. Accessible by 
as. Lo By r two weeks. Send for 











large area, 1,049,042 acres are included in 
State forests. 

Big Squaw Mountain and several hun- 
dred acres of surrounding land, in 
Maine’s Moosehead Lake region, made a 
game preserve by legislature. Area takes 
in Fitzgerald Pond, now officially 
changed to Mountain View Pond, and 
will give State a fine new public park. .. 
Total of 2,593 coyotes and 49 wolves taken 
by bounty trappers in Michigan during 
1938. That’s getting rid of a lot of uwnde- 
sirables. .. Game experts of Michigan’s 
Conservation Department are puzzled by 
fact that more than 200 trees in Walter 
J. Hayes state park, ranging from 3 in. 
to 2 ft. in diameter, have been completely 
girdled and killed by muskrats. The 
muskrats were actually seen at the work. 
Believed to be first time that these fur 
bearers have been reported to feed on 
other than water plants, roots, and small 
crustaceans, frogs, etc. 
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GAME WARDEN, an undersized fish, 

and the open season closed the day 
before. Did it ever happen to you? 
Avoid trouble and an unpleasant experi- 
ence on your vacation by studying the 
fishing laws of the state or province in 
which you are to fish before you fish. 
Fishing and hunting laws are often 
changed. To keep you informed, OUT- 
DOOR LIFE is now publishing a summary 
of these laws each month. You'll find it 
on Page 48. Let us know if it helps you. 











Pennsylvania Trout Fishing 


IGHT COUNTIES in Pennsylvania 

stand out in considering trout fishing 
in that State. They are Wyoming, Sulli- 
van, and Bradford in the northeast, 
Centre, Clinton, and Union in the cen- 
tral part of the State, and Potter and 
Tioga in the north-central part, along 
the New York boundary line. 

The four best streams in Wyoming 
County are the Mehoopany, North 
Branch of the Mehoopany, Bowman’s, 
and Meshoppen creeks. The first two 
mentioned are typical mountain streams, 
swift and rocky. Go above Forkston, if 
you fish the Mehoopany, and to get to 
the best it is necessary to walk to the 
upper waters. Bowman’s Creek can be 
reached by taking Route 92, going from 
Wilkes-Barre on Route 309. The Me- 
shoppen is a stream of another kind— 
being a typical meadow stream. In it 
and its tributaries—the Riley and White 
brooks—brook trout predominate, says 
the publication of the State Board of 
Fish Commissioners. 

Shrader Creek, another mountain 
stream, is Bradford County’s best. It 
holds both brook and brown trout. All 
of the fishing is above Laquin, reached 
from Towanda, going to Monroeton and 


THIS ho 
THIS MONTHS 


NG 


FOR SIK FOR \') 
THIS 

















auto. No hay fever Accommodations limited. 
CRAIG. WALKER CO. 
COLD SPRING 


Your pleasure and comfort our chief considera- 
TIME  FlahinG YOUR co a 
wumby$ 23 


tion Rates on application 
ay ae | the fisherman and his folk we offer five lakes in the 


CHIMNEY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
home group with countless other lakes and streams nearby. 


INDIAN LAKE (Hamilton County) NEW YORK 
Salmon, rainbow, brook and brown trout. Cottages with hotel service. Seasoned 


if 





\ “guides available. Riding and other outdoor sports. Folder and references on request. 
‘ 46th season—Write or wire: Hortense Quimby AVERILL Northeastern Vermont | 
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Powell, then by dirt road 10 miles to 
Laquin. 

Sullivan County has a number of fine 
streams, all of the mountain variety. 
They include the Loyalsock, Little Loyal- 
sock, Double Run, Lopez Creek, Hog- 
land Branch, Glass and Black creeks. 
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In the first two brown trout prevail; in 
the others brook trout are in the ma- 
jority. 

Pine Creek in Potter County is one of 
the State’s best. It is a large stream, 
and below Galeton too heavy to wade 
early in the season. It has a swift cur- 
rent and many deep pools. Above Wal- 
ton are Nine Mile Run and Cushing 


x PORTRAIT ~ 

Aa THIS MAN DROVE 

( 300 MILES TO 
FISH- FOUND 
CREEK DRIED UP: 





Creek, branches of Pine Creek, and 
worth fishing. The West Branch of the 
Pine, entering at Galeton, has about 16 
miles of good trout water. A trail now 
goes to its headwaters. A tributary of 
the West Branch is the Lyman Run, 
with about 11 miles of fishable water. 
Toward its headwaters it’s pretty 
brushy. 

Kettle Creek is another famous trout 
water. It may be reached from Galeton 
or from Renovo. This stream offers 
about 30 miles of fishing, to say nothing 
of its many tributaries. It has many 
deep pools, and up toward its headwa- 
ters the underbrush is very thick. One 
thing that keeps it good is the fact that 
it isn’t paralleled by a road, over much 
of its length. From where Route 44 
crosses it near Oleona there is a stretch 
of a number of miles that is roadless, 
the next road crossing it being near 
Germania Branch. Then from there to 
Slider’s Dam there is another roadless 
stretch. 

Cross Fork Creek is another good 
Potter County stream. It joins the Ket- 
tle at Cross Fork. Also reached from 
Cross Fork is Hammersley Fork. Route 
873 crosses this stream some 5 miles be- 
low Cross Fork. The East Fork of the 
Sinnemahoning is accessible either from 
Wharton or Conrad. The upper waters 
of the Allegheny River, accessible from 
Coudersport, has good brown-trout 
fishing. 

The better streams in Tioga County 
include Pine Creek, Phoenix, Slate, and 
Asaph runs, the Tioga River, and Kettle 
Creek. Phoenix Run crosses the high- 
way about 2 miles below Galeton, and 
almost throughout its course flows 
through State forest. It’s a good stream. 
The Kettle and Pine, in this County, 
harbor some big trout. The Tioga River 
is a good trout stream above Bloss- 
burg, flowing through heavily forested 
country. 

Clinton County has Young Woman’s 
Creek and Fishing Creek, two of the 
State’s best. From its source in East 
Sugar Valley, Fishing Creek offers 38 
miles of fine fishing down to Bald Eagle 
Creek. It is reached over Route 220. 
Spring-fed, its waters are cold and the 
trout are in excellent condition. Young 
Woman's Creek rises in the Black For- 
est and flows through mountain coun- 
try for 20 miles before it joins the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna. Of its two 
large branches, the Right Hand and the 
Left Hand, the former has special size 
and catch limit regulations. Also barb- 
less hooks must be used. 


A Little-Known Island 


UE to its isolation, Grand Manan 
Island remains one of the very 
few virtually unspoiled vacation spots. 








Strangers are deeply impressed with the 
tranquility of the island, and its hospi- 
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DAD 10 UKE TO TRY ane  iiee= At Tue NY. WORLD'S FAIR 
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YOU GO AHEAD, CHUBBINS. 
LL STICK TO MY PIPE 











LET ME INTRODUCE YOU 
TO MY FATHER. HE'LL TELL 
yOU ALL ABOUT IT— 


























DUTCH | MY NEPHEW IS ALWAYS 
COMPLAINING ABOUT HIS PIPES 
TASTING BITTER, NOW, A TOBACCO 
THAT SMELLS AS GOOD AS 
YOURS SHOULD TASTE GOOD 


THIS LADY LIKES THE 
SMELL OF YOUR TOBACCO, ] 
DAD. SHE WANTS TO SEND Ey 
A PACKAGE AS A GIFT TO <a 
HER NEPHEW BACK HOME 














'M DELIGHTED TO 
COOPERATE IN SUCH A 
WORTHY CAUSE ! 











TO GET SOME 
PRINCE ALBERT 




















“OH, THANK YOU ) 
SO MUCH... J 
aaaal 
TURTLE | SHOULD THINK 
CHASE ALL PIPE*SMOKERS 


WOULD TAKE UP WITH 
PRINCE ALBERT 















WELL, ITS ALREADY THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST- 
SELLING TOBACCO. 
SMOKERS SOON FIND 
THERES NO OTHER TOBACCO 
LIKE RA. 








iS BETTER TOBACCO TO 
BEGIN WITH — AND 

THEN THEY TAKE OUT 
THE BITE! 




























WELL, | DECLARE! \ 
NO WONDER you { 
FIND THAT TOBACCO / 
























Tr Aprscnon p 
MNZOR SMOKERS 





















you'LL APPLAUD SEE HOW FAST PA‘S 
PRINCE ALBERT SPECIAL CUT SPINS 
FOR MILDNESS, I= © UP 'MAKIN’S’ SMOKES 
RICH TASTE, AND ' | TOO. NO BUNCHING— 
EASY DRAWING AND SMOKES SLOWER / 





SO MILD + SO TASTY 


pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco in 
every handy tin 
of Prince Albert ; 'NING Pip J 


A REMINDER TO TRY P. A. 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the 
mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you 
ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it 
to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 







THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Copyright, 1939, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 





The Whole 
World Knows 


the Fishings 

_ Great — 

in Wisconsin 
Si. 


@ To fishermen the world around Wis- 
consin means a state of 7,000 lakes and 
thousands of miles of streams offering 
unsurpassed angling sport. Whether you 
seek trophies, fish for the pan or merely 
the thrill of the tight line and arching 
rod, Wisconsin is your answer. 

Year after year prize winning fish from 
Wisconsin waters offer conclusive evi- 
dence of the quality of Wisconsin fishing. 
You can depend on fine fishing in Wiscon- 
sin, not only because our lakes and streams 
have a great natural supply of fish, but 
because Wisconsin waters are kept well 
stocked by the world’s greatest fish propaga- 
tion program. 

For muskies, black bass, walleye and 
northern pike, brook, rainbow, brown or 
jlake trout, or for pan fish—the fishing’s 
great in Wisconsin. 


Send the compen foe 3 for yout 
copy of our F 

“56,000 Square Mace of 
Vacationland,” and color- 
ful, illustrated Wisconsin 
Highway Map. 















RELAX IN WISCONSIN 








Seceseeeers, 
: ‘ 
g WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. ¥ 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 

« STATE CAPITOL, ROOM 20, MADISON, WIS. e 
@ Please send me, FREE, copy of your Vaca- a 
@ tion Book and illustrated Wisconsin High- § 
g way Map. 8 
a z 
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table, easy-going inhabitants. The serenity 
and peace and lack of commercialization 
allow complete escape from city life. 

Grand Manan is located in the Bay of 
Fundy, off the coast of New Brunswick. 
It is 40 miles from Saint John, 30 miles 
from Saint Andrews, and 21 miles from 
Eastport, Me. Its length is approximate- 
ly 15 miles, and it is nearly 6% miles 
across at its greatest width. The area is 
about 46 square miles. Its population of 
3,000 is scattered along the south shore 
in seven small settlements, of which 
North Head is the most important. The 
grim, rugged coast line, towering to a 
great height, makes a vivid impression 
on the visitor. The interior of the island 
is thickly covered with forest growth of 
moderate size. There are a few small 
brooks and ponds, and the country is 
hilly. Motor cars are of little use here 
as there is only one fair road, about 11 
miles long. 

The salt-water fishing offers excellent 
possibilities for the man who will go 
after the fish with a bait-casting rod, 
24-lb.-test line, dipsey sinker, and a pearl 
wobbler. Pollack and other fish strike 
freely at a number of underwater lures, 
and take the fly well at certain times. 
The water is too cold for ocean bathing, 
but boat trips, fishing, and hiking afford 
plenty of amusement. Accommodations 
at hotels and boarding houses are simple 
but comfortable. Rates are reasonable. 

Grand Manan may be reached from 
Saint John, Saint Stephen, and Saint 
Andrews by steamers making semiweek- 
ly trips.—A.O.8. 


1HAD WORMS YUH DID'NT 
MINNERS, PLUGS, HAVE 
SPOONS-- SAVVY, 
BuT GOT Bien! 








Fishing Spots in Ontario 


OR THE BASS FISHERMAN who 

doesn't mind a 9-mile drive, there is 
great sport with modest accommoda- 
tions at Lake Penage, Ont. Or, if you 
want to fish in a good spot, alone with'a 
guide, there is Wolseley Bay, Ont. Ka- 
wigamog Lake and near-by waters offer 
great bass fishing. A good canoe trip 
with lots of good bass fishing along the 
way can be made at Pointe-Au-Baril or 
the upper French River. One of the fin- 
est places for bass fishing in Ontario is 
Bass Lake, east of Timagami. 

Many muskies weighing 35 lb. or over 
are caught in Ontario waters each year. 
There is no better place for this fishing 
than the upper French River district. 
There are a number of good muskie 
grounds at the mouth of the Wolseley 
River, the weed beds of Wolseley Bay, 
Cat Lake, Eighteen Mile Bay, the weedy 
waters of the Murdock River, along the 
south shore of Burnt and Sandy islands, 
and also the Bay of Quinte. Then, too, 
there are the Trent River, Rice Lake, 
and the Kawartha lakes. 

For the trout fisherman there are the 
Nipigon and the Steel River, on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, with accommo- 
dations available at each. While there 
are many streams in the long settled por- 








YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 


: LL KINDS OF FISHING 
Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 
preferred. Reasonable rates, 


F. Cc. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 














Crescent Park Resort 


On Scenic Chetek-Chain of 6 Lakes 


An ideal place for the family and sportsman. Modern, 
homelike housekeeping cabins, shaded by high pines 
and birch. Elec. lights. Gas for cooking. Round bot- 
tom boats, ice, showers, all included at $16 to $30 a 
week. Tennis, golf, safe path at beaches, and best of 
fishing—BASS, PIKE, NORTHERNS, PANFISH — in 
abundance. Musky and ay nearby. Restricted cli- 
entele. Send for folder. 


0. von SCHWEINITZ (On U. 8. 53) Chetek, Wisc. 





BIRCH POINT RESORT 


Marsh - Miller Lake, Wis., 16 mi. no. of Chippewa Falis 
Light Housekeeping Cottages; innerspring mat- 
tresses, electric lights, ice, fuel, showers. Ideally 
situated on the lake shore, among the pines. 
A-1 PAN AND GAME FISHING 

Grocery, bakery, fresh meats, refreshments. 
Space for trailers and campers. Open May Ist 
to Jan. Ist. Write 


_DICK STEVENS BLOOMER, WIS. 


The RANGERS LODGE 


LAKE BAPTISTE, ONTARIO 
BASS PIKE 
oft 


A log cabin camp for the fishe i and his family 

the main trail, yet of easy acces The FIs HING is un 
excelled. Cool, restful. Excellent ‘too d. Comfortably furn- 
i hed log cabins and main lodge Bathing | beach Canoes, 
8, guides. Reasonable rates. Booklet on request. 


GLENN R. SNODGRASS 
7108 N. Broad St. 





boat 





Phila., Pa. 






GUARANTEED FISHING 
Trout, Bass, Rainbows, Pickere! and Pike 
On Manitoulin Is sland, 


near largest Indian Village 

in N. America. New Log Cabins, Lodge, Electricity, 
yilets, Running Water, Wonderful Meals. Boats 
Be ach, Good roads, Unspoiled country, Inland trips 
to virgin territory. Restricted clientele. Rates from 
$25 including meals. Housekeeping Bungalows. Write 


tor folders 
et. 8 ob Commins, 2, Mer. 
MANITOWANING LODGE, owaning, N. Ont. 


LAKELAND LODGE wesc ire 


Wahnapitae Lake — Sudbury District — Northern Ontario 


and reed. mags 








Good automobile road to Lake. One night from Toronto by 
railway. First-class accommodations at Lodge. Outfitting for 
camping trips. Ideal canoe routes and excellent fishing in 
countless lakes and streams through virgin forests. Black 
bass, muskie, salmon and gray trout, pickere! and northern 
pike. May and June excellent for trout and pickerel (dor¢ 

ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house 
keeping For information write 


n 
ALPHONSE RIOUX. Skead Post Office. 


@ RED LODGE e@ 


Fisherman's Paradise 


Manitoulin Island, Ontario 
Here they are! Big and plentiful! Small Mouth 
Bass, Muskies, Northerns, Lake Trout. Roomy cot- 
tages. Excellent meals. Spring Mattresses. Com- 
petent guides. For complete information, address: 


G. H. BISHOP SHEGUIANDAH, ONT., CANADA 


WHE RE THEY BITE EV ERY ‘DAY! 
ARPON—the fishing thrill of a lifetime— 
abound at Port Aransas. Stay at any of the 

charming places Port Aransas provides for 

you and catch your fill of 
Tarpon, Kingfish, Jackfish, Red Snapper 

Fishing grounds of Presidents. Every hour at 

Port Aransas is filled with adventure. For 

detailed information, write 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PORT ARANSAS oa 


Ontario, Canada 























ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 


Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 


Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or l5c for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 











tions of the province which contain trout, 
the cold, rushing streams along the north 
shore give sport at its best. The best 
waters are almost invariably reached by 
canoe trips, many of them short. Bear 
Lake, Mashagama Lake, Devil’s Lake, 
the Steel and Batchewana rivers are all | 
good.—Harry Hinkle. 


all 





ROYAL CHINOOKS—TUNAS 


River and Deep Sea Trolling—Surf and Stream 
Fishing 
Famous Columbia River Salmon 
Streamlined Tunas 


Where the Columbia greets the Pacific 
Golf—Ocean Beach Speedway—Fun 
WRITE WIRE 


ROYAL CHINOOK 


Ilwaco, Washington 
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' The strike! It is for 
superlative sport like 
this that sportsmen come 
by the hundreds to this 
Anglers’ Paradise.” 


The catch! A beauty 

of near-record pro- 
portions. And _ there’s 
plenty more where he 
came from. 






putting out to 


T Sportsmen 
una in a sturdy 


sea for 









‘ Nova Scotia Fishing Boat. 
t Home of the World’s record “CAMADA’ S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
Tuna, Nova Scotia ranks first on 
a in angling thrills. r 
Giant blue-fin tuna and broadbill swordfish... excellent trout and salmon fishing : . 


. and a wide variety of plentiful game. 
Nova Scotia lavishly affords. 
tels, inns and camps... 


These are the sporting bounties that 
And everywhere you go you'll find hospitable ho- 
and friendly experienced guides at surprisingly reason- 





i GOVERNMENT BUREAU ss gicning tor 











able rates. f OF INFORMATION TROUT 
Overnight from Boston ... only 23 hours from New York ... Nova Scotia is ig Ny dy ey Rarer | ny ce pan j 
economically and quickly reached by steamship, rail or motor. From whatever . - TUNA 
see you enter Nova Scotia, you can now go the length and breadth of the I have checked tl sports in BROADBILL 
rovince without leaving paved roads. Fill in and send the coupon, so that we which I am most interested and POLLOCK 
| can help you plan a thrilling, sporting holiday at low cost. pone nd to come to wo STRIPED BASS i 
» NOVA SCOTIA AT THE WORLD’S FAIR! Please set 1 me, without obliga Hunting for 
The Nova Scotia Exhibit in the Canadian Pavillion will be of exceptional inter- es Ses SIR eer woopcocKk 1 
est to sportsmen. Be sure to see it! SNIPE 
Name DUCK 
| DEER 
| GOVERNMENT BUREAU OF INFORMATION ® cc-.:: | 
101 Hollis Street, Halifax, N.S. or Room 1001, 6 East 45th St, N.Y.C. | City State 
aE Ee ee ae = —_ 
= || INLAND & OCEAN FISHING  ectsmer 
Families 


More Adirondack Trout 


Trout in Colorado 


} 

od | ED — 
‘io EAR ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y., is a HE GUNNISON RIVER is generally ee 8 No fishless days 
ed body of water called Chapel Pond, thought to be the best trout-fishing return late Apr. to late Nov. 
in reached by a macadam road. Local resi- stream in Colorado. There are Many | own \oaie Mem, Sea Fook talon. thaerable. 
on dents can direct youtoit. There is a very miles of stream to fish. In the Gunnison d regan lless rate $4 -_ 

small State camp ground beside the lake, trout grow really big. Not every fish is ‘ 4y~ ide. d ible a ie 0 gs Om 
.. but no cabins. There is no boat and you. a prize winner, but they are there. The HOTEL AA HnG. Mears (Ownership Mangt.) ‘8. Va. 
da 


onientienellieniai 








will have to carry one with you. 
The lake is one of the beauty spots of 


| the Adirondacks, and has some fine brook 
| and lake trout. Across the road from it is 


a rather small but good trout stream, and 
I have made some good catches out of it. 
If you should go early in the season, and 
fish with bait, you can get grubs under 
the bark of dead pines and hemlocks. 

There are six or seven other streams 
that are also convenient to the place.— 
D. A. Benjamin. 


Yellowstone Park Section 
OOD fishing is found in the Snake 


thing is to catch conditions just right 
The tributaries are all good, also. The 
Taylor River, Ohio Creek, the Cebolla, 
Lake Fork, and a number of others, will 
all pay in sport for the time spent in 
fishing them 

Accommodations can be had in Gun- 
nison, or at the numerous resorts all 
along the river, or at Sapinero, at the 
junction of the Gunnison and the Lake 
Fork.—M. F. Fountain. 





PORTRAIT OF 
A CHAMPION 








ecce ANGLERS ¢ eee 
Fish tor Tarpon 


At Sarasota, on Florida’s West Coast 
Thirteenth International Tarpon Tournament 
May 15 to August 1. Hundreds of Silver 
Kings now rolling in the Gulf off Sarasota. 
For information, write or wire 
Sarasota County Anglers Club, Sarasota, Florida 











CALLING ALL 


tishermén 











River after the ice goes out in the t 
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“THE LAND OF 


What kind of fishing do you 
like? You name it... and Michigan 
will fill the bill. You can troll in 
four of the Great Lakes — you can 
pit your skill against the wily troqut 
in hundreds of famous Michigan 
trout runs. Or you can fill your 
creel from 5,500 fish-stocked 
land No wonder veteran 
anglers count the days til] their 
return to the real sport only Mich- 
igan affords. Plan now ip join in 
the fun! 

/ 


lakes. 


Bass Season Opens June 25th 


Ree tye 
BOOKLETS 


Write TODAY for new 
illustrated booklets 
this 


describing vaca- 


tion wonderland 


GREATER MICHIGAN, INC. 
HOTEL OLDS ¢ LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Dept. OL6 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 
send me booklets on memorable vacations 
in Michigan. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY 





STATE 
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New Jersey Ocean Fishing 


HE FIRST FISHING along the New 

Jersey coast comes about April 1, and 
is for winter flounders. The best spots 
for that fishing are Great Bay and Tuck- 
erton Bay. Boats may be secured at 
Beach Haven, Tuckerton, West Creek, 
and Parkertown. The best bait is blood- 
worms and clams. Use light, fresh-wa- 
ter tackle for excellent sport. About 
June 1 the croakers, weakfish, and king- 
fish arrive. These fish may be caught in 
any of the bays and inlets along the 
coast. For this fishing you can use 


SOMEBODY MUSTA 
PLAYED NOTFOOT> 


ON WIM! A 
Le 


y  ( 
party boats. For 
shedder 








either rowboats or 
bait there are bloodworms, 
crabs, squid, mullet, and clams. 
If you prefer game fishing, there are 
several places where you can get troll- 
ing boats—Beach Haven, Atlantic City, 
and Barnegat. These boats accommo- 
date four persons, and all gear is fur- 
nished. That is the greatest sport of all, 
for tuna, bluefish, albacore, and dolphin 
are caught. For surf fishing, the best 
places are Long Beach Island, Tuckers 
Island, and Brigantine Island. That, 
too, is good sport, especially at night. 
There are also some good fishing piers 
along the coast where you can fish at a 
nominal price.—Oscar C. Jenkins. 


Southern Wyoming Fishing 


HE MEDICINE BOW National For- 

est is located about 140 miles west of 
Cheyenne, and about 185 miles north- 
west of Denver, in southern Wyoming, 
Good places for an outing would be 
either in the Snowy Range or the Sierra 
Madre divisions of this forest. There 
are beautiful lakes and scenery in the 
Snowy Range region, and trout fishing 
is good in any of the waters open for 
fishing. Cabins may be had almost any- 
where within a few miles of the fishing, 
at Laramie, Centennial, or Saratoga, 
Wyo. 

The streams are the Big Laramie, 
Little Laramie, and Platte rivers; Big 
Creek, French Creek, Douglass Creek, 
many smaller streams, and dozens of 
lakes. The fish run all sizes up to 18 in. 
They include rainbows, natives, Eastern 
brook, and browns, and may be caught 
either on wet or dry flies. 

In the Sierra Madre division is the 
Encampment River, also with good fish- 
ing. During the summer, most of the 
streams are wadable.—H. W. Garber. 


Lake of the Ozarks 


HE EARLY FALL fishing in the Lake 

of the Ozarks in Missouri is better 
than the summer fishing. You can get 
your limit of bass on either plugs or flies, 
and seldom have to resort to minnows. 

The best fishing is in the coves and 
“arms,” off the main lake. There are 
many places where you can get accommo- 
dations and boats, either with or with- 
out a guide. The main body of the lake 
seldom has clear water, but the two 
Niangua arms are almost always clear. 
Both the Big and Little Niangua rivers, 
as well as Gravois Creek and the Grand 
Glaze River, have nice small-mouthed 
bass.—J. M. Atkinson. 
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5 WILDERNESS CAMP‘ 
VIRGIN FISHING WATER‘ 
REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
are prize trophies. The World's 
Record—581, lbs.—was taken by 
one of our guests. Lake Trout un- 
usually plentiful in May, early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. 
Best equipment. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedbost 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad. 
visable. Send forillustrated folder 




















reen’s Camps 
NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CA? 
LAKE OF THE WOOOS 


HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most Northerly Camp on The 
LAKE of the WOODS 








+ 
~ 








Reached by boat or plane only (20 miles). Ra 
Perry famous muskie fisherman and Chicag 
sportswriter, took over 90 large muskie in 1937 
and 1938. Wonderful small mouth Black Ba 

fishing, bait casting or with fly rod. Wall-eye 
and northerns galore. Action all the while. Out 


lying camp at EAGLE LAKE for Large LAKE 
TROUT and MUSKIE 

Northern Camps for MOOSE (reached by plane 
only) Your moose a certainty. Deer, bear, duck 








partridge, in season. Folder on request 
HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
Kenora Ontario, Canada 








Dalseg’s Camp 


Located on the famous Sabaskong Bay on Lake of 


Woods, where you will gett PRIZE MUSKIES, LA 
rTROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PI 
AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort Fra 
Highway. Open May Ist—all accommodations g 


anteed. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA) 


JAMIESON’S CAMP 
SABASKONG BAY, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


An ideal place to spend your vacation and fish for prize 

muskies, bass, walleye pike, northern pike and salmon tr 

Hunting in season. Beautiful rustie lodge and log cab 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


JOHN JAMIESON 
Box 992-N Fort Frances, Ont.| 


eFish and Hunt in Lake of the Woods’! 


MAPLE LEAF LODGE 


Pian your fishing trip NOW! Spring fishing for Lake Trout on fa 
Whitefish Bay and Crow Lake. Prize winners are taken fre or 
waters. Trout from May 15. Summer fishing for Muskies, Bas 
Trout, Walleyes, and Northern Pike. Best of guides and accor 
tions. Good Roads. Drive your car to boat landing. Guests retu 
after year. Reservations must be made in advance. For detai 


JACK RACE, Box 261, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 
or H. E. LUTES, Sextonville, Wisc. 
MOOSE — DEER — BEAR DUCKS 


im season 


= 
Clarke &Crombie Camps’ 


Lake of the Woods 








Trout, Walleyes, N. Pike, Muskies and Bass 
Full camp accommodation or housekeepi 
cabins. Canoe trips arranged. Folder on r 


quest. For full information write our camp 
Nestor Falls Ontario, Canada | 


&\ PRIZE 
MUSKIES 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
comp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 25 years prove this statement. The 
World's Record Musky came from these waters 

Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing 
Deer ond Duck hunting. Six camps. Comfort 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- 
fitted. Write for folder 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER ONTARIO” UZ 
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Land of 
i] THRILLING SPORT || DEEP FORESTS 


MPS Come to the OJIBWAY this summer! In the | 
TERS deep, clear waters of Ontario’s North are | 
4 mighty game fish to test the skill of the most } 
expert artist of rod and reel. Bass, pike, pick- 
aught erel—and muskies up to 35 and 40 pounds! 
dreds The OJIBWAY offers the best of modern 
orld’s hotel accommodation. Wonderful meals. Bring 
ren by the family to this Paradise and be assured of | 
ut un- complete comfort and the finest sport. 
early For folder and rates, write H. C. Davis, 
Bass, Oak Park, Biloxi, Miss., U.S.A. After May 1, C. - 
eadily address on a anadian 


iboat. ISLAND 


— Fhe IBW ny onsway Canoe Cruise 


‘older, GEORGIAN BAY ONT., CANADA 








ips Drive with ease to 


wu) CAMP WE-NA-NAK "or“—r" 


Off the beaten path—away from large crowds. Fish to 


a your hearts content in the home and BACK WOODS 
LAKES. Bass, Pickerel, Grey and Salmon Trout. 
) Well furnished log bungalows, heated with fireplaces 
and wood stoves. All screened in porches. Fresh 


wholesome meals. Hunting, Fishing, Boating, Tennis. 
Fish shore dinners. Guides. Booklet. 


FRED J. SCHMELER & SONS 














Box 51 Magnetawan, Ont., Canada 
and COASTERS at surprisingly low cost W hat’s more you ll be surprised how 
PD yr Rik gt 9 rie eta * ' inexpensive it is to take a canoe trip in 
ake ipigon s Northern reams : : an £2 > _ ° 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- oo & ree > iad — ays: Canada—hardly more than a vacation at 
ners 7 lb. and over caught by our guests. Black Bass, Lake aten track: in relaxation 3 an af > . i q 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the . ° : " Pep home! Just let us know the time you have 
penton trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- vigor along the Indian water trails of avail able—the section that interests you 
ort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Practically ie A ae . ‘ : . . ‘ 
virgin territory. Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear in season. Canada! Follow w inding streams through —we'll be glad to send you full informa- 
Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps deep forest glades. Cross chains of shim- . -EREE : 
Willet, Ontario, Canada P stg S. s! : tion absolutely FREE—help you plan your 





mering, hidden lakes. Ride racing white- finest trip! 


U DONT HAVE TO LI E rf waene sagite, Write or wire Douglas Hains 


= 







’ ; e a x ° ° *y . 
to tell a good Fish Story after a vacation at Hall-Haven. Mest You ll see big gam steal close for Ac ting General Tourist Agent 
northerly camp in Lake of the Woods, open May to Oct. Luxurious ~ T4 »@ P - - rs : . . 
ceedlananaia: Tovds Wee-Glekes, idee! accemneedetion tor tadien. pictures of moose, deer, bear and beaver. 2226 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec 


Over 100 lakes within 2-hour radius by canoe and portage. A You'll thrill to the fight of big hard- 


fisherman's paradise in primeval beauty. You Pe ep ‘ ‘ yi 
MP cet the Big Ones all summer. Special lowrates | hitting ‘square-tails,’ bass, muskies, wall- bd °f° 
for June. Folder on request. Address: . 
oO 1. H. Hall, 740 Warsaw Ave., Winnipeg, Can. ; eyes, lake trout. 


Camp at Farlane, Ont. 























‘ BASS FISHING 













r prize 

ch - At ISLAND LODGE, we guarantee fishermen | 
their legal catch, in Island Lake and ten other 
smaller lakes ... all practically unfished. Here 
you will find every modern facility for your | 

» Ont. comfort with due consideration for your pocket. | 

ods’ For complete information, write 

GE ISLAND LODGE 

BE. Dougie MacRae, Mgr. Ardbeg, Ont., Canada 

» famous Eee a <a = — —— 
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and OUTFITTERS 
for these columns 

If you want Real Sport 

get in touch with them 
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KENTVILLE "CQ WINDSOR 


ALASIXA 


MIXED BAG HUNTS: 


Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 

diak, grizzly, black bear; cari- - 

bou: mountain sheep and goat; 
Z Kenai moose. Individually 
> planned parties. No extras; 
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4 YARMOUTH 


horses, planes, boats in- 
cluded. 14th successful year. = | ~ 
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Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 


ve 
er 
for 


tuna...or to the picturesque little Evangeline’s Acadia, Halifax! 

harbors along the Bay of Fundy Dominion Atlantic trains meet 
where fishermen spend their days. steamers. Only overnight—Boston to 
Visit numerous fresh-water lakes for Yarmouth, or 22 hours from N. Y. 
the joys of trout and salmon fishing! Send for A/l-Expense Tours booklet. 






| Come to salty old Yarmouth for game _ Play tennis, golf, swim! See Digby, 





Three Furnished Adirondack Camps 


FOR RENT DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


In Beautiful Beaver Lake Country | 























OR FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES 405 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
Good fishing and Hunting or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., N. Y., 
Fisher Forestry & Realty Co. or your nearest travel agent. 
Lyons Falls, N. Y. ae ee - — 











JUNE, 1939 
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Some of our finest 


salmon fishing is found in the harbors of 


such metropolitan ports as Seattle, 


Tacoma, 


Olympia, Bellingham, Everett, Anacortes and 
Port Angeles. Salmon runs begin in January 


and last through September, 


with Salmon 


Derbies a big feature of this thrilling sport. 
Anybody can enter. Salmon up to fifty pounds 
are not uncommon, and we catch ’em on light 


tackle! 


If you go for scenery, there are scenic 


spots galore where fish are biting year-round, 


n both fresh and sale water. Salmon, Steel- 


head, Trout, Chars, Bass, Perch, Crappies, etc. 
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So ceeieanersepemDens 


1889 * GOLDEN JUBILEE . 


~ 


For hunters, large 
and small game 
vacationists, the pos- 
sibilities from sea- 
level to ski-level are 
unlimited. Every 
sport and relaxation 
under a cool sun! 
Low costs, wide 
paved highways, ex- 
cellent accommoda- 
tions. Fast travel 
schedules from all 
principal U. S. 


cities. 





Scenic waters 






@ Visit Wash. 
ington State's 
exhibits at the 
two World's 
Fairs. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Washington State Progress Commission, 
State Capitol, Olympia, Wash. Dept. 602 I 
Please send me your new FREE illustrated booklet 

| 
| 
| 


Name 


Appr ESS 





. STATE-WIDE HOSPITALITY * 1939 
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Wisconsin Float Trips 


LOAT TRIPS down the rivers and 

streams in the Indian Head Lake and 
River region of Wisconsin are becoming 
a popular sport for the fisherman who 
wants fish. Whether your preference is 
for trout, bass, pike, or muskies, you will 
find all of these when taking a float down 
the fast, hard-running streams of the In- 
dian Head country. 

Equipment needed is a boat or a canoe, 
the former used on streams where large 
rocks are numerous, fly rod, casting rod, 
tackle, food, and blankets. Most river 
trips require an experienced river man to 
handle the craft, as these streams have 
fast water and occasional rapids. 

These trips offer a change of fishing 
holes every minute as well as a change of 
scenery. With them you reach some 
grand fishing holes. Anchor is dropped, 
and you fish such holes thoroughly, as un- 
fishable sections are quickly passed by. 

For the utmost in enjoyment as well as 
in good fishing, you must not travel over 
25 miles aday. More than that makes the 
trip hard work, with the pleasure soon 
forgot. On streams where fishing is at its 
best, 14 miles is about the limit. 

Float trips of from 1 day to 3 weeks 
can be arranged, with the 1, 2, and 3-day 
trips the most common. These river trips, 
diversified by fishing the 2,100 inland 
lakes and trolling for lake trout on the 
south shore of Lake Superior, have def- 
inite appeal for the sportsman and his 
family. 

Some good trips for bass are those 
down the Namakagon, Totogatic, Saint 
Croix, Eau Claire, Wood, Red Cedar, 
Clam, and Yellow rivers. Sections of the 
Chippewa, Flambeau, Namakagon, Eau 
Claire, Totogatic, Saint Croix, and Yel- 
low are best for pike. For trout your 
choice should be among the Brule, Pop- 
lar, Flag, upper end of Namakagon, Iron, 
Apple, Elk Creek, Beaver, Anmicon, 
Black, and Bark. For muskies a trip 
down the Chippewa or Flambeau and its 
tributaries is to be recommended.— 
Lloyd E. White. 
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Trout in Missouri 


ENNETT SPRINGS is one of the three 

parks in Missouri with good trout fish- 
ing. The others are Roaring River in 
Barry County and Montauk in Dent 
County. Bennett Springs has about a 
mile of trout water, to where the spring 
branch empties into the Niangua River, 
and there is some trout fishing in the 
Niangua below where the branch comes 
in, according to the State Conservation 
Commission. These waters are kept 
well-stocked throughout the season. 

Roaring River gives more trout-fishing 
water than Bennett Springs, and, in Mon- 
tauk, at the headwaters of the Current 
River, there are 30 miles of trout water. 
Most fishing, however, is done in the up- 
per two miles of the stream. 

In all State parks fishermen must not 
only have the regular State fishing li- 
cense, but, in addition, are required to 
purchase a tag for 25 cents daily, for the 
right to fish in the parks. The money so 
received is used to improve the park 
fishing. 





Ever Fish the Lakes and Streams of 


Algonquin Park, Ontario? 


The Petawawa ...The Glory Hole 
White Partridge . . Lavielle? 


If you haven't, you've never known real 


fishing. TROUT (speckled and lakers) 
aplenty from May on, Finest BASS and MUSKIES 
starting July list. Experienced woodsmen will guide 
you to the best spots on home waters or outfitted trips. 
Comfortable innerspring bedding. Screened cabins. 
We're far away from any beaten auto roads—giving real 


seclusion and fishing that holds up year after year. 
Write for folder . . . early! 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Pembroke 











Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, Via Box 37, 
HIGHLANDS OF 


ALGONQUIN PARK "ons 


Speckled Trout—Lake Trout 
Small Mouth Black Bass 


HIGHLAND INN Comatotey _Sesentanes, for real 
comfort and good foo ning water & private 
baths. Fishing & eaten oo" Complete outfitting 
facilities for campers. Excellent guides. Tennis, rid- 
ing, bathing, etc. King’s Highway from Toronto & 
Montreal or Canadian National Railway direct. 


PAGET BROTHERS—Owners & Operators 








peace—rest—quiet 


SIX POINT LODGE 


“Off the beaten trail’’ 
A fortunstely located LOG CABIN camp in Canada’s pine forests. 
An emma fastness surrounded by many lakes. Practically 
unfished. 
BASS—TROUT 


canoeing—bathing—exploring 
Fresh meats, cream and vegetables. Home cooked food and lots 
of it. Clean white sheets. Hudson's Bay blankets. Elevation 1400 
feet. Drive, to door. Rates $4.00 per day. Guides, motors. Boats 


**no leaky. ¢ — CoN folder. 





» Room 1305, 220 E. 42, N.Y.C. 
AFTER. JUNE 1 ist. PAUDASH, DASH, ONTARIO,” CANADA. 
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| WantFinest Speckled Trout 

Fishing in Place Where 
You’re Alone??? 


Grand fish that ya to 4 Ib.—and in plenty. Fly 
fishing excellent. Remote spot in Northern Ontario 
yet only overnite from Toronto. If this is what 
you want, write for particulars to 


ART GROUT, CHAPLEAU, ONTARIO, CANADA 















NORTHERN 











LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, ope by themselves on the shores of 
eaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
io your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 

bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 

fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 

Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
_Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont.,Canada 


ATTENTION, EARLY FISHERMEN! —— 
WABI- KON CAMP offers you 
excellent Spring Fishing 
Lake Trout— Northern Pike —Pickerel 
Good accommodations, meals and service. 
Special rates from May 15 to June 15. 
Write for information to 

WABI-KON 
H. O. Wilson Timagami, 





CAMP 


Ont., Canada 











LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Timagami Forest Reserve 
Unspoiled fishing forSmall- 
Mouth Bass, Salmon and 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyes, 
Great Northern Pike, 
Camping trips arrangec 
Canoes, rowboats, out 
oard motors for rent. Huge 
log lodge and cabins pro- 
vide splendid accommoda- 


WILDS tion for whole family. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 


Timagami Lodge, Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 


KOOKAGAMING LODGE 


And Fishing Club, Sudbury District, Northern Ont. 


GAME FISHING AT ITS BEST! 


Kookagaming Lake, off the beaten path, unexcelled 
fishing for salmon and grey trout, adjoining lakes for 








small mouth bass, pickerel, northern pike and mus- 
kies. Modern log camps, excellent table. Guides 
boats and fis licenses. Reasonable rates. YOU 


hing 
WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED AT KOOKAGAMING. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


G. S. WRIGHT. CRERAR P.0., ONTARIO 











Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE “ssxxse 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 





A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario’s best fishing and hunting district 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. | 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden Rates $8.50 per 
day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur- 


ther information write 
L. L. Cameron, Samoset Lodge, 





Monetville, Ontario. 
— 
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Wild Country Canoe Trip 


HE WILD COUNTRY south of Chap- 

leau, Ont., affords an excellent canoe 
trip of 125 miles, using the Montreal 
River as your water highway. You start 
at Chapleau, on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and go to a 
point on the Algoma Central Railway, 
105 miles from Franz and 90 miles from 
Sault Sainte Marie. There is excellent 
fishing along the way, and you traverse 
a country abounding in big game, with 
striking scenery. The paddling is easy. 

The Montreal River was a favored 
water trail with the Cree and Ojibwa 
Indians from Lake Superior to James 
Bay. Portages worn deep by moccasined 
feet and other signs of ancient use are 
still to be found in the heavily timbered 
lands between Missanabie and Bisco- 
tasing. 

While the trip may easily be covered 
in 7 days, it is so enjoyable that it should 
be taken leisurely. Opportunities for 
side trips into connecting lakes and 
streams are numerous, with the fun of 
fishing in little-fished and hidden waters. 

As soon as you leave Chapleau, you 
find good fishing, for the river abounds 
in great Northern pike, small in size 
but voracious lure takers. Just beyond 
the first portage is Fife Lake, with 
larger fish. This lake is studded with 
heavily timbered islands, and its waters 
are very clear. For the first day, you 
have to work against the current. Sum- 
mit Lake makes a good camping place, 
situated on the crest of the Height of 
Land, which divides the lakes and rivers 
of the north from those to the south. 
This lake has fine fishing,and is the 
true source of the Montreal River. 


NO SWIM JUST, 
DEAR ! 





At Antler Lake, about a day’s journey 
from Summit Lake, is an excellent camp 
site. In this section of the trip, the only 
game fish is the Northern pike, but ex- 
cellent trout fishing may be had in a 
few days’ journey down the river by 
following the route over the Batchawana 
River. If you wish to go through to the 
Algoma Central Railway, there is a little 
lake 1% miles from the Montreal River 
crossing where wonderful catches of 
speckled trout are made. 

This is a wild country, with forests 
coming to the water’s edge, and trees 
trailing their branches in the water. 
Moose and bear are often seen, and there 
are some deer as well as an abundance 
of small game. As the game seems al- 
most tame, because human visitors are 
so rare, few places in Canada offer bet- 
ter chances for wild-animal photog- 
raphy. 

From the mouth of Little Whitefish 
River, the portages become more fre- 
quent, although none of them are long. 
The river sweeps through a very rugged, 
mountainous country for about half a 
mile, where the current is swift, and 
three portages are necessary. A few 
miles below Fire Rangers’ Camp No. 3, 
the river widens out, and has a good, 
strong current. There are no more 
portages to the railway, and the canoe 
is carried along at considerable speed. 

Parties may be outfitted at Chapleau, 
where experienced guides are to be ob- 
tained.—A. O. S. 
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Dall A White Sheep in the 
on ing grounds. 
Bighorn and Stone Sheep ss 
in the Canadian Rockies 
Stone and Fannin Sheep in 
British Columbia 
Osborne Caribou, Moose, 
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and Alberta 
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PRIVATE! 


WULASTOOK LODGE 


C. K. Howard, 


186 Tremont 


206 Dixie Terminal Building 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
|ROUGH IT or DE LUXE IT 


all the big game in North America, the lordly . 


moose makes his home in Canada’s unspoiled hunt- 


Bring your gun North this year —and get a 


big set of Moose Antlers for your den! 


n planning the best hunting trip ever, write 
Manager, Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
lways, Montreal, Canada, or the nearest Agent 


listed here. Be specific about the type of game you want, 
the time available, and preference as to territory. 


Street 
Division Street 
Michigan Blvd. 


Detroit,12 5397 echingten Bivd. 
New York, 673 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, 355 Fifth Avenue 
San Francisco, 648 Market St. 


Lo wErywhere 
lot Cattada 








at WINDSOR LODGE 
New Brunswick, Canada 
SALMON, TROUT, BL. BASS, SPRING BEAR 
Tennis, Saddle Horses, Bathing, Boating 


This year enjoy a vacation tailored to your re- 
quirements your family’s. Get back to nature 


in a log cabin or enjoy all the comforts of home at 
our main lodge with hot & cold a water, 
bath, showers, electricity. Great sport either way. 


Bungalows to rent Fully outfitted canoe trips. 

1 hunting parties now being booked. Grade-A 
Only 40 miles from U.S. border. Drive car 
) garage Write, 


SANDY’S DIAMOND GUIDES 


Box 734-A, St. John, Charlotte Co., N. B., Canada 








Now Open For Limited Number of Guests 
Atlantic Silver Salmon—Speckled Trout 
Landlock Salmon—Small Mouth Bass 

ores Bear License 

ls me ¢ amp Modern conveniences. Exc peiient food. Be guide 

Re Alex Tayle Sporting Gooda Ste g Waet bond 

Ne Y. rk ¢ ity Wire 1 reservation 

F. 


Cedric Cooper, Long Creek, Fredericton, N.B., Canada = 











HUNTING and FISHING | 
PARADISE 


Atlantic Silver Salmon 
Sea Trout Brook Trout 
guarantee a shot at Bear in May and 
Long and short trips by canoes. 
Lake & Stream Fishing. 
William asia Jr., South Bathurst, N. B., Can. 


We 
June. 


HUNGRY TROUT & SALMON 
Combine Fishing & Bear Hunt 


We have excellent success hunting bear in Spring. 


Free Bear license April, May & June 
Travel by canoe——hunt and fish over leased and 
protected streams, lakes and ponds (700 sq. mi. 

of territory). Stop in comfortable log cabins. 
Rest of guides and food. Rates reasonable, 
Folder on request, 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 


E. F. Fox, Box It, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can, 








Pipestone e Falls Lodge| 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’’ get off the 
beaten paths to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park American plan, store, canoe trips, 
log cabins with electric lights, showers, etc. 


Box 137 | 


NORTHWOOD RESORT 


Lae aplenty. Bass, Pike, etc. Guides. A forest 
reat. Our boats on 16 lakes. Log Cabins; Rustic 

Di ning Lodge; Lounge. 

Modern @ @ Secluded @ @ Quiet. References. 

Weekly $30 to $35 each. Hot and cold showers. 

Come! Enjoy the best! American Plan Only. 


Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Baker, Props., Marcell, Minn. 








°, M. J. Conorton, Prop. 















CRUISE “EXPLORE 4 


SUPERIOR-QUETICO V4 
COUNTRY a 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING. SERVICE 
FOR CANOE 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig Olson, Monoger 








TRIP 
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Meet your match 


IN 350,000 SQUARE 
MILES OF WATER! 





The gamest fresh-water fish of North 
America is the famous ouananiche, 
“landlocked salmon.”’ But in Québec’s 
350,000 square miles of water are also 
trout, sturgeon, musky, bass to take 
it out of the best of anglers. Fishing, 
here, is sport! 

Guides help make it so. They are 
reliable, efficient men who’ve grown 
up in the woods. Accommodations are 
clean and comfortable—some luxurious, 
if you like them that way. Transporta- 
tion is by plane, train, motor. This 
year, make it Québec. You'll be back 
from then on! Mail the coupon now/ 


LA PROVINCE DE 


QUEBEC 
y FOR FISHING! | 


Province of Québec Tourist Bureau 
Dept. SH-3, 

Parliament Buildings 

Québec City, Québec 
FREE—Please send me guide books 


and complete fishing information on 
Québee Province; also official road maps. 


Address 











VISIT QUEBEC AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
— THEN GO ON TO VISIT QUEBEC! 


Quebec’s WesternLaurentians 





25,000 Square Miles of virgin fishing and hunt 
ing in the famous Kippewa-Dumoine-Coulonge 
Pontiac-Lievre River Valleys, will open April 
seth. The greatest canoeing district in Amer- 


ica. Enjoy it while it lasts. Write, sending re- 


turn postage 


FISH & GAME ASSOCIATION 
195 Main St. Hull, Que., Canada 
A Sports Office for Sportsmén 


NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘ssi 


Speckled Trout — Ouananiche 
Moose - Bear 
This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 

quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 
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Sport in Southern Missouri 


QUIRRELS, QUAIL, AND COTTON- 

TAIL rabbits are abundant in Howell, 
Ozark and Douglas counties, Mo. Wild 
turkeys are scarce, and the season is 
closed the year around, as federal and 
State efforts are being made to build up 
the flocks. 

The principal fishing stream in that 
section is the North Fork of the White 
River. Not more than 10 or 12 miles from 
Cabool, Mo., this gives very good bass 
fishing, and a little farther down it can 
be fished from a boat. I usually put in at 
Fiddle Spring or Twin Bridges, and in 
low water have to drag the boat over the 
shoals, but I often get the limit of 10 bass 
running from 1 to 2, and sometimes 3 Ib. 
I take them either with fly rod or plugs. 
Below the mouth of Bryant Creek, which 
empties into North Fork near Tecumseh, 
Mo., it is large enough to float with a 
boat anywhere. Outboard motors may be 
used here to some extent, and are com- 
mon from the Arkansas line downstream 
to the junction with the White River at 
Norfolk, Ark. 

The bass is the principal game fish of 
Ozark streams. Both large and small- 
mouths are found in nearly every stream, 
with smallmouths predominating in most 
waters. There are some channel cats and 
wall-eyes, but they are not plentiful in 
the section referred to. The goggle-eye, 
or rock bass, is very plentiful, and blue- 
gills are found in some numbers. White 
River and the lower part of the North 
Fork also have abundant non-game fish. 
The blue, or river catfish, sometimes 
reach enormous size.—J. Carl Ferguson. 


Atlantic City Fishing 


AST YEAR 2,000 TUNA were brought 

into the docks of Atlantic City, N. J., 
by sportsmen, according to the Atlantic 
City Tuna Club. Probably there is no 
place on either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific Ocean that can boast a record 
equally good. These fish run large in 
those waters. At present, the record fish 
was that caught by Capt. Fred Wicht 
off Ambrose, in September, 1933, which 
weighed 705 lb. But there are much 
larger fish to be caught. Tuna weighing 
1,500 Ib. have been taken in nets off that 
coast. 

The fishing season opens with mack- 
erel trolling in May, and closes, with the 








exception of fishing 100 miles off shore, 
with the year’s biggest run of bluefish 
in November. During that season, bo- 
nito, bluefish, dolphin, broadbill sword- 
fish, sailfish, and tuna are among the 
fine game fish to be caught. Other prized 
fish are striped bass, pompano, weakfish, 
channel bass, kingfish, mackerel, and 
marlin. 

Probably the reason for the excellent 
sea fishing off the New Jersey coast is 
the formation of the ocean bottom. The 
Hudson palisades continue, under water, 
and are the home of lush marine vegeta- 
tion. Also, these waters are dotted with 
wrecks and artificial banks which draw 
the fish nearer shore. 

Charter boats with skilled guides are 


— 


SALMON and TROUT FISHING 





TITANIA 
FISHERMEN... 


You want to explore new territories . . ? 
Come and try your luck in the St. Maurice Valley, 
In Northern Quebec, where gamiest fish abound! 


A canoe trip in this region is 
the thrill of your life. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


REGIONAL TOURIST BUREAU 


936, rue St-Pierre, Trois-Rivieres, P. Q. Canada 





ANTICOSTI 


All-Expense Trip 
From Montreal - i2days - %150-°° 








_Gerald J. Grace, Prop., 


ou RS ET. osu 
NORTHFIELD LODGE 


In The Gatineau Valley 
GRACEFIELD, QUE. 
Small Mouth Black Bass 
Great Northern Pike—Wall Eyes—Trout 

Comfortable cabins with fireplaces. Central Dining 
room. Home cooking. Excellent bathing beach. Beau- 
tiful scenery and mountain climbing. Ten leased lakes 
now open to the public. No extra licenses. Early res- 
ervations advisable. 

Gracefield, Que., Canada 





SPECKLED TROUT 
In Streams & Virgin Lakes 


Also Lake Trout, Wall-eyed Pike, Great 
Northerns, Bass. Catch plenty. Our leased 
lake open to public. Limited accommodation. 
Make reservation before coming. Write 


NORBERT MAYRAND 


Gracefield, Que., Canada 
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Paradise Gamps & Lodges 


In Northern Ontario’s Wilds 


New lodge just opened on virgin lake in virgin 
territory. Finest Muskie, Lake Trout and Wall- 
eye fishing in Northern Ontario. Big game hunt- 


ing and canoe trips outfitted. Write for folders 
and maps. 


Louis Paradis, Quibell, Ontario, Canada __ 





Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes 


Game fish that make your gear sing and your nerves 
tingle, are laying in wait for you along French River. 
Stay at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. 
Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Guests can drive to our door. 








The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 


Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc. Log 
Cabins, dining hall, boats. A very satisfactory 
vacation assured. Rates $20 a week. Good auto 


road from Toronto to camp. For information, write 


EDGAR BERGERON, 


NOELVILLE, ONT., CANADA 











“MANITOULIN ISLAND 











Large housekeeping parties, six to ten .. . Attention! 
Beautiful location on Lake Mindemoya. Complete use 
of large stone house, five large bedrooms, completely 


furnished, bedding & new innerspring mattresses. 
Good stove, electricity, ice. Excellent fishing, wall- 
eyes, bass, panfish, trout. Sand beach, new 18 ft. boat 


Suitable for outboard. Spring water. Centrally located 
near good hospital, store, telephone. Use of garden, 
house & boat $1.50 per day per person 

George Hodgson Mindemoya, Ont., Canada 


- Where to GO >) 
as S 


1 N 
FIs 


Ask Us 
about choice Trout Fishing in June . Lake and 
Stream ... (best time of the year} 

Walleyes Galore, Muskies June 20, Bass July 1 
Housekeeping cabins. Main Lodge. Family accom- 
modations. Sand Beach. Just the place for a good 
rest and good sport. Write or wire. Folder. 

CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
Len Hughes Trout Mills, Ont., Canada 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks, Grouse, in season 
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Up-to-the-Minute 
Sor Vou! 


The Where-To-Go Department 
each month gives you up-to-the- 
minute about choice 
hunting and fishing locations all 
This infor- 
mation comes to you from staff 


information 
over North America. 
correspondents—themselves sports- 


the field here, there, 
everywhere. 


men—in 


OUTDOOR LIFE also gives 
you each month up-to-the-minute 
information as to the open seasons 
for game and fish in each State 
and Province what game or fish 
you may take and where you may 
take them—each month—for your 
service! 


in Outdoor Life 


this month—every month 











Only 3 hours 

from N.Y. 
bea World's Fair 
=. 





Room 201, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
NAME ‘ fahcilladanaliinilliostnmaniiiets 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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RANCH VACATION 


Pack trips—riding—fishing—hunting in season 

Spend this vacation on a regular stock ranch 
This is not a dude ranch—50 miles from Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Limited capacity 
low rates—write for free folder. 


Bridgman Ranch Clyde Park—Montana 











L q 1D 
AZY BB RANCH 
An Operating and Guest Ranch 
Where the Fishing’s Good! 

Spend your vacation this summer in the Beautiful 
Mountainous, Timbered Country in Western Mon- 
tana. Saddle and Pack Horses. Everything furnished 
complete. Furnished cottages only, if desired. A 
wonderful place for ‘‘Kids’’ to spend the summer. 
Write for special 1939 prices and booklet 

Bert S. Hind, Mer. Libby, Montana 












FISH AND HUNT LION 


via Pack Trains 


in UTAH—NOW! 


All expenses and arrangements included. 
Rates reasonable. Write for references and 


full information. 
JOE JUDD 





Stop your car on the 
Big Wind, the Gros 
Ventre, the Platte, 
Green, Snake or any 
one of hundreds of 
streams and fi// your 
creel; ride a horse a 
few miles into the 
back country and cast 
your fly over practically 
virgin waters. Get REAL 
fishing that you'll never 
duplicate Rainbows, 
Cutthroats Browns, 
Brooks, Mackinaws, and 
even Salmo roosevelts 

the GOLDEN one! Lots 
of them — BIG ones, too! 











There's also the YELLOW- 
STONE for you to enjoy—and 
the Grand TETONS. World's 
largest medicinal hot springs, 
Big Horn Mrens., Devil's Tow- 
er, Snowy Range, blazing sun- 
sets red as rouge, and the warm 
friendly welcome of the Old Prais 
West, unchanged by time, un- h '"9 Our 
hampered by city restrictions. 


Moreto Stt, D0 and ENJOY! 


Nowhere else in the world can you find so much; 
nowhere else can you DO—and enjoy—so many 
things... Only in Wyoming can you feed a wild 
bear, photograph a wild moose, see higher, more 
beautiful mountains, drive over perfect roads, 
and at the same time enjoy accommodations and 
comforts that compare with city horels. Mail 
the coupon TODAY and get FULL details 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
406 Stote Capitol Bidg., CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
I want to see more, do more and enjoy more on 
my trip this year. Send me full information on 
© Gener'lInformation C Rodeos, Frontier 

OC Highway Maps and Ourdoor Shows 
C Yellowstone and 0 Indian Sun Dances 

Gd. Teton Nat'l Park (© Hor Springs 


© Mountain Camping (© Dude Ranches and 
Resorts 


Going to the 


FAIR? 


Thousands et 


Abii tela? write 


'ghways 
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NAME 
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CEDAR CITY, UTAH 
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@ The Sportsman finds 
he ‘, Sun Valley the ideal 
spot for a summer and 
| \" fall vacation. There 


are lakes and streams 
within easy distance. 
Or, pack-trips can be 
\\ ¢ {,,; arranged intothe Idaho 
\ \\s Vi wilderness where waters 

a are alive with trout and 
other fighting fish. And there are 
pheasants, ducks and other small 
game in abundance. Big game, too, in- 
cluding deer, elk and mountain goats. 


AWA A 


(- 


The family can enjoy outdoor ice- 
skating in summer-— a new Sun Valley 
attraction; dancing, golfing, riding, 
tennis, swimming and other sports. 
There’s even a children’s playground 
with an experienced supervisor. 


RATES ARE REASONABLE 


Challenger Inn, open all year, 
features double rooms as low as $4 
per day. Sun Valley Lodge, a superb 
hotel, opens July Ist. 
Plan to visit Sun Valley — Ask 
anyone who has been there 
For information or reservations, write or wire 
W. P. ROGERS, General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
or 
W. S. BASINGER, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Saving Fourteen Million Fish 


Hundreds of fingerlings about to be transferred 
to a happier home, and given a new lease on life 





HEN Nature rebels in any man- 
ner whatever, conscientious con- 
servationists move to thwart its 


game-destroying machinations. And so 
it was in recent months that seven crews 
of workmen, wading into muddy waters 
of temporary streams in California, 
rescued the staggering total of 14,000,000 
fish stranded by receding high waters 
and returned them to “live waters.” As 
a result, sportsmen may be sure of good 
angling this season. 


Rescued fishlife include fry, finger- 
lings, and adults, the smallest number 
of any species being 11 salmon finger- 


lings; the largest embraced 8,692,732 fin- 
gerling squaretail catfish. All together, 
exactly 14,178,834 fish were rescued, ac- 
cording to the California Division of 
Fish and Game officials who supervised 


the count. Aside from the salmon and 
catfish, rescued fish included large- 
mouthed black bass, small- mouthed 
black bass, crappie, bluegill sunfish, 


forked-tail catfish, green sunfish, Sacra- 
mento perch, striped warmouth 
bass, shad, and trout. 

The Fresno County Sportsmen's Club, 
by hiring three men to work for three 
months of the rescue season, did much 
to make the enterprise successful. 

Exactly how would you go about rescu- 
ing a stranded salmon or trout? In Cali- 
fornia the problem was created by ab- 
normally high waters which, when they 
receded, left millions of fish stranded. 
The problem was solved by having com- 
petent leaders scout the drying pools 
and direct their crews. Each crew in- 
cluded two men equipped with a pick-up 
truck and other necessary implements. 

One workman would wade into the 
water, stretching a net from bank to 


bass, 
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After stretching their net across what 
would otherwise have become a grave- 
yard (above), the California rescuers 
closed in on the starving fish (below) 


bank. The other would stay ashore while 
the man in the water moved around in 


a circle, gradually drawing the net 
closed. Working rapidly, the two to- 
gether would pour rescued fish into 


waiting tubs, place the tubs on trucks, 
and rush them to the holding ponds. 
Hundreds of miles of rivers, creeks, and 
irrigation ditches were thus thoroughly 
seined. 

In previous years much emphasis was 
placed on reclaiming large quantities of 





fish, with little or no consideration for 
their proper distribution. The main ob- 
ject was to transport them to the near- 
est “safe” water. 

During the operations described, how- 
ever, the fish were transferred to hold- 
ing ponds, where they were fed and al- 
lowed to recover from the wasting ef- 
fects of the stagnant water from which 
they had been removed. The fish were 
then sorted and introduced into suitable 
lakes and reservoirs.—Andrew R. Boone. 
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Wild Boar Damage Claim 


NASHVILLE, TENN., insurance firm 

recently received a claim for dam- 
age to a camera caused by the charge of 
a wild boar in eastern Tennessee. It is 
believed that this is the first claim of its 
kind, and the circumstances leading to 
it are in themselves unusual and thrill- 
ing. They were described in detail in 
the February, 1939, issue of OUTDOOR 
LIFE. 

Paul Moore, photographer for the Ten- 
nessee Department of Conservation, 
made the claim. He had gone into the 
rugged mountain country around the 
headwaters of the Bald River in Monroe 
County, Tenn., to get action pictures of 
wild boars. He was accompanied by Val 
Solyom, state game technician, and au- 
thor of the article in OUTDOOR LIFE 
herein referred to, and Ben Ellis, local 
guide. 

Their three dogs soon jumped a good- 
sized boar, and ran him over a hill. Dogs 
and boar had been gone for several 
hours when, as the three men were about 


to eat lunch near their car, the boar 
rushed out of the bushes and leaped 
down the 10-foot bank into the road, 


followed by the dogs. Solyom fired at the 
boar, just grazing its back. The boar 
crossed the waist-deep Bald River, fol- 
lowed by hounds and men. Solyom and 
Ellis fired repeatedly, further wounding 
the boar, and their ammunition became 
exhausted. Solyom then went back 
through the river for more ammunition. 

The dogs now brought the boar to bay 
in a laurel thicket, and repeatedly had 
to dodge his lightning-like charges. 
Meanwhile Moore maneuvered for a pho- 
tograph, but both he and Ellis had to 
take to trees for safety. Again the boar 
took to its heels, and again it was 
brought to bay, this time in the gloom of 
a wooded hillside where a flashlight bulb 
was necessary to make a picture. Moore 
set his camera, flashed his bulb, and got 
what he thinks would have been the 
greatest action shot of a charging wild 
boar ever taken. 

3ut the flash of the 
boar’s attention. He charged Moore. 
Ellis managed to climb a tree. Moore 
couldn’t get to a tree in time but leaped 
aside. The boar hit him with its shoul- 
der, knocked the camera from his grasp, 
then trampled it underfoot while speed- 
ing past. 

At this moment Solyom returned and 
finished the boar with one shot as the 
animal came rushing down the hill. It 
was a 210-lb. tusker, about 2 years old. 
Moore’s camera was almost a complete 
loss, so the picture of that boar’s charge 
was also lost. The insurance claim 
brought these details to light. 


Omaha Collects Bass Fund 


MAHA, NEB., anglers have a fish- 
C) ing lake at their very doors— 

Carter Lake. Not so long ago a 
man could go there and take a nice 
string of bass within 3 or 4 hours’ fish- 
ing, but the fishing fell upon evil days. 
If an angler caught one or two in a day 
he felt himself lucky. 


bulb drew the 


Among the fishermen who liked to 
fish at the lake was C. W. Pierce of 
Omaha. He decided something should 


be done to restore the bass in the local 
lake. He talked it over with some of 
the other men whom he often met fish- 
ing at the lake. They agreed to co- 
Operate with him in raising a fund 
which should be used to purchase bass 
and stock them. Among these men 
were J. J. Kerrigan and Carl Nagl. 

The method used to get funds was 
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simple but effective. The Men’s Club of 
the Central Park Congregational church 
had had some ballot boxes made to be 
used in a beauty contest in one of the 
church entertainments. Earl C. Reyn- 
olds, a member of the Men’s Club, 
obtained the use of these boxes for 
the bass collection fund, and loaned 
them to Pierce. The boxes were placed 
in seven stores which sold fishing tackle, 
one jewelry store, and one automobile 
supply store. One of the tackle-store 
proprietors also donated the 10 cents 
fee collected on every fishing license he 
sold during the summer. 

The chief game warden of the State 
agreed to transport the bass purchased 
with the fund thus collected, free of 
charge. The city attorney was consulted, 
before the boxes were displayed, and 
gave an opinion that no law was being 
violated. The local papers gave the fund 
some fine publicity, and a card on each 


box told why the money was being 
collected. 
Pierce collected the money from the 


boxes every 10 days throughout the sum- 
mer, and deposited it in one of the 
local banks. On the first of September 
the boxes were picked up, and all the 
money which had been collected was 
invested in purchasing fingerling black 
bass from the McDowell Fisheries, 
located in the western part of the State. 

As a result of the enterprise of these 
Omaha sportsmen, it is safe to say that 
Carter Lake will offer much better fish- 
ing within the near future. The success 
of the project points the way to similar 
effort by anglers elsewhere, who find 
local waters depleted. 


"Buck Law'’ Not Always Wise 


HE SO-CALLED “buck law,” prohibit- 

ing the killing of does, is one of the 
most dangerous conservation tools in 
America, said A. B. Hatch, of the School 
of Forestry, University of Idaho, in a 
paper read at the Idaho Game Manage- 
ment conferences. When wisely used to 
permit some hunting while building up 
numbers, it is of real utility. Unfortu- 
nately, however, once a “buck law” has 
been passed it is almost impossible to 
repeal it. In the first place, a tradition 
is rapidly established whereby a doe is 
regarded as something almost holy and, 
in the public press of many states, to 


kill one has been likened to murde1 
Likewise, the argument is raised that 
opening the season on both bucks and 


does will result in more hunting acci- 
dents because of lessening the necessity 
for looking before we shoot. 

The results of a “buck law” long con- 
tinued are, first, overpopulation and de- 
struction of range and, second, exces- 
sive sex ratios. In some counties of 
Pennsylvania, where a “buck law” was 
in force for nearly 30 years, the sex ratio 
was once as wide as 22 to 1. As a con- 
well-antlered bucks 


sequence, mature, 
were almost lacking, so that most 
trophies were useless, and fawns were 


often dropped in the middle of winter. 
“Idaho has been more fortunate than 
its neighbors, and has never passed a 
‘buck law.’ It is believed that we would 
do well to continue to avoid this measure 
except possibly as a distinctly local and 
temporary expedient,” said Hatch. 
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Two-in-One Shot 


FRIEND and I 

were hunting last 
fall. After traveling 
all day without much luck, we came out 
into an old road. Looking down the 
road, we saw two big bucks. One was 
facing one way; the other, the opposite. 
Both bucks were in line with us. 

My friend lifted his .30/30 and fired 
at number one. At the crack of the gun 
both deer dropped. The one nearest to 
us got up and ran, but number two was 
stone dead when we walked up to him. 
We followed the trail of number one for 
more than a mile, finding blood and 
pieces of his intestines, finally losing his 
trail on some ledges with a curious red- 
topped moss growing on them. My friend 
had actually shot through one deer and 
instantly killed another—the first one 
getting away.—George Grover, Howland, 
Me. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Which Gun Is Best? 


EDITOR W. ALEXANDER 
Outdoor Life - is long on the tech- 

nical side of this .30/30 
and .300 Savage argument, and short on 
experience. Last season in Colorado, I 
saw a six-point bull elk shot with a .300 
Savage. It was hit in the shoulder over 
the heart at 142 steps. The 180-grain 
bullet blew up, and not a fragment 
reached the hollow. Had it not been 
for a second shot which broke the neck, 
the elk would have got away. 

Two days later, another member of 
our party killed a similar but slightly 
larger elk with one shoulder shot at 150 
steps, using a .30/30, 170-grain bullet 
which passed through to the skin on the 
opposite shoulder. I have watched both 
guns in action, and the .30/30 gives deeper 
penetration.—G. F. Stewart, Junction, 
Tex. 


Dad's Problem 


HE problem of War- 

ren P. Stout, Buf- 
falo, is one which con- 
fronts a great number of fathers. Hav- 
ing a son, I think that it is the desire of 
every father to have his sons share his 
interests. 

Our boy enjoys the outdoors fully as 
much as his mother and I. He began 
hunting and fishing with us when he was 
4. One way we have of keeping up his 
interests is to assign him certain duties, 
which give us a chance to see him in ac- 
tion, such as putting the leaders to soak, 
helping dress the lines, rowing the boat, 
or helping build duck blinds. If there 
is game to dress or fish to clean, my boy 
is allowed to do his share. One of his 
proudest moments was 2 years ago, when 
I took a 13-in. brown trout with a fly 
he had tied. Another thing which helps 
considerably is that we often ask one of 
his playmates along for company. This 
takes more time and more watching, but 
is well worth the extra pains. 

Perhaps some of the following sug- 
gestions might help. Become interested 
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HAW HAW, MY 9 
<KI0'S A GAL. 
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in your son's activities and make a pal 
of him in those lines; this might lead to 
a relationship so close that days in the 
field would be the natural outgrowth. 
Tell stories of the high spots of your 
hunting and fishing trips. Your son will 
think his dad is quite a man. He might 
not show it, but if you could see him 
some of the times when he is fighting 
mad because somebody has said some- 
thing about you, you would know this 
to be true.—Carl Hardin, Traverse City, 
Mich. 


Moose Antlers 


COUPLE of years 
ago you printed a 
letter I wrote about 
palmate and cervine types of moose ant- 
lers. As the latter type is showing up 
in America, you may be interested in 
what I think is a new development. 
On a moose hunt in Sweden last au- 
tumn I saw a photo of a spike bull shot 
3 years ago. I commented on the length 
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of the antlers, and was told that it was 
a freak head, as the bull was full-grown 
—4 or 5 years old, judging by his teeth. 
I later showed this photo to the secre- 
tary of the Norwegian Association of 
Hunters and Anglers. He told me that 
several such freaks had lately been re- 
corded in Norway. This has made me 
put forward the theory that it is not a 
freak at all, but just the second step in 
the degeneration of moose antlers. 

I am now gathering information about 
such freaks, and would like to know if 
anything of this kind has been recorded 
in America.—N. von Weymarn, Oslo, 
Norway. 


Enfield Conversion 


EDITOR AVE just read 
Outdoor Life: where Norman C. 

Bates says the Army 
authorities regard the alteration and con- 
version of the Enfield to the .300 Magnum 
as dangerous. However, there is a car- 
tridge for which the Enfield can be re- 
chambered, and safely too. It is the .30 
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WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Newton. When properly loaded, the .30 
Newton will show as much ballistic su- 
periority over the .300 Magnum as the 
300 Magnum does over the .30/06.— 
David A. Swaney, Girard, Pa. 


Hungry for More 


MAYBE THAT'S THE 
EXCEPTION THAT | 
PROVES THE RULE: 
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EDITOR ¥ “THE Private Lives 
Outdoor Life: of Ocean Fish,” 

Frederick C. Painton 
says that fish have been caught with 
hooks in their mouths but did not bite 
the same day. I’m sorry, but I beg to dif- 
fer with him. My buddy and I were fish- 
ing on Indian River in Michigan last 
July and we were out of sinkers, so he 
fashioned one out of a piece of tin. A rock 
bass struck, and after a little struggle the 
leader snapped. My friend then rigged 
another outfit and in a short time caught 
the same fish—tin sinker, leader, and 
with the hook in his lower jaw.—R. M. 
Sommer, Pandora, Ohio. 


‘Gator Traps 


N A small bayou near 

here, I found a brood 
of young alligators. I 
judge, by the remains of the nest that I 
found on the shore, that they are about 
2 weeks old. Does any reader know of 
a trap that I could make in order to se- 
cure a few of them for study?—Michel 
Buguoi, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Good-by Fish! 


HY is it that fish 

do not come back 
to a good fishing hole 
after dynamite has been used, either to 
get fish or to break up ice? I have heard 
that the concussion breaks up the river 
bed and tends to disturb the slime-like 
bottom; and that where that slime is 
missing, most fish will not stay. Is this 
true, or is there some other reason? I 
know of a good fishing hole for pike 
that was dynamited 2 winters ago, and 
there haven’t been any fish there since. 
—Vernon Richards, Norfolk, N. Y. 
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Hopped-up Catfish 


RECENT ietter 
from W. F. Ten- 
nis of Alliance, Ohio, 
states that catfish do not fight and Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan of Rodessa, La., knows 
that they do. Both are right and it’s the 
same old story of environment. Having 
learned to fish on the old Mahoning Riv- 
er at Alliance, I can back Mr. Tennis. 
The catfish there are full of catfish mari- 
juana or, to be exact, pennyroyal. The 
woods and fields are full of the soothing 
herb, and plenty of it is washed into the 
creeks and the river. The catfish roll in 
it and purr themselves to sleep. Mr. Ed. 
Klinger of Alliance has made some rec- 
ords on catfish purring. In the Maumee 
River above Toledo, the catfish have to 
dig right into the rock to get anything 
to eat. Result, they’re tough as muskies 
and give any fly rod a workout.—Frank 
C. Fisher, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Eagles in Action 


FEW years ago I 

had been poisoning 
coyotes out on the ice 
of Hebgan Lake here in Montana, and 
no matter how early each morning I 
went to pick up any that were poisoned, 
a pair of golden eagles from the moun- 
tain near by always beat me to it. I 
found every coyote half-eaten and the 
pelt entirely spoiled. I then set a couple 
of No. 4 traps by a coyote carcass and, in 
two mornings, caught the eagles. I kept 
them tied near my house with small 
chains strapped to a leg. 

Well, one day I was out feeding the 
larger bird with small pieces of meat, 
when like a flash she grabbed me with 
her untethered foot, catching me on my 
right arm just above the wrist. Her 
claws reached entirely around my arm, 
so the talons never had a chance to in- 
jure me much. I took it in fun at first 
and just stayed still and let her have her 
way. Her grip had the force of a good 
strong man. Finally I started to pull 
away, but she just clamped down harder, 
until it was as though some one had my 
arm in a vise and was giving me the 
works. 

I managed to get my other hand un- 
der her back claw but could not begin 
to pull even that one claw loose. Then I 
found that I could not get my hand out 
again. 

By this time my arm was dead clear 
to the shoulder. I just had to tromp 
that bird’s head off with my feet. I 
could not scare her loose or hurt her 
loose, but had to kill the eagle outright. 
My arm turned black almost to the shoul- 
der and hurt for several days.—F red Ker- 
zenmacher, West Yellowstone, Mont. 

ERE’S my slant on 

how mighty eagles 
are. Forty years ago 
when I took this ranch up as a home- 
stead, eagles were here by the hundreds. 
When I was trapping coyotes, they were 
in my traps every day. I have handled 
a thousand of them, first and last. 

Now, an eagle is powerful. He could 
tear a man’s head half off, if he got the 
first strike. But I never saw an eagle 
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kill antelope, deer, lambs, or sheep. He 
could cut them in ribbons if he went 
after them—but I have never seen it 
done. What I have seen eagles kill are 
sagehens, blue grouse, rabbits, and rock 
chucks. I have never seen an eagle pack 
anything off through the air in its claws. 
When I ride up to an eagle and his kill 
the eagle flies away from it, and when I 
go away he comes back. When riding in 
the mountains, I have seen sagehens fly 
by me with an eagle after them. Eagles 
can kill sagehens most easily just as 
they take off from the ground. But sage- 
hens know that and hide when an eagle 
flies over them. 

I have seen eagles play with bobcats 
and coyotes. I have seen them kill coy- 
otes in my traps without ever touching 
the coyotes. An eagle will fly down time 
after time and spread its claws as though 
to grip the coyote, which will then thrash 
itself to death trying to keep out of the 
way. 

In taking hundreds of eagles out of 
my traps, I have never had one strike at 
me. I reach down carefully and get the 
loose foot above the claw, then I step on 
the springs of the trap, take the bird 
out and give him a toss, and away he 


goes. Eagles are said to carry off wolves, 
and to kill men. I have never seen it 
done. Let’s tell the truth about the 


eagle.—W. J. Laverty, Gannett, Ida. 


Peep-Peep Sight 





I'LL HAVE TO TRAIN } 
A BIRD TO HELP ME! 
= 





HILE hunting the 

elusive buck near 
Straight, Pa., in 1934, 
I stood on a stump for a better view. 
Noticing a little rustle in the bushes, and 
being rather exposed, I stood very quiet- 
ly; then, seeing that more than one deer 
was approaching, raised my rifle to my 
shoulder. Five does came through in 
single file, with three fawns. Thinking 
that there might be a buck in the rear, 
I held my position. Just about the time 
the first doe came into sight, a chick- 
adee lighted on my gun barrel, and there 
it stayed. Between my efforts to keep 
from laughing out loud and watching for 
a rack, I was having a great time. When 
I finally decided that there was no buck 
in the group, I actually had to shake 
that bird off my gun, and the eight deer, 
which were then quite near, were down 
over the mountain like a shot.—L. M. 
Stewart, Hubbard, Ohio. 
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Forgot to Duck 


ERHAPS it is not a 

good idea to bring 
a sad story to a corner 
as bright as this one, but I would like 
to relate an example of just what can 
happen to the too-efficient sportsman. 
Chud and I had taken our decoys, duck 
calls, and other equipment out on one of 
those famous Mississippi sloughs to hunt 
ducks. The dealer that had sold us the 
equipment warned us that the decoys 
were very true to life. We put out the 
decoys, settled back into the blinds with 
the calls, and quacked away. In a few 
minutes, a lone drake circled our spot, 
looked it over, then headed for the 
feeding grounds on the other side of 
the channel. 

In about 10 minutes we heard the most 
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unearthly rumble. There, coming right 
at us, was that drake at the head of a 
flock of 1,123,479 ducks. We were so ex- 
cited we kept right on quacking. 

The ducks came at us! We shot once! 
My gun jammed. Chud shot again, tried 
to shoot a third time. Poor Chud! Those 
ducks were so thick, and so near, that, 
when he shot the third shell, the charge 
could not leave the barrel and the gun 
backfired. I got my limit of dead ducks 
that were killed by flying metal from the 
exploding gun.—Orlin H. Runde, Hazel 
Green, Wis. 


Liked Horseback Hunt 


EDITOR FTER reading S. P. 
Outdoor Life: Shannon’s strong 

criticism of Arthur 
Hawthorne Carhart’s article about a 
Colorado deer hunt on horseback, I 
reread the yarn. I call it a mighty good 
description of a very exciting deer hunt 
—certainly nothing unsportsmanlike. I 
failed to find that Mr. Carhart recom- 
mends a Magnum .357, as Mr. Shannon 
says. Just what kind of shot does Mr. 
Shannon think he is when he suggests 
shooting from Lookout Mountain at 
deer on the surrounding mountains with 
a revolver? Maybe he does not know the 
357 Magnum belt gun referred to by 
Mr. Carhart is a revolver! If the 
governor in the article was willing to 
stake his chances of getting a buck on 
his shooting with a revolver, I call him 
a mighty good sport.—Byron E. Cottrell, 
Galeton, Pa. 


Highway Game 

M. ROGERS has 

asked other 
sportsmen to write 
about game that is killed on highways. 
Last hunting season I was working 37 
miles from here and drove every day. 
Every morning I would count the rab- 
bits seen dead along the highway. I have 
counted up to 14 and not less than 3. If 
people driving autos at night would blow 
the horn and flash their lights when 
game becomes confused in front of their 
cars, it would save the life of many a 
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wild creature.—Raymond S. Perkins, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

Likes .410 
EDITOR HEN Wm. Harn- 


den Foster comes 
around with a state- 
ment like, “Despite glowing stories, the 
.410 is not a practical game gun,” I doubt 
his authority. I have been hunting ever 
since I could hold a gun (I’m 26 now) 
and I’ve been using a .410 always. I find 
that a .410 loaded with Kleanbore or Su- 
per-X, %-oz. load is enough to kill any 
rabbit, quail, or grouse, with an occa- 
sional pheasant, up to and sometimes 
more than 30 yd. 
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HAR HAR, THE 
30-30'S GOT 
A NEIGHBOR 
in THE DOG 
HOUSE ! 








During my few years of experience, 
I have probably killed 40 rabbits, and of 
those 40, only 7 needed a second shot to 
finish them; as for handling, you can 
carry a light .410 around all day without 
minding its weight or recoil. If Mr. 
Foster doubts me, he is cordially invited 
to come and hunt with me.—Robert J. 
Witman, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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STARTING THE DAY RIGHT 


You know the way it is: While chill still grips the spring- 
fed lake, you tempt those bronzeback bass with plug 
and bug and every other lure at your command — 


and find it hard to let the other fellow have a turn 











Buck Lake, where the giant trout drowsed 
in the brilliant blue of the alpine water 


6 HE biggest trout in Idaho are 
in Buck Lake,” said Roy, our 
packer. “I saw a party come 
down from. there with trout 

twenty-nine inches long, and they said 

they hooked into some bigger ones that 
busted up their tackle and got away.” 

Frank Moran, his partner, nodded in 

agreement. 

Bud and I had been spending a month 
along the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
River, in Idaho, fishing and taking pic- 
tures. Now we wanted a climax to our 
trip. We yearned to end on a high note. 

“How much of a trip is it?’’ we asked. 

“About twelve miles, mostly up.” 

We were on the southern edge of the 
Idaho primitive area. We could guess 
just what sort of trip it would be, for, 
if there’s a rougher country on earth, I 
haven't heard of it. But Bud looked at 
me and I looked right back at Bud. 

“‘Let’s!” we said together. 

The four of us took the steep trail up 
Old Baldy, a 9,722-foot peak, and, with 
much grunting, sweating, and slipping, 
finally reached the top, having watered 
our horses at a spring 200 feet below the 
peak. Now we Stopped. to rest, Around 
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us stretched a tumbled mass of moun- 
tains, knife edges, steep cliffs, and rock 
slides, the home of bighorn sheep and 
mountain goats. As we followed the 
trail that goes southwest along the 
ridge, Roy pointed out a bear track. A 
sheer drop of 1,000 feet bordered the 
north side of the trail, and at its foot 
lay a group of alpine lakes, incredibly 
blue, and meadows brilliant with flow- 
ers. In the distance, we saw three big- 
horn sheep, a small ram, and two ewes. 
Grizzlies are reputed to frequent that 
Buck Lake country, but we saw none, 
nor were we sorry. We turned down the 
ridge, the horses sliding on their hocks, 
and came out upon a meadow, halting 
beside a small pond. Through the scat- 
tered pifion pines and firs, we could see 
the brilliant blue of a lake—Buck Lake! 

We threw the rigging off the horses 
and turned them loose to roll and feed. 
Then we stacked the saddles and cov- 
ered them with canvas. Eager as we 
were to get at those fabulous trout of 















Buck Lake, we dug into the saddlebags, 
took out the grub, and stuffed ourselves 
with sourdough bread, butter, and serv- 
ice-berry jam. 

We set up our rods, and walked 
toward the lake. The walk became a 
trot, the trot a run, and the run a 
frenzied scramble to see who would 
first wet his line. All we could think of 
was the monster rainbows we believed 
were waiting to be caught. A slight 
breeze was dimpling the lake, distort- 
ing the reflection of crags and trees, 
and the fluffy white clouds that herded 
peacefully overhead like sheep. 

Frank got to the water first, waded 
across a rocky shoal where the icy rivu- 
let from the upper pond flowed in, and 
sent a gray fly sailing out to a point 
where the shoal ended in deep water. 
Hardly had it touched the water before 
it disappeared in a shower of spray, and 
we could see the flash of a silver-and- 
pink trout. The line went out and 


down, and the sturdy rod bent. Then, 
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the same manner. We cut 
the trees into ten-foot logs, 
and rolled them into the 
water. We joined them by 
nailing green jack pines 
across the ends, and then 
lashed them with rope, to 
make sure they wouldn't 
come apart out in the lake. 
Then I cut a long, slender 
pole for motive power, and 
we shoved off. 

Roy did the poling while 
I worked out my line. I 
had thirty yards of H.C.H. 
line spliced to fifty yards 
of backing. Stout enough, 
in theory, but I wondered 


A daily visitor to the camp, this inquisitive young chipmunk if it would hold the ten 


found the lures on the author's hat worthy of investigation 


forty feet out, a trout broke the surface 
and soared upward in a soul-stirring 
leap. We all whooped. 

We were fishing in the sky at Buck 
Lake. To the south and west were rug- 
ged battlements of granite. But, on 
north and east, only a low, rocky ridge 
held back the water. Beyond it was 
nothing but the clouds, and it seemed 
as though we could paddle across the 
lake and be right among them. 

Frank's rainbow was exactly seven- 
teen inches long. It was deep and 
plump, with a vivid line of pink along 
its sides, rosy gills, and numerous black 
I never have seen a more beauti- 
ful fish. Bud trotted along the shore 
and took a stand 100 yards beyond 
Frank. Roy and I had other plans. We 
had the idea that the big trout might 
be out in deep water, and we proposed 
to get out where they were. 

We selected a dead tree at the edge 
of the lake, felled it with our ax, 
trimmed it, and then toppled another in 


spots. 


and twelve-pound monsters 
I expected to catch. The little waves 
washed over my dry fly until they 
drowned it. I let it stay under, twitched 
it in, then cast again. Looking down 
into the incredibly clear water, I 
thought I could see the shadowy shapes 
of giant trout charging 
the fly, but the trout 
that took it was about 
a foot long, and came 
from nowhere to hit the 
fly when it was twenty- 
five feet away. I turned 
that trout loose. My 
mind was set on the 
big ones. 

When the water got 
too deep for poling, 
Roy put down the pole 
and took up his rod. 


Frank's catch on the first 
evening. These are babies 
compared with the monster, 
tackle-smashing rainbows 


For half an hour, we drifted around, 
catching trout up to fifteen inches long, 
but Frank and Bud were enjoying fast- 
er fishing from shore. When the wind 
blew our awkward galleon into a little 
bay, we took to the land, and worked 
our way along the south shore. 

It was getting late, and we fished 
fast. We saw several schools of trout 
in the shallows and caught a number 
without seeing any of the fabled lunk- 
ers. We found Frank already back at 
camp. He had dressed his fish and built 
a fire. Across the little pond we could 
see the horses, and the bell mare’s jin- 
gle was a pleasant sound as she grazed 
contentedly. Bud came _ whistling 
through the twilight. Roy mixed up a 
big loaf of bannock bread while I felled 
a dead, smooth-bark pine, and cut it up. 

As darkness gathered, it got cold, so 
we put on our coats and squatted near 
the fire, watching the smoke curl up 
toward the stars, now unbelievably 
close.. The aroma of frying trout and 
potatoes, baking bread and bubbling 





Frank and Roy, the packer, loading the horses for an early start on the morning of the second day at the camp on the shore of the mountain lake 
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WIND, RAIN, LANDSLIDE, 
AND BROKEN LEADERS ARE 
ALL PART OF THE FUN TO 
THESE ANGLERS WHEN THEY 
GO AFTER MONSTER TROUT 


IN THE CLOUD-HIGH LAKE 


&” 


coffee, came pleasantly to our nostrils. 
Soon we were stuffing ourselves with 
food that never tasted better, well con- 
tent to be just where we were and do- 
ing just what we were doing. 

We wrapped ourselves up into our 
blankets early, because Frank and Roy 
had to leave at noon the next day. By 
daylight, we were out of bed and cook- 
ing breakfast, and, by sunrise, our meal 
was finished. Then, because Frank and 
Roy had only a little time to fish, we 
sent them out to do it while Bud and I 
washed the dishes and cleaned up the 
camp. In an hour, Roy came back. 

“I don’t believe there are any big 
ones in the lake,” he said, leaning his 
rod against a fir and flopping down on 
the grass to soak up the welcome heat 
of the sun. “I’ve seen some whoppers 
that came out of it, but where are they 
now? Yesterday we caught forty fish. 
Not one was more than eighteen inches 
long. This morning, Frank and I had 
caught ten more before I quit. One of 
Frank’s would go perhaps three pounds. 
That’s the biggest out of fifty. Looks 
like, if there were any big ones left in 
the lake, we’d have caught at least one 
of them.” 

“Big fish are funny,” said Bud. “May- 
be they aren’t on the feed. Maybe 
they’re out in deep water. Maybe they 
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The author, left, uses a match box 
as a horse, while Roy Parker tells 
him how to throw a diamond hitch 


aren’t feeding on flies. I haven’t given 
up hope.” 

About 11 o’clock, Frank came back 
to camp, his creel heavy with six trout. 
He had caught sixteen, and turned back 
ten. His three-pounder was still the 
biggest fish. We had lunch, then Frank 
and Roy saddled up and hit the trail 
back to the Salmon River. 

While Bud went fishing, I spread our 
bedding—a woolen blanket and a seven- 
by-nine-foot tarp apiece—over a couple 
of little firs, so they could sun. Then I 
chopped some wood, and started a ket- 
tle of rice to boiling for dinner. 

The sky was cloudless, but I was sur- 
prised to notice a few scattered drops 
of rain come down. Thinking the rain 
wouldn’t amount to anything, I didn’t 
bother to cover our packs with the oiled 
silk, or to wrap our blankets in the 
tarps. But big drops came faster and 
faster, so I scurried around and got 
things covered up. Even then, think- 
ing it was to be just a little sunshower, 
I didn’t make a sheltering tent with 
one of the tarps. But a little cloud ap- 
peared, followed by larger and blacker 
ones. 

Bud came running into camp, and the 
water began to come down in torrents. 
We threw all our wood on the fire, and 
Bud got to work on an eight-inch log 


lt was bitterly cold after the storm, and the rain-soaked 
anglers had to build a fire to warm them while they fished 





with feverish haste, for we realized 
that, if our fire drowned, we wouldn’t 
be able to start it again while the rain 
lasted. Already we were cold and wet. 

Harder and harder it rained. Twi- 
light came two hours early, and the 
thunder and lightning were incessant. 
A cold wind howled down through the 
crags, and we had to lash our bedding 
to the trees, and weight down the oiled 
silk over our packs with heavy rocks. 
Frantically we piled more wood on the 
fire, which, though it sputtered and 
steamed, we managed to save. We took 
turns chopping more wood, while the 
crashes of thunder almost threw us 
from our feet. We hung our teapot 
over the flames, and, with water cas- 
cading from our hats, ate our supper of 
boiled rice and tea. 

Then, while it was still twilight, we 
heard a crashing, tearing, rumbling 
noise on the ridge across the little pond. 
A whole section of the mountain, loos- 
ened by the cloudburst, was moving 
downward, tearing out trees by the 
roots, smashing them, and shoving 
house-sized bowlders ahead of it. We 
left the warmth of the fire and went 
out to watch it. 

Its power was appalling. Blocked tem- 
porarily by a hollow on the slope or by 
a pile of bowlders, it would pause while 
muddy water foamed and _ roared 
through it, then, as it received new ac- 
cretions from above, would tear through 
the obstruction and move on. Cold and 
uncomfortable though we were, the 
spectacle fascinated us. 

Contrary to what I had believed of 
landslides, it moved slowly. A man 
could have escaped from its path very 
easily. But it was irresistible. Trees 
eight inches through were snapped like 
matches. Huge bowlders were torn 
from their bases and carried forward. 
The slope was stripped of earth and 
loose stones right down to the bedrock, 
and the roar was like that of a cata- 
ract. 

At last, the slide reached the flat be- 
side the pond and came to rest. We 
went back to (Continued on page 103) 
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Sketches by 
FRANK Hl 


BBARD 


Y HUNTING and fishing has 

taken me over pretty much of 

North America, and I've spent 

all the time I could spare on 
these sports in the last twenty-five 
years. Naturally, in the course of those 
years, I’ve seen a lot of other hunters 
and fishermen in action, and no doubt 
I learned a large part of what I know 
about shooting and angling from 
watching others. But I've also seen 
men doing some mighty queer things in 
the woods, streams, fields, and at sea. 
Whether I learned anything from them, 
I'm not quite sure. 

For instance, there was the New Jer- 
sey fly-fisherman I saw working ahead 
of me in a stream one day. As he ap- 
proached a pool, I saw him take a box 
of cough drops from his pocket, toss 
one or two of the throat easers into 
the pool, then start fishing. He caught 
a nice trout, and, while he was creel- 
ing it, I stepped up. 

“Do you always offer a sacrifice to 
the trout before fishing a good pool?’ I 
asked. 

He grinned sheepishly. 

“Just a habit,” he answered. “Silly, 
of course. But it seems to work with 
me.” 

And, of course, it was silly to the 
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To keep fish from knowing 
what he's doing, an angler 
in Arizona turns his back 
aii when assembling his outfit 
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man who didn’t believe in it. But, for 
the chap who did, how much simpler, 
how much easier, than learning the 
Spey, the loop, the steeple, and the 
grasshopper casts! One box of cough 
drops, price five cents, and he was sure 
of his limit. 

As I think back over the years, it 
seems to me that I’ve never known a 
sportsman, no matter how rational 
otherwise, who didn’t have some pet 
superstition. Some of them were of 
ancient vintage, inherited from primi- 
tive man, others were individual no- 
tions, but the great majority were per- 
sonal variations of primeval customs. 
Thus, the man with the cough drops 
was propitiating the gods of the water 
in his own way, just as his stone-age 
ancestor did thousands of years before 
him. 

Do these superstitions ever work? 
The law of averages sees to it that they 
must seem to work sometimes. And 
when they fail, any self-respecting 
sportsman can be depended upon to find 
an alibi. The real value of the fetish, I 
think, is that it gives us confidence. We 
feel a lot more sure of ourselves after 
we have bribed Lady Luck. 

I have a Canadian friend who never 
takes with him on a fishing trip a 
landing net, fish stringer, or gaff. 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“Because it is tempting fate to take 
them,” was the reply. “It would be a 
challenge to good luck.” 

“Superstition,” I said. ‘““You’re 
a first-class fisherman. You 
don’t have to practice voodoo to 
catch fine fish and a lot of them. 
I'm surprised at you.” 

“Yes?” was his answer. “You 
told me once that you always 
put on your right wader first. 
Why?” 

I had to plead “guilty.” Un- 
consciously, I was following the 
ancient belief that there is some- 
thing sinister about the left of 
anything. In fact, we get our 
word sinister from the Latin 
sinister which means the left. Old 
trappers believe that you won’t 
catch any muskrats in traps set 
from the left side 
of the boat or raft. 
Some anglers, I’ve 
noticed, insist that 
you must step into 









a boat or canoe right foot first, while 
others believe that the proper approach 
is with the other. I recall one skilled 
bass fisherman who plays safe by 
touching the boat with his left foot 
first, only to step in on his right foot. 
He scrambles his feet the way the bat 
boy scrambles the bats if his team is 
behind at the seventh inning of a base- 
ball game. If he didn’t, the game would 
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One angler has a queer form of incan- 
tation—he warbles hymns as he fishes 


be lost right then and there, he thinks. 

Before relating any more of the 
strange beliefs of hunters and fisher- 
men that I have observed, I must make 
it clear that I am not writing in a 
spirit of mockery. Brand everyone as 
superstitious who carries a lucky coin, 
walks around ladders, or shudders at 
the thought of a black cat crossing his 
path, and we’d have a much-marked 
population. Sometimes I regret I am 
of too skeptical a turn of mind to de- 
rive much confidence from these whim- 
seys myself. 

There’s a man in Illinois who prac- 
tices a kind of exorcism when he fishes. 
When strikes are few, he becomes a 
powerful exhorter. He begs the fish to 
bite, directs their attention to the juicy, 
flavorsome bait he is offering, and as- 
sures them of his earnest efforts to 
please them. If that doesn’t work, he 
changes tactics. He challenges them 
to hit his plug, fly, spinner, or spoon. 
That same sort of Mumbo Jumbo is in- 
voked by the sportsman of another 
stripe, who plays with the galloping 
dominoes. He coaxes the dice, blows on 
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them, tells them how badly he needs the 
money, and begs new shoes for the 
baby. 

When this angler has a bad day, 
despite his vocal efforts, then he de- 
clares the “sign” is in the wrong place. 
It’s in the head or shoulders, instead of 
the lower body. Many a fisherman’s 
home would be incomplete without the 
faithful almanac, with its drawing and 
tables of the zodiac showing where the 
sign is each day. 

An excellent angler whom I know in 
New Mexico has another form of in- 
cantation. He warbles good old hymns 
as he fishes. The fish must believe 
there can be no harm in one so re- 
ligious, for he catches fish. As yet, 
there have been no serious tests de- 
signed to show that he can catch just 
as many without his hymn singing. 

Now that man warns the fish that 
he’s coming. Across the State line, in 
Arizona, is another fly-fisherman who 
always stands with his back to the 
stream as he assembles rod, reel, and 
line. In that way he keeps the fish 
from knowing what he is doing, and so 
takes them unawares. To carry that 
thought through to a logical conclusion, 
he should wade up the stream back- 
wards, making all casts behind him. 
I'll have to suggest it to him. 

The belief that certain articles of 
clothing are lucky is general. A good 
example is a fly-fisherman in Colorado, 
who is as well-informed and free of 
illusions as anyone I know. You'll 
never see him fishing without a white 
handkerchief around his neck. Any old 
handkerchief will not do. It must be 





An old shoe hurled by his wife is believed to give 
luck to a Southern Negro when he starts on a hunt 


one certain one. He happened to be 
wearing a handkerchief of the sort on 
his first successful fly-fishing trip, so 
he kept on wearing it until it wore out. 
Finally, when it was in shreds, he cut 
a small, sound piece from the relic, and 
sewed it to another handkerchief of 
the same color and material. That lit- 
tle piece of linen has gone from hand- 
kerchief to handkerchief until it now 
is doubtful if any thread of the origi- 
nal remains. Once, just once, he forgot 
it, and a sudden storm sent him home 
without any fish. 

That handkerchief is like the elongat- 
ed boots that the old-time comedian, 


Lew Dockstader, used to wear. 
He was wearing a pair of that 
design when he made his first hit 
on the stage. He had them 
patched and repatched until fi- 
nally there probably wasn’t a 
single smidgen of the original 
leather left in them, but he wore 
them as long as he was on the 
boards. Then, too, there was Bob- 
by Jones and his famous putter, 
“Calamity Jane.” Jones set great 
store by that putter when he was 
knocking over all the great ones 
of golf, and was never without it. 
It was “lucky.” 

Then there is a widespread be- 
lief that there is something magic 
and lucky about the first of any- 
thing. A lot of men refuse to put 
back the first fish they catch on 
a trip, even if it’s undersize. 
They’re more willing to take 
chances with a possible game 
warden than to hex their sport 
by refusing to take the first gift 
their luck has brought them. 

Men starting in business frame the 
first dollar they take in, and some race- 
track gamblers think it’s unlucky to 
miss the first race. Others are dis- 
mayed if they lose the first bet they 
make. French horse players express 
this feeling by saying, “If you miss the 
wedding, don’t stay for the funeral.” 
They are like a hunter I know. He 
firmly believes that the success of his 
first shot on the opening day deter- 
mines the measure of his luck during 
the rest of the season. If that first shot 
is a miss, the consequences will be ter- 
rible. But, if, happily, he 
knocks over that bird or animal 
that first draws his fire, every- 
thing from then on is going to 
be just ducky. It follows that 
he’s got to be mighty careful 
about that first shot. The bird 
or rabbit has to be so near the 
shooter that he almost has to 
look cross-eyed over the gun 
barrel. 

Birds, animals, and insects are 
thought by many to be portents. 
The Indians of northern Maine 
believe there’s little use in hunt- 
ing if they hear a chickadee in 
the morning before they’ve killed any- 
thing. One old woodsman believes that 
if you should see a spider coming 
toward you, or if it should remain quiet 
on sight of you, it’s an omen of excel- 
lent sport. But, if the spider should run 
away from you, look out! The-goblins 
will catch you, if you don’t. 

A belief not peculiar to hunters and 
fishermen, but widely followed among 
them, is what might be called the law 
of forgotten things. Should you leave 
your house, and suddenly find that 
you've left something behind, you must 
do something to propitiate the Jinx. 
Highly favored is this: Go into the 


It Is a Rare Sportsman Who Doesn’t Have 


at Least One Pet Belief or Practice for 


Insuring Him His Share of Game and Fish 
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| saw him take a box of cough drops out of 
his pocket and toss one or two in the pool 


house, sit down in a chair, and count 
ten. That will chase the hoodoo. Rail- 
road men believe that, if they don’t do 
that, they’re sure to lose a limb. That’s 
cheaper insurance than any that I car- 
ry. Counting ten is, of course, a form 
of incantation to break the evil spell. 

Many sober and intelligent anglers 
think it well to start fishing with the 
fly with which they ended their last 
trip. Others believe that it is bad luck 
to count your fish even after you get 
home, for it might put the black bean 
upon your next trip. On both the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts I’ve found an- 
glers who are convinced that it’s bad 
luck to step over your fishing rod. I 
should say it’s bad to leave the rod 
where it can be stepped on; I’ve seen 
fine rods broken because of that care- 


lessness. That same superstition can 
be found in Scotland. Two fellows in 
Portland, Oreg., have an odd _ habit. 


When they go fishing together, they 
invariably bait each other’s hook. Ap- 
parently each has more faith in the 
other's luck than in his own. 

Many super- (Continued on page 69) 





An angler in Illinois talks to fish in much 
the same manner as some gamblers coax dice 
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By E. C. POWELL 


The Secrets 6f 


VERY year I am asked this ques- 
tion by hundreds of anglers: 
“What is the secret of really ex- 
pert fly casting?” 

I begin hearing this query, with only 
individual variations, in January, and 
in December I’m still hearing it. Of 
course, the peak of this interrogation 
comes during fishing season, but, in 
season or out, fly casters never lose 
interest in improving their technique. 

I have one stock answer to my ques- 
tioners, and that is ‘correct power ap- 
plication.”” But that answer, while true 
enough, requires additional explanation; 
for although proper application of 
power to the fly rod is the most im- 
portant element in casting, there is 
another factor which must be con- 
sidered, and that is timing. 

Many of my questioners think that 
all they need is an adequate rod, and 
some blame the rod when they fail to 
achieve results which can come only of 
skill. They forget that the ability to 
coérdinate mind and muscle, which 
means proper timing, is a human quali- 
ty rather than something mechanical. 

Unfortunately, few of us are natural 
artists. We must work hard to perfect 
ourselves in any sport. Until we under- 
stand the principles underlying the 
science of casting, we cannot, unless we 
are born with the ability, become ex- 
pert casters. We can, however, learn 
the mechanics, and we can check our- 
selves periodically to determine whether 
we are really following sound me- 
chanical procedures. 

You should think of your rod as a 
compound machine, employing lever- 
age, spring, and momentum. Your hand 
supplies the muscular power which 
actuates this machine. Application of 
this power by leverage puts a bend in 
the rod, and the rod’s tendency to 
straighten produces more power by 
spring. Through the combination of 
leverage and spring, the rod tip ac- 
quires momentum. 

When a bent rod has straightened, it 
has used all its power by spring; but 
momentum causes the rod, if not con- 
trolled, to swing past the point where it 
would eventually come to rest. The 
tendency of a fly rod to swing past this 
position is one of the most common 
faults in fly casting and must be con- 
trolled to produce good results. 
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In casting, you don’t propel your line 
any more than the archer propels his 
arrow. What you do is apply muscular 
power to the rod in such a manner that 
the rod does the casting. 

From a purely mechanical point of 
view, all the energy imparted to your 
line on the cast must come from the 
bend which you force into your rod by 
muscular power. For this reason, it is 
essential to understand what an even 
bend throughout the rod will produce, 
or what effect will be achieved ina cast 
by increased bend in any portion of 
the rod. 

Either on the back or forward cast, 
the first power applied is imparted to 
the butt of the rod; and the last power 
to the tip. If butt bend is wanted, it 
must come from the first power ap- 
plied; if tip bend is wanted, it must 
come from the last power applied. 

Tip bend produces what is generally 
termed a narrow loop, or U, in the line 
as it unfurls. Butt bend gives just the 
opposite, or a wide loop. A narrow loop 
yields a driving cast; a wide loop pro- 
duces a slower-traveling line and a 
softer-falling fly. 

By practice, under direction of a 
competent coach, you can learn to force 
bend into any portion of the rod, thus 
producing the type of cast desired. Al- 
so, the rod maker can build rods to 
give the type of loop wanted. Under 
the same conditions, the tip-action and 
butt-resisting rod will yield a narrower 
loop than the butt-action and tip-re- 
sisting rod. 

Your success with any rod depends 
on the care with which you selected it. 
Determine first precisely what you 
want it to do, then pick out a rod that 
will do it. Consider length and weight, 
but it is more important to study its 
type of action. Action, incidentally, is 
quite independent of weight and length. 

Always remember that the mission 
of a fly rod is to convert potential 
power into actual power. There is no 
such thing as an all-round fly rod 
suited to a great variety of casting. 
Where one rod is to be used for many 
kinds of casting, it necessarily must be 
a compromise. However, the properly 
constructed tip-action and butt-resist- 
ing rod allows the greatest latitude, for 
it combines delicacy and power to bet- 
ter advantage than any other type of 





To grip a rod properly, grasp its butt lightly 
at the start of the cast; tighten your grip as 
power is applied; loosen your grip when the 
rod reaches the point where power should cease 





At the beginning of the backcast, be sure to 
hold the rod butt loosely against the heel of 
your hand, with your forefinger acting as the 
fulcrum. Your left hand controls the line 





For best results, the line must fit the rod. 
Those in the expert class sometimes carry a 
micrometer to check the line's true diameter 


rod. This type not only gives the widest 
scope in performance but also permits 
a greater range of line sizes to be used. 

For strictly wet-fly fishing, a rod 
should be built with more casting power 
than one for dry-fly casting. Wet-fly 
fishing requires a rod capable of pick- 
ing up a wet and comparatively heavy 
line and casting it to greater distances. 

In dry-fly fishing, casts on the aver- 
age are much shorter than in wet-fly 
fishing. If you don’t wish to dope your 
fly to keep it afloat, you must resort to 
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In picking a fly rod, hold it just off the 
horizontal and revolve it slowly in your 
hands, to make certain that the tip droops 
evenly at every point throughout the test 


A common fault—carrying the rod too far past 
the vertical. Backcasts like this are called 
“overswing.'' You will find they cause the line 
to hit behind, thus spoiling the forward cast 





A perfect demonstration of the wrong way to 
play a fish. Raising the rod tip so high puts 
too great a strain upon the rod, and may mean 
not only broken tackle but loss of the fish 





With his son holding the line, the author shows 
how to play a fish. Hold the rod high enough for 
power, but not so high as to risk its breaking 


much false casting. For this work you 
should have a rod that will go into 
action without too much effort on your 
part. At the same time, the rod must 
be able to furnish enough spring power 
to cast the distances wanted without 
undue strain. 

If the rod is too stiff it takes too 
much effort to cast, and it becomes 
tiresome when false casting. If the rod 
is too soft it lacks the keenness and 
snap necessary to give the required dis- 
tance or proper control of the fly. 
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Solely as a means of learning the proper back- 
cast, try standing at right angles to the line of 
movement and turn your head as you begin it. 
Glaring overswing should show up at once 





Powell watches his line shoot out at the end 
of the forward cast. Power application ceased 
shortly after the rod had passed his shoulder 


These two considerations make this 
particular rod a problem to select or 
build. If the dry-fly angler dopes his 
fiy heavily and depends but little on 
false casting, he might use a little more 


powerful rod. However, the dry-fly rod 
must always embody keenness, sensi- 
tiveness, and delicacy, for this is not a 
rough-and-tumble form of fishing; it is 
the highest type of angling ever de- 
veloped. 

A fiy rod built for dry-fly tourna- 
ment work must have delicacy, ac- 
curacy, and power; delicacy to handle 
the line at the close targets, power to 
control the line as far as the most dis- 
tant target, and accuracy to keep the 
rod bending in line with the target, so 
that it will be possible to cast a U loop 
without sidewise movement of the line. 
A fiy rod for the tournament distance 
event must be built to give the greatest 
possible amount of power according to 
its weight. 

Here's another point to remember: If 
you are inclined to force the rod tip 
into an excessive bend, do not use an 
extreme tip-action rod. Rather, choose 
a butt-action, tip-resisting rod to avoid 
faulty casting. 

When you consider balance, study 
both phases of the subject—balance of 
the rod itself and balance of rod with 
reel. What is generally spoken of as a 
well-balanced rod is one whose weight 
is largely centered quite near the hand- 
hold. 

Actually there is almost no balance 
in a fly rod when it is put to use in 
casting. Power application is the basic 
factor underlying either casting or 
proper fiy-rod construction, and all 
power is applied forward of the heel of 
the hand and none whatever back of 
this point. 

Some anglers like a comparatively 
heavy reel, and they get some addi- 
tional power out of the momentum of 
the reel, just as momentum is made use 
of in the pendulum on a clock. The 
reel may also steady the rod to some 
extent, for any body, once put into mo- 
tion, is inclined to travel in a straight 
line and not take on side sway. This 
pendulum effect of the reel is the most 
advantageous in wet-fly fishing, where 
you make long casts and the rod is 
working slowly. 

In dry-fly fishing, where a lot of false 
casting is done, the rod must work too 
fast to take advantage of the balance 
obtained by using a heavy reel. 

In controlled momentum lies a great 
part of the secret of expert casting. 
You can readily understand this by 
comparing the rod to a hand of your 
clock or watch. On the average back- 
cast, application of power must cease 
at 12 o’clock, or a couple of minutes 
earlier, depending upon how high you 
plan your cast to be. The higher the 
cast, the earlier you must stop apply- 
ing power. The point at which the rod 
ceases applying power by spring is 
what is spoken of as the “natural inert 
position of the rod.” 

To avoid overswing caused by mo- 
mentum, you must follow through with 
the rod after (Continued on page 75) 


THE RIGHT ROD HELPS—IF YOU KNOW HOW 
TO USE IT. A MASTER OF HIS ART REVEALS 
WAYS TO CHECK UP ON YOUR OWN MISTAKES 
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Writhing in the author's 
hands is a king snake. It 
was taken beside a stream, 
one of its favored haunts 
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The author holds a rattlesnake, one of the 
dangerous species plentiful near New York 


HERE still remains hunting as 

free from restrictions as all hunt- 

ing was a century ago! There are 

neither close seasons nor bag lim- 
its. No hunting license is necessary. 
Furthermore, this hunting always gives 
you the possibility of thrilling adven- 
ture, for some of the game that may be 
hunted is as dangerous as any in North 
America. Happily, in pursuing this 
hunting, I find excellent sport almost 
within the long shadows of the sky- 
scrapers of New York City. I carry 
neither rifle nor shotgun. My only 
weapon of offense and defense is a 
short, stout stick, with a piece of iron, 
bent at a right angle, fastened to the 
end. I’m a hunter, but my quarry is 
snakes. My favorite—and a productive 
—hunting ground is southern New 
Jersey. 

Within a short distance of two of our 
largest cities—New York and Phila- 
delphia—lies a little Lost World with 
peculiarities of plant and animal life 
that have long fascinated naturalists 
and botanists. Roughly, you may find 
its northern boundary by drawing a 
line on the map from a point twenty 
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miles east of Camden over to Lake- 
hurst. South of that line are the Pine 
Barrens. In less than three hours from 
New York, and in about a half of that 
time from Philadelphia, you can drive 
into the heart of them. 

The low, flat, sandy pine woods of 
the barrens, with dense cedar swamps 
wherever there afe water courses, to- 
gether with the mild winters and 
scanty settlement, make it a happy 
hunting ground for the snake hunter. 
Nowhere else in the Northeastern states 
does serpent life exist in such variety. 
Strangely enough, many of the snakes 
found here are essentially Southern, 
and that is true of much of the animal 
and plant life. It has been said that by 
traveling east from Philadelphia you 
can go South, and that is true. For 
years, I have been going into that 
interesting country in search of snakes, 
the best seasons being from late April 
through June, and then again in Sep- 
tember and early October. The hot 
months are not good for snake hunting, 
for snakes cannot stand intense heat or 
exposure to the summer sun for any 
length of time. 

Last spring, with two friends—Pat 
Bilks, or Bil, and Harry Darrow—I 
made a very interesting one-day trip 
into this happy hunting ground. We 
carried a number of cloth bags to hold 
our snakes, bail hooks for turning over 
logs, and snake hooks with which to 
capture rattlesnakes. Unlike most 
other hunters, our purpose is to take 
our game alive. We turned from the 
broad highway with its teeming traffic 
into one of the labyrinthine sand roads. 
We left the car and were in another 
world. 

As we combed the pine woods and 
thickets, we came to a cedar swamp 
where I had found king snakes in the 
past. Though it was an ideal day for 
snakes to be abroad, sunny without be- 
ing too hot, we found nothing. We were 
passing a sandy bank when Harry 
halted us with a cry. 

“A snake’s tail just disappeared into 
a hole in that bank!” 

Bil and I were skeptical, but Harry 
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led us to the exact spot, and sure 
enough there was a hole there large 
enough to admit a fair-sized snake. We 
looked around to see if there was an- 
other hole for an exit. Finding none, 
we began digging with our hands. We 
uncovered no burrow, and before long 
the original hole was lost. Bil went 
back to the car for a spade while Harry 
and I stood on watch for the snake. 

Bil had not been gone five minutes 
before I spotted the lost opening. I 
probed it with my hand and felt what 
I thought was the root of a plant. I 
enlarged the opening, and then saw 
that what I grasped was the tail of a 
pine snake. Harry and I quickly dug 
out that snake with our fingers, as it 
was only a few inches beneath the sur- 
face. Most pine snakes are very gentle, 
and don’t resent handling, but this one 
was literally a striking exception. She 
was on the warpath and in a violent 
temper. She hissed like escaping steam, 
and struck with startling speed and 
fury. She acted like a maddened rattle- 
snake. Even when you know it is non- 
poisonous, you can get a real thrill out 
of a snake like that. When she struck, 
she bit. She was so angry that she 
made no attempt to escape, but stood 
her ground, lashing out whenever we 
came within reach. I ended the lively 
fight by seizing her with both hands 
and thrusting her writhing coils into a 
bag. 

Examination of the burrow revealed 
the cause of her pugnacity. The burrow 
was five feet long—the length of the 
snake—and only six inches under- 
ground. At its end, we were surprised 
to find a clutch of thirteen eggs adher- 
ing to one another as pine-snake eggs 
do. There also were the shells of eggs 
which had hatched the year before. Our 
snake had probably entered the burrow 
to lay her eggs, but the eggs we found 
could not have been hers, for she de- 
posited a batch of her own, in captivity, 
a week later. So apparently some 
snakes have common nesting sites, to 
which they return year after year. 

That first capture stimulated our 
interest. Following a faint trail, I came 
to a pile of cut cedar boughs. I stopped 








Business end of a poisonous snake, ey | 
location of the secretion gland, the du 
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and listened. There was a faint rustling 
sound coming from under the pile. A 
snake collector soon differentiates be- 
tween sounds made by animals and 
birds and the dry rustle of a snake in 
dead or dry vegetation. Carefully I 
parted the boughs until I could see the 
ground beneath them. There, in the 
dim light, was a good-sized pine snake. 
I reached down and grabbed it by the 
middle, and was amazed to find that I 
had not one but two! I had interrupted 
a mating. The larger of the pair was 
the female, an old and much-scarred 
creature. 

There are some wild popular theories 
as to the breeding of snakes, a common 
belief being that fertilization is ac- 
complished after the manner of fish. 
Actually snakes propagate much like 
mammals, have comparable organs, 
and about thirty percent of our North 
American snakes bear live young. 

Pine snakes are big and muscular, 
with beautifully mottled skins. Six-foot 
specimens are not uncommon. They 
are characteristic of the New Jersey 
barrens, although there is a related 
form in Florida. Because they are 
large and showy, many are collected by 
the natives to sell to snake charmers, 
zoos or private fanciers. They make 
good pets. The natives find snake col- 
lecting a welcome source of income to 
increase their earnings from _ berry 
picking in summer, cranberry picking 
in autumn, moss cutting, and wood cut- 
ting. Blueberry bushes are the domi- 
nant undergrowth in the higher pine 
country, and the barrens yield a large 
percentage of all the cranberries mar- 
keted in the United States. Two cen- 
turies ago, many industries flourished 
in these barrens, among them glass 
works, iron foundries which smelted 


the bog ore, turpentine production, and 
charcoal burning. Today a little char- 
coal burning is all that’s left. 

Though most of the natives are fa- 
miliar with pine snakes, some of them 
can’t tell them from rattlesnakes. As I 
searched the woods, I met a native who 
observed my snake gathering with 
curiosity. He told me he had been 
bitten by a rattler the week before in 
the very place where we were stand- 
ing, but had cured himself by cutting 
the bite, sucking out the poison, and 
applying permanganate of potassium 
crystals. Knowing the ineffectiveness 
of potassium permanganate, I ques- 
tioned him. 

“What did you do with the snake?” 

“Killed it, and left it over by 
that pine,” he answered. 

I went over to the tree, and 
found the remains of a large 
but perfectly harmless pine 
snake. No wonder the potas- 
sium permanganate had 
“cured.” 

There are rattlesnakes in 
the barrens, though it is a 
strange country for them to 
inhabit. The stony ledges of 
the Catskills and Ramapos are 
typical retreats of the timber 
rattlesnake, but, in the bar- 
rens, though the country is flat 
and swampy, this rattler is 
quite at home. In this respect, 
he is like the canebrake rattler 
of the lowland South, to which 
he is closely related. We want- 
ed some rattlers, so we headed 
for Mount Misery, 
where, for years, 
rattlesnakes have 
had a den. (Con- 
tinued on page 71) 


Copperhead taking his ease. It was one of these that bit the author 
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We leaped from stone to stone on the 
way back. Frequently we escaped a 
drenching by grabbing alder branches 





Before my startled eyes, the foam burst 
upward ina geyser and | was fast to one 
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E HAD waded four weary 


miles upstream from _ the 

road, and the little river had 

narrowed to a brook. The 
tangled alders fringed the water like a 
northern jungle. The only sign of life 
was provided by swarms of midges and 
mosquitoes. 

I waded dejectedly up to a miniature 
sand beach where Staff was waiting. 
He fished a crumpled pack of cigarettes 
from his dripping dungarees and man- 
aged to light one. 

“We might as well turn back,” I sug- 
gested, throwing my empty creel onto 
the sand and stretching out beside it. 
Staff was glancing speculatively up- 
stream again while he threaded a worm 
on his hook. 

“There should be a nice pool in the 
crook of this bend,” he said. “If we 
don't land one there, I guess we might 
as well call it a day.” 

I nodded. Months of dreaming and 
planning a three days’ fishing trip in 
New Brunswick, around the famous 
Mirimichi; and almost three days of 
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perpetual casting 
without a single 
strike from a real 
trout — that was 
Staff's record. And, 
so far as_ strikes 
were concerned, it 
was mine, too. And 
now it was almost noon of our last day. 

I watched Staff wade cautiously out 
of sight, the gunny sack flapping dis- 
mally at his back. My second cigarette 
had burned to a stub when he returned. 

“‘Well—tthat’s that!’’ he said cheer- 
fully, sprawling down beside me. ‘“May- 
be next year we'll have better luck.” 

We followed the stream all the way 
back, slipping and sliding over the 
smooth stones, pitching forward into 
unexpected deep holes, saving ourselves 
from complete drenchings only by 
clutching frantically at overhanging 
alders. We no longer had the heart to 
cast, and we had talked ourselves out 
long before. 

We had left our car in the yard of a 
construction camp, where a crew of 
men was cutting a road through the 
steep hills that lay along the stream. 
In the first gray light of day, the camp 
had seemed deserted, but, when we 
struggled up the embankment through 
the alders, the door of the mess shack 
was open and wood smoke was billow- 
ing from the chimney. A few steps 
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more, and Staff began to sniff hungrily. 

“Come right in and have a snack!” a 
voice boomed cordially. “Any luck?” 

The camp cook had put rhubarb pie 
on the long, board table and was whisk- 
ing a gallon teapot around our heads 
before we knew what it was all about. 
Staff flung his gunny sack into a cor- 
ner and had gone to work on the pie 
when he answered: 

“This is the first luck we’ve had 

“It’s a leetle mite early for the run 
of trout, yet,” the cook advised, rub- 
bing his scrubby chin dubiously. ‘About 
another week, now—’” 

Staff winked at me. Despite the fact 
that our long-awaited trip was ending 
in utter failure, I couldn’t help grin- 
ning. The last person we had talked 
with had told us that the run was over. 

“About the first week in July, d’you 
see, is when the big lads strike, though 
there’s a few early ones every year, 
mind. I was down by the bridge last 
evening and hooked a few nice pan fish.” 

He disappeared, but a moment later 
in he came, carrying a huge dish pan. 


I saw Staff drop his fork—then I 
dropped mine. 
“Pan fish!” Staff exclaimed. Won- 


deringly, our eyes met, then dropped 
again in fascinated awe to the cook's 
dish pan. Reposing therein, their 
spotted brown backs glistening, were a 
half dozen trout, and the smallest of 
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them would weigh more than a pound! 

“Holy fishhooks!” Staff whooped. 
“Let’s get going! If those are ‘pan 
fish,’ what’s a real one like?” 

“Four-five pounds often enough,” the 
cook explained with a sympathetic grin. 
“But there’s no use fishing this stream 
again. These were just a few scattered 
ones ahead of the run.” 

The cook turned thoughtful. We 
watched him hopefully. There was no 
person on earth whom we respected 
more at the moment. 

“About three miles back,” he said 
finally, ‘‘there’s a stream you must 
have crossed on your way here—the 
Little Tabusintac, some folks call it. 
Anyway, it’s the earliest river around 
here, and there’s three miles of un- 
leased water downstream with some 
nice pools after you get down a ways. 
I wouldn’t wonder if you got some 
fishing.” 

Well, you know how it is. One min- 
ute we were so used up we could hardly 
get one boot ahead of the other; after 
the cook’s little speech we could hardly 
get into the car quickly enough. Six 
hours left to us—who could tell what 
might happen in an afternoon? 

A scant fifteen minutes later, we 
were in the water again. The river was 
spanned by a wooden bridge that 
shaded dark, mysterious water. 

“You got to use flies,” the cook had 
warned us when we left. “It’s agin the 
law to use worms in that stream.” 

We had selected flies at random, a 
Number 8 Brown Hackle catching 
Staff’s eye, while my own fancy dic- 
tated a Black Gnat, chiefly because 
most of the insects fluttering about the 
water were black. 

Staff cast first, and almost immedi- 
ately I heard his shout: 

“Little one, but he sure looks good. 
Something tells me we’re going to have 
some sport!” 

I left him gazing lovingly at a plump 
eight-incher, and splashed through shal- 
lows to where the river twisted in its 
course and offered a swirling eddy of 





| began taking fine, scrappy fellows that fought until too exhausted to escape the net 


AN ANGLER NEVER GETS TOO SMART TO LEARN, AND THE 
LESSON THESE SPORTSMEN WERE TAUGHT WAS ENOUGH 
TO TURN A FISHING TRIP FROM FAILURE INTO A SUCCESS 
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dark, foam-flecked water. I cast the 
Black Gnat close to the far bank and 
let it ride a few yards with the current. 
My disappointment grew as I whipped 
yard after yard of water that should 
have been a natural hideout for wary 
trout. 

And then I remembered another part- 
ing bit of advice from the all-wise camp 
cook: ‘“‘You got to use flies with a bit 
of red in them. Most of the time they 
won’t take nothing else in that stream!” 

With new hope, I pawed through my 
fly box, and discovered that I had 
brought along just one fly with a touch 
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of red in its make-up. That was a tiny 
Parmachene Belle, with an eye so small 
that I fussed and fumed a good ten 
minutes before I could get the well- 
soaked leader through it. A glance at 
the straight line and leader warned me 
that it would be next to impossible to 
keep the little wisp afloat, even if it 
was capable of rising a fish of any size 
so shortly after noon. I would fish it 
wet, then, and see what happened. 

As luck would have it, I overreached 
on the first cast and the leader caught 
for a moment on an overhanging bush. 
A slight tug and the Belle settled grace- 


fully upon the water. In a split second, 
a trout seized it with a sucking swirl 
and was away like a silver rocket. 
Totally paralyzed for a moment, all I 
could do was to release the drum of 
the automatic reel and let him strip 
line until the growing tension finally 
checked him fifteen yards downstream. 
Fearfully, I began to tease him back, 
for I had never used so small a hook 
on so large a trout. 

Holding the rod high, I managed to 
get him up where I could almost slip 
the net under him. Against my better 
judgment, I reached out cautiously. The 
next instant, the trout came out of wa- 
ter in a leap that was matched by that 
of my pulse, and away he went. For a 
few moments, I stripped line frantical- 
ly until it slackened. I don’t know how 
often I repeated the operation, but I 
finally managed to net him. I had seen 
bigger trout, but none that gave me 
greater satisfaction than this thirteen- 
inch brookie, either before or after he 
was safely creeled. 

After that, (Continued on page 70) 
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Many and Varied are the Tales Told of Bruin, 
be he Grizzly, Black, Brown, or Little Blue 
Glacier; but These First-Hand Accounts by an 
Alaskan Trapper Belong Among the Very Best 
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N NORTH AMERICA, the bear al- 
ways has been tops as a big game an- 
imal. He has what it takes. He is 
tough, impressive, and unpredictable; 

he has glamour and color and intelli- 
gence. 

Bear! You think of bright, chill, 
mountain mornings, and pack trains 
going up through golden aspens to the 
high meadows and snow-dusted breaks 
of a grizzly range. You think of the 
Barrier peaks, tall, wild, and savagely 
ragged, where rivers of primeval ice 
spill into gloomy valleys, the freehold 
of the little blue glacier bear. You pic- 
ture boats, standing into storm-swept 
Alaskan bays, and huge Kodiaks visi- 
ble on the beach ahead, and you think 
of stalks across the grass flats and 
blood-red heather slopes of the Kenai, 
finest black-bear range in the world. 

Yet your fancy is incapable of imag- 
ining all the action and color of a wil- 
derness hunt. 

The starkest bit of backwoods drama 
I ever saw was enacted on a hunt for a 
ragged old Susitna grizzly. Tex Cobb 
and I were camped beside the Alaska 
Railroad on the bank of a stream which 
flowed down from the Talkeetnas. It 
was a black autumn night, full of cold 
rain and gusty wind. A freight train 
was rumbling out of the north. As the 
brilliant beam of its headlight sliced 
through the gloom, we saw the bear 
standing between the rails. 

He faced the oncoming engine, big 
head swinging uncertainly from side to 
side, apparently blinded by the light. 
Suddenly he turned and fled south along 
the track toward a bridge that spanned 
the stream. When he was partway 
across, he must have realized that the 
train was going to overtake him, for he 
whirled as though to jump into the wa- 
ter. But he was cut off; the bridge 
had a six-foot girder on each side. The 
locomotive was shooting onto the 
bridge. Against the red glare of an 
opened fire door, I saw the engineer 
lean out the cab window, stare, and 
duck hastily back. Brake shoes 
screeched; couplings clattered and 
banged along the whole length of the 
train. 

The grizzly knew he was trapped, 
but, in the brief moment left for him to 
act, he did something splendidly char- 
acteristic of his breed. He turned on 
the thundering engine and reared up 
and struck viciously with a front paw 
just as the cowcatcher picked him off 
the ties and smashed the life out of him. 
As a display of desperate, last-ditch 
fighting courage, that was tops as far 
as I am concerned. When anybody asks 
me nowadays if I ever saw a grizzly 
charge, I tell him “Yes,” that I once 
saw one charge a locomotive. 

Because bears are many-sided crea- 
tures, a long time is required to learn 
even a little about them. Despite their 
solitary, truculent nature, they seem to 
have something that approaches a sense 
of humor, for they play a great deal 
more than other game animals. 

On a spring day at Chinitna Bay— 
that cliff-girt pasture where the big 
brown bears gather in June for the 
candlefish run—Herman Burkhard and 
I watched a huge Kodiak spend hours 
sliding down the face of a snow peak. 
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He would climb to the head of a long, 
even slope that went up like a ski run 
to the first cliffs, then lie down on his 
belly, hind legs sticking straight out 
behind, and slide hell-bent to the bot- 
tom. Once, crashing into the alders, 
he went head over heels, like a big 
brown ball. 

As all woodsmen know, the black 
bear is the kingpin of camp thieves, 
capable of giving lessons in technique 
to the most talented wolverine that 
ever looted a cache or crawled through 
a cabin stovepipe hole in search of 
something to eat or destroy. On the 
Knik River one September, a black 
made an especially thorough job of 
wrecking my camp. Scarcely anything 
was left worth salvaging. He had bitten 
holes in the kettles, ripped the tent to 
rags, battered the Yukon stove out of 
shape, eaten all the grub, and even torn 
up my notebook and scattered the 
pages. 

Having nothing to eat, I went up a 
little clear-water creek to a hole at the 
foot of a falls, and got busy catching 
fish. When I had landed half a dozen 
nice Dolly Vardens and was ready to 
start back to camp, I glanced up and 
saw the bear on a hill across the creek. 
He was standing on his hind legs, hold- 
ing a load of tundra moss in his forelegs. 


Plainly he was getting ready to dig in ~ 


for the winter, and needed the moss for 
his den. But he was having trouble car- 
rying it. It would slip from his grasp, 
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or a limb would flip up and scatter it, or 
he would lose his balance and have to 
let go of it as he dropped back to all 
fours. 

A .22 Woodsman was the only weapon 
I had with me. Thinking of the ruined 
camp and the grub I had packed upriver 
on my back, I rested the pistol barrel 
over a rock and fired. The shot grazed 
his ham. He dropped the moss, and bit 
at the wound. Then he stood stock-still 
a moment, looking at the moss. I real- 
ized suddenly that the roar of the falls 
had prevented his hearing the report of 
the little gun. 

He shoved his nose into the moss, 
cocked his head as though listening, 
then began pounding the stuff with both 
forepaws. The pantomime could not 
have been clearer. He thought there 
were yellowjackets or hornets in the 
moss, and that one of them had stung 
him. I had intended giving him a full 
clip for his sins, but the way he was 
tearing into the moss was so comical 
that I started laughing, and couldn’t 
have aligned the sights even if I still 
had wanted to shoot. 

The tall tale is said to be America’s 
outstanding contribution to literature. 
If this is so, a large measure of credit 
is due our North American bears, for 
they have inspired some whoppers. 
Take the story of the Pompadour Kid. 
This gentleman, bald as an egg when I 
first knew him, insisted that an irate 
grizzly and a pair of amateur surgeons 


not only had robbed him of the finest 
pompadour between Ketchikan and Cir- 
cle, but also had made him the laughing 
stock of the territory. 

This happened, according to the Kid, 
while he was mushing up Gulkana River 
to the new Shushanna diggings. One 
day on a grass flat he walked into a 
family of sleeping grizzlies. The female 
charged, knocking him down, and belted 
him so hard on the head that his entire 
scalp was torn loose. An hour or so later 
a pair of stampeders found him lying 
unconscious in the trail, and at once set 
about trying to restore him and patch 
him up. 

“IT guess they meant well,” the Kid 
said dolefully, “but they must have been 
excited, because the damned fools sewed 
my scalp on backwards. After that, my 
hair grew in reverse. I went around for 
years with a pompadour hanging down 
in my eyes.”’ 

As a guide and trapper I have handled 
some handsome bear pelts, but the one 
that will linger longest in my memory 
was that of a mangy old grizzly. I was 
going down the Yukon with a company 
of enthusiastic ‘‘empire-builders’” who 
planned to erect a string of trading posts 
to cover the big river from Dawson to 
Andraofski. I was fifteen, and so ex- 
cited at the prospect of getting into the 
fur-trading business on a grand scale 
that I left my duffel—bed roll included 

on the bank one morning when we 
broke camp. 


With his belt knife in one hand and a candle in the 
other, the mtusher slid head-first into the bear den 











The leader of the party, old Cap 
Northway, said the only out was to 
buy a tanned bear hide at the next In- 
dian village, and sleep in that until we 
came to a place where blankets could 
be purchased. So we put in at a creek 
mouth where a band of Kaiyuh Indians 
had a fish camp, went up to the chief's 
hut, and told him we wanted to buy the 
biggest bearskin he had. The hut 
smelled like any Indian summer camp 
did in those days—bad. So bad, indeed, 
that I didn’t notice any odd aroma aris- 
ing from the grizzly hide the chief 
dragged out for us. 

We bought the pelt, rolled it up, and 
went our way. The pay-off came that 
night at bedtime. The smell of the skin 
almost overcame me when I unrolled it. 
Calling Cap over, I asked him what was 
wrong with it. He sniffed, made a wry 
face, and explained. It had been tanned 
in the good old-fashioned manner—in 
urine. I slept by the camp fire without 
bedding until we reached a Moravian 
mission, and managed to talk the di- 
rector out of a pair of blankets. 

The Kodiak, without question, is the 
boss of the bruin tribe in sub-arctic 
Alaska. I know Kodiaks sometimes kill 
black bears and eat them, for on several 
occasions I have found half-eaten kills 
with Kodiak sign about them. But it 
was only recently that I learned the 
grizzly is frightened silly by the mere 
presence of a Kodiak. 

I was in the Matanuska Mountains 
with an old-timer who could imitate an 
angry Kodiak’s roar. He said he had 
learned to make this awesome sound 
after hearing the big bears fighting in 
the wild-strawberry patches at Akituk. 
We were out for sheep one day, on a 
mountain slope above Young’s Creek, 
when we saw a fair-sized grizzly in a 
timber line opening below us. It was too 
early for the pelt to be prime, so I whis- 
tled to make the bear clear out. He 
looked up at us, blew once or twice, and 
walked a few yards to a blueberry 
patch, where he began feeding. 

“T'll move him,” said the old-timer. 

Cupping both hands about his mouth, 
he drew in a deep breath, and let out his 


The fat yearling made another wild dash 
at him and he fled shamelessly, bawling 
in apparent terror, across a beaver dam 
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Kodiak roar. Its effect on the grizzly 
was magical and practically instan- 
taneous. The bear left in such a hurry 
that he actually seemed to run in the 
same place for a second or two. Then, 
as he tore off down the slope, he uttered 
a curious moaning sound. He didn’t 
look back, and the last we saw of him 
he was still going at top speed. 

Rough and tough as they are, how- 
ever, a male Kodiak will take an amaz- 
ing amount of abuse from yearling cubs 
when the female is around. In Redoubt 
Bay one spring, I saw a cocky fat year- 
ling bully a big male for half an hour, 
biting and slapping him, even snatching 
bits of food from under his nose. Pres- 
ently the yearling got his come-uppance 
as the result of as shrewd a piece of 
strategy as I had seen an animal display 
in a long while. 

The male, of course, was trying to 
court the female, and he evidently real- 
ized that any open attempt at getting 
rid of the bothersome yearling would 
spoil his chances for good. But he had 
some brains in his head, and he used 
them. After a while, when the yearling 
made another wild dash at him, he fled 
shamelessly, bawling in apparent terror. 

The yearling, completely taken in, 
pursued him across a beaver dam, up a 
little rise, and down the other side—out 
of the female’s range of vision. At this 
point the male spun around like a flash 
and, with one mighty swipe, lifted the 
cub off the ground and sent it spinning 
into an alder clump. Another blow 
started it rolling down the hill. 

When the old fellow came ambling 
back over the hill to the female, the cub 
didn’t follow. Meanwhile, the female 
had been busy digging up some pea-vine 
roots. If she missed the cub, she didn’t 
show it. 

One of the shortest and oddest bear 
hunts I ever took part in was in mid- 
winter at the mouth of a little saddle- 
bag pass on the south slope of the Alas- 
ka range. Tex Cobb and I were trying 
to kill a moose out of the several bands 
which were browsing in the red willow 
thickets below timber line. We weren't 
having any luck. The snow was pow- 
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der-dry, and so noisy the moose coul: 
hear us coming half an hour before we 
were within rifle range. We had foun 
plenty of fresh beds and tracks, but ha: 
sighted no moose. 

We were up in the neck of the pas 
one afternoon, discussing the feasibilit: 
of trying the old drive-and-ambush tric! 
on the animals, when we heard snow- 
shoes crunching in the spruces below us 
Presently a musher came into view. H 
was tall and lean, wearing moccasins 
with salmon-hide tops, a tattered squir- 
rel parka, and an orange-marten cap 
which once must have been worth a 
pretty piece of change. He carried a 
battered carbine and a light gunny-sack 
pack. A blackened tea can was tied to 
a string about his waist. We introduced 
ourselves, and learned his name was 
Watson. He was going over the pass to 
join a friend who had a trapline on the 
next creek. 

“If you need meat,” said he, “why 
don’t you kill that black bear that’s 
denned up back in the timber?” 

“What black bear?” we chorused. 

The musher looked up at the pass, 
turned and squinted at the sun. “Come 
on. I'll show you. I guess I'll have 
time.”’ 

The den was under the roots of a wind- 
thrown spruce. As far as I could tell 
the only thing that could have caught 
the musher’s eye as he passed was a 
mass of frost crystals on the snow crust. 
It didn’t look much like a den to me. 
But the musher was certain it contained 
a bear. He took off a snowshoe and be- 
gan digging away the drift that covered 
the base of the tree. In a moment he had 
a hole opened up. He peered down, 
sniffed, and gave a satisfied grunt. He 
took off the other snowshoe. 

“How would you get a bear out of 
there?” I asked. 

“Drag him out.” 

I glanced at Tex, who shrugged and 
said nothing. 

The musher cut a birch stick about 
a foot long, split one end, and dug into 
his pack for a candle stub, which he 
lighted and wedged into the cleft end of 
the stick. Then, with his belt knife in 
one hand and the candle in the 
other, he slid head-first into the 
hole until only the soles of his 
moccasins were visible. Several 
minutes passed. Then he backed 
partway out, and said: 

“Give me a hand here, one of 
you.” 

I stared. He was tugging at 
the hind foot of a bear. Tex 
reached down and dragged the 
animal out of the hole. It was a 
two-year-old black, seal-fat. The 
musher had knifed it to the 
heart. 

“Where in hell did you learn 
to do that ?”” Tex asked. 

“Nothing to it this time of 
year. You just feel around until 
you find their heart, then stick 
them. The spring is the time 
you have to look out. Bears 
wake up easier then.” 

On the west coast of Cook In- 
let one spring, a family of Ko- 
diaks were the cause of my ap- 
pearing in a lot of absurd news- 
paper (Continued on page 67 
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The Brilliant Career of a 
Born Killer Which Became 
a Faithful Aerial Hunter 
BY 
CORNELIUS McFADDEN 


UNDREDS of years ago, fal- 
conry—the sport of hunting 
game with trained birds of 
prey—was practiced in many 

parts of the world. The pastime was 
introduced into Europe at the time of 
the crusades, when trained hawks, 
brought back from the Holy Land by 
returning crusaders, were 
hunted by the landed gen- 
try. Later, the sport began 
to lose popularity as the in- 
vention of gunpowder made 
it easier for a hunter to 
shoot his rabbit or bird. 

During the heydey of fal- 
conry, the golden eagle (Aquila 
chrysaétos) was used to hunt game in 
Europe and Asia and to some extent is 
still used in Asia. However, an at- 
tempt to make a trained hunter of a 
golden eagle has been made in this 
country only once so far as I know. It 
is of that attempt I wish to tell. 

For several years, I have been inter- 
ested in training hawks and some of 
the bigger owls to hunt game. _ I even 
enjoyed fair success at the sport with 
some of my trained hawks, so it was 
perfectly natural that I should attempt 
the experiment of training a golden 
eagle to be a hunter when chance de- 
livered one of these fierce birds into my 
hands. 

I was spending the summer in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
when I received a letter from friends in 
the West informing me that they were 
sending me a live golden eagle. When 
the bird arrived, it was in a large crate 
which was covered completely with bur- 
lap so that the bird wouldn’t become 
too much upset during the long journey. 

I tried to obtain information on how 
to train my eagle to hunt game, but 
could find no one in America who had 
ever attempted to train one of these 
birds of prey in the sport, so I decided 
to work out my own method of train- 
ing. 

My eagle’s schooling started as we 
took her from the crate. Unfastening 
part of the crate, we covered the bird’s 
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eyes with a cloth, then grasped her legs 
firmly to prevent her gashing anyone 
with those terrible talons. We were 
also careful, in removing her, to pre- 
vent the bird from struggling and thus 
injuring her wing or tail feathers. Such 
an injury would have seriously ham- 
pered her flying. 

Next, heavy, leather straps were fas- 
tened around each leg just above the 
foot. These straps were about twelve 
inches long and were fastened to a 
brass swivel. The swivel, in turn, was 
attached to a stout leather leash, about 
ten feet long. For the first two weeks, 
I spent four hours or more each day 
holding her on my gloved fist, feeding 
her tasty pieces of raw meat. 

For her big meal each day, she had 
to tear apart a dead pigeon, and bolt 
huge lumps of meat and feathers. She 
could eat four of these pigeons a day. 
During the time she wasn’t sitting on 
my fist, the eagle sat on a perch just 
outside our cabin. During the first two 
or three weeks, when sitting on my fist, 
she would take spells of squeezing with 
her huge talons, and this was a test of 
my endurance. She had a grip much 
stronger than the combined squeeze of 
two strong men, and it was all I could 
do to keep from jumping when she ap- 
plied it. 

In a short time, however, she began 
to show a certain fondness for me, such 
as a dog might, and I could tempt her 
to jump to my gloved fist from her 











With its mighty wings 
outspread, the golden 
eagle schooled by the 
author to hunt small 
game steadies_ itself 
on its favorite perch 


y Trained Golden Eagle 


perch. Each time she did this, I gave 
her a piece of hog’s liver—a delicacy of 
which she was very fond. It wasn’t 
long until the eagle would jump on my 
fist whenever I put it out and called 
her. Then I'd give her a piece of meat 
and stroke the back of her head. 

After three weeks of this, I changed 
the bird’s bill of fare. Instead of the 
dainty pieces of meat, I gave her meat 
that had been soaked in water for 
twelve hours. This diet, while not 
starving her, didn’t seem to satisfy her 
hunger. After three days of this fare, 
she was noticeably more fierce. 

The fourth morning I took the bird 
to a large, open space at the lower end 
of the camp. Arrived there, I fastened 
one end of a heavy twine to the eagle’s 
leg and held the other end. This was 
to prevent the bird’s flying away if she 
should attempt escape. I perched the 
eagle on a fence post and walked away 
about fifteen yards. Then I put up my 
gloved fist and called to the bird. She 
took one leap and landed on my glove 
without seeming to fly at all. I re- 
warded her with a small piece of liver. 

After holding her about ten minutes, 
I again placed the bird on the post. 
This time I walked even farther away. 
The eagle seemed reluctant to fly to me 
this time, so I waited about five min- 
utes, then walked farther away. This 
time she jumped off the post, beat her 
wings rapidly, soared up into the air 
about ten feet, (Continued on page 72) 
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EASY LESSONS IN DEEP-SEA ANGLING, FLAVORED WITH THE 


™ HAT can you catch out there?” 

That is the question that greets 

me whenever I stroll down to 

the beach to observe climatic 
conditions and thus learn whether fishing is 
possible. There is no brief answer to this 
query, and there are only two ways out. 
One is to make vague gestures signifying 
that I am both deaf and dumb; the other is 
to light a cigarette, sit down on the sand 
and tell all. 

It is just possible that, after a rather busy 
hour of talking, I can convince my inter- 
locutor that “out there” is a vast realm of 
water, populated by many varieties of fish, 
whose capture demands various methods of 
angling and gear. 

Numbers of embryonic fishermen haunt 
our beaches and look with longing eyes at 
the trim, white cruisers that breast the 
waves and gradually disappear into the 
blue. That they are not on board is due 
largely to lack of initiative, and fishing 
knowledge. 

Yet, with a bit of interesting study and 
some experience thrown in, any one can 
qualify as a salt-water angler in a surpris- 
ingly short time. By “angler” I mean a 
man who seeks the game fish of the sea, 
and, with light tackle, endeavors to win a 
victory against odds. 

Contrary to popular belief, you do not 
have to possess an income that chins itself 
on the upper brackets to become a success- 
ful salt-water angler. This is an instance 
where knowledge is more valuable than 
riches. Ignorance alone is costly. 

A complete and satisfactory outfit may 
be purchased for $50, and, with care, the 
rod and reel will last many years. Your line 
should be renewed every other year, as it is 
subject to terrific strain and wear. A frayed 
line is something that cannot be endured. 

Now, what do you catch out there? 

Many, many kinds of fish, and, unfor- 
tunately, there is no such thing as an all- 
round rig. You have to select your gear for 
the variety of fish that you intend to catch. 

In order of importance, the broadbill 
swordfish takes first place, but I pass over 
him lightly as you must have ample leisure 
and an elephantine bankroll to tackle this 
gladiator of the seas. 

The white marlin is one of the gamest 
fish that haunts our coasts and a trophy of 
which any man might well be proud. They 
are not numerous north of Florida, yet they 
are present off the Virginia, New Jersey, 
and New York coasts during July and 
August in sufficient quantity to make an- 
gling for them profitable. 

At times, marlin will take a feather lure, 
but strip bait, trolled from an outrigger at 


a distance that will cause it to skip lightly 
over the waves, is more deadly. Frequently 
a teaser is used. This is a block of brightly 
painted wood towed a few feet from the 
stern. Marlin will often approach the teas- 
er, strike at it with their bill, then shear off 
and rush the strip bait savagely. 

The proper rod for marlin is a split-bam- 
boo with an eight-ounce tip. I personally 
favor the long tip, which measures six to 
six and a half feet. This, being pliant, takes 
up the slack and is not only less fatiguing 
to the angler, but also kills the fish in far 
less time than does the shorter rod. 

A 6/0 reel, carrying 1,500 feet of eighteen- 
thread linen line, is sufficiently large. This 
should be equipped with a star drag and 
throw-off, and the manipulation of this star 
drag is of the greatest importance. It fre- 
quently means the difference between a fish 
in the boat and a broken line. 

I find a rod belt necessary. The fishing 
chairs on most boats are equipped with butt 
holders, but there may be times when it is 
more convenient to move about, and it is 
then that the rod belt comes into its own. 

When you have a marlin hooked, never 
relax an instant. Keep your eye on the fish 
and on your reel. A marlin is never caught 
until he is in the boat. 

The tuna has a torpedolike body, a vora- 
cious eye and a single-track mind. After 
you hook him, survive his hysterical rush, 
and entice him toward the boat, he comes 
to the surface and transfixes you with his 
goggle eye. Then his single-track mind be- 
gins to function. His one idea is to get down 
under the boat and stay down there until 
the angler’s back breaks under the strain. 
When you do succeed in pumping him to 
the surface, the fish tears off on a run that 
seems to glance off the Irish coast, swing 
down past Gibraltar, and end up near the 
Spanish Light south of Miami, Fla. 

As all things must end, there comes that 
crisis when the tuna is impaled on the gaff 
and comes lumpily over the side. The tuna, 
unless he is promptly dumped into the fish 
box, beats an enraged tattoo with his tail in 
the cockpit. Immediately, the scuppers run 
red and he offers up his breakfast with a 
lavishness that is anything but appetizing. 
However, if you wish to qualify as a salt- 
water angler, you will have to catch tuna 
whether you like it or not. 

Roughly speaking, tuna come in two sizes. 
Those running from twenty to sixty pounds 
are known as “school fish” and there are 
monster bluefins which run to more than 
800 pounds. 

For the school tuna, your marlin outfit 
will be adequate. A five-foot wire leader is 
necessary and the lure can, at times, be 
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SALTY WISDOM OF A VETERAN WHO KNOWS HIS FISH 


anything from an old shoe to a battered tin 
can, attached to a 9/0 Sobie hook. I say 
“at times,” for there are some days on 
which a tuna is most fastidious. On Tues- 
days and Thursdays, he may show a prefer- 
ence for a green-and-yellow feather lure, 
while on Mondays and Fridays, a white 
feather will attract him. Wednesday is re- 
served for a tandem feather bait composed 
of white and red feathers, separated by a 
clincher sinker. Sunday, when every one 
gets a holiday and the boys are out en 
masse, the tuna may refuse to bite at all. 

The large tuna, however, call for heavy 
artillery. Off the New Jersey coast, where 
the water is relatively shallow, a 9/0 reel is 
sufficient. It holds 500 yards of thirty-six- 
thread line and, if the anchor shackle is 
knocked off promptly and the boat put in 
pursuit, there is little danger of losing the 
fish. A twenty to twenty-six-ounce tip is 
recommended for tuna of this size with a 
fourteen-foot wire leader and a 14/0 Evans 
or Sobie hook. A harness of leather, which 
fits somewhat like a vest and is attached to 
the reel with stout straps, is necessary to 
relieve the strain on the angler’s back and 
arms. 

There are numerous varieties of sharks 
which, though derided by most anglers, will 
put up an exciting battle. The mako, for 
instance, is in a class by himself. He will 
take a fresh bait, trolled at a rate of six 
miles an hour, and, when hooked, puts on a 
show of aérial acrobatics that is astonishing. 

The blue and brown sharks and the mack- 
erel shark also are hard fighters. The blue 
and mackerel attain tremendous weights, 
and the heaviest tackle is necessary to take 
these brutes of the deep. Chumming is the 
best method of attracting them. A news- 
paper, dipped in blood and tossed over the 
side, will bring sharks from a wide area. 
It is advisable, in the interest of safety, to 
shoot your shark before hauling him into 
the cockpit. 

There are three varieties of fish inhabit- 
ing our coastal waters which are the acme 
of sport on light tackle. These are the blue- 
fish, the albacore, and the pollack. I place 
the bluefish first because of his edible quali- 
ties. As a table delicacy, there is none bet- 
ter, and pound for pound, it is difficult to 
find his peer among the ranks of salt-water 
game fish. 

I have taken blues with a fly rod while 
chumming, and their antics have reminded 
me strongly of Atlantic salmon. I have 
caught them on a light trolling rod with a 
five-ounce tip and a white-feather lure, and 
there was no relaxation until my quarry 
was safely aboard. 

Try it some time. Go forth with a five- 
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ounce tip, and a reel holding Number 6 or 
9 linen line, troll along at about four miles 
an hour, and, when you feel the rod nearly 
yanked from your hand, the reel screeches 
its well-known protest, and a little smoke 
comes up from the whirring spindle, you 
will realize that you are fast to the greatest 
fighter of them all—a bluefish. 

The albacore, luckily, rarely exceeds four- 
teen pounds in weight—if he weighed as 
much as the tuna, there would be few of 
the species taken. Built on the accepted 
streamline principle, with a heavy head, fins 
that fit into grooves, and a body tapering to 
a powerful tail, he is probably the fastest- 
swimming fish in our coastal waters. His 
cousin the bonito has many of his attributes, 
though lacking the terrific burst of speed 
that distinguishes the albacore. On the other 
hand, however, the bonito is an excellent 
food fish, which the albacore is not. 

The pollack is found in large schools off 
the coasts of Maine and Massachusetts. He, 
too, is a most active individual on a light 
rod and reel. Although rarely exceeding 
sixteen pounds, he has the ability of making 
every ounce tell. Like the albacore, he is 
not very tasty. 

All four of these fish may be taken on 
light tackle; a four or five-ounce tip, six- 
thread line, and a 3/0 reel. The feather jig 
is the ideal lure, as the fish take it readily, 
and it does not possess the irritating drag 
of the lead squid. There is another objection 
to the lead squid, as a fish hooked with one 
of these can throw it far more easily than 
he can the feather, owing to the leverage 
derived from the weight of the lure. 

If your stomach possesses sufficient equi- 
librium to rest peacefully in the swing of a 
long, glassy swell, and you can look with 
unmoved eye upon the nauseous mass of 
hashed mossbunker, try chumming. If you 
want exceptional sport, take a five-ounce fly 
rod along. When the bluefish start to take 
the chum as it floats out along the slick, 
cast well out with a Number 4 Silver Doc- 
tor fly, and land it where the water boils 
from the rise of a fish. You will hook one, 
not every time but often enough to make it 
interesting. And, if you are used to the 
endeavors of trout, you will be astonished 
at the effort you will be called upon to exert 
in the ultimate landing of that bluefish. 

There is one difficulty I find with this 
method, and that is that most boats have a 
superstructure that interferes with your 
back cast. If the tide runs sufficiently 
strong, this can be overcome somewhat by 
allowing your fly to drift down with it, but 
it is not so satisfactory as a good cast. 

As I have said, the cost of salt-water fish- 
ing need not be (Continued on page 79) 
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Andy and Joe beside the two fine 
bucks which members of the party 
killed at a time when they were 
desperately in need of camp meat 


Surveying the country from 
a rocky knoll disclosed no 
sign of the desired bucks 


NDY was a mighty tired 
man as he trudged into 
camp that evening. He 
felt that extreme weari- 


ness which often comes to un- 
successful, but determined, deer 
hunters. His body ached from 


climbing and sliding over the rag- 

ged, rocky ridges. His lips were 
cracked and his eyes blood-rimmed 
from the biting winds which swept 
these wild Sierra mountains. Leaning 
his rifle against a tree trunk, he picked 
up the canvas bucket and plodded down 
the slope to the North Fork. There he 
drank haltingly from the frigid waters, 
then dipped up a bucketful. 

At that moment Andy heard the wild 
sound of hoofs drumming on the hard 
ground. A few seconds later, a mule 
deer bounded from some scrub timber 
and came to a sharp halt, not fifty feet 
away. The bucket slipped from a hand 
which was reaching for a rifle that 
wasn't there. At this, the deer snorted 
loudly and seemed to jump straight 
into the air. When it came back to 
earth, it was in high gear and headed 
north. Then the buck hurdled some 
shrubbery and was gone. 
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Andy was gone, too, sprinting toward 
camp. As I looked up from the pan of 
beans I was cooking, a veritable wild 
man came leaping into camp, snatched 
up his rifle on the run, and motioned for 
me to come along. It was obvious that 
he had seen some much-needed meat. 

Rifle in hand, I stumbled after Andy. 
Although I was fresher and some twen- 
ty years younger, he still was in the 
lead when we reached a commanding 
knoll, where we halted to scan the coun- 
try. But, save for our pounding hearts, 
all was silent in the Kings River Val- 
ley. The sun was faltering behind the 
farther range, and confusing shadows 
seemed to give life to inanimate ob- 
jects. More than once, Andy or I half 
raised our rifles as a creeping shadow 
stirred our imaginations. 

After a short rest, we moved along a 
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Deer Dont 
Have Wings 


These Sportsmen Hunted Under Difficulties, 
but When There Is a Possible Way to Reach 


Game There’s Some Hunter Who Can Do It 





hogback that still was warmed by the 
sun. Then we dropped into a hollow and 
worked as great an area as we could 
before semidarkness made us think of a 
camp fire and the neglected beans. 

Before us rose a mighty table-land 
which looked inaccessible to any four- 
footed game other than mountain sheep 
or goats. Yet the expansive crest 
seemed rich in vegetation, more so than 
the somewhat desolate valley which 
curved around the base. 

“That buck was heading in the direc- 
tion of this plateau,” Andy declared, 
“but it’s more than likely he swung 
either up or down the valley. We'll 
hunt both ways tomorrow. And I'll 
know him if I see him again.”’ 

“I suppose,” I returned, “that you 
tied a deer tag on him when you saw 
him over there at the North Fork.” 
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“Funny thing about that buck,” Andy 
said seriously. “His antlers were all in 
the velvet. I’ve hunted this country for 
quite a few years now, but he’s the first 
four-pointer I’ve seen with unscraped 
horns in October.” 

That was the first buck that four of 
us had sighted in five days’ hunting. 
Besides Andy and I, Dewey and Joe, 
the packer, had combed the hills fruit- 
lessly. And, as I have mentioned, we 
were in need of camp meat. Sierra 
hunters require more than beans and 
bacon to keep them going. Venison had 
always been plentiful in this region, 
which was three days’ pack from the 
nearest road, but this particular season 
there was nothing mysterious about the 
scarcity of deer. 

Even this far back in the ranges, do- 
mestic sheep were being run; their 
tracks were in evidence everywhere. In 
fact, by this time we were hunting the 
sheep as well as deer. A lamb would 
provide the necessary proteins, and we 
felt sure we could make a deal with 
the sheep herder. Of course, that is a 
shameful confession—coming from a 
deer camp—but we were hungry. 

The following morning, we divided 
forces to hunt both the upper and low- 
er valley from the point where Velvet 
Horns had vanished like a ghost in the 
dusk. Dewey and Joe elected to travel 
down, so Andy and I started to work up 
through the meager cover that flanked 
a crystalline stream. Thus far this 
year, there had been little snow, and, 
although the nights were well below 
freezing, the days were warmed by the 
brilliant sun of the altitudes. 

Diligently, we searched for sign of 
the buck, but again the perforations 
made by the sheep on the scant areas 


The pack string crossing the last divide on the trip home 
from the camp in the High Sierras. At the right, members 
of the hunting party lolling about camp where much of the 
time they were without the fresh meat they had counted on 
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of soft ground made tracking a sorry 
task. Four miles up the canyon, the 
myriad tracks became fresher, and fi- 
nally we located a vast flock of the 
fleecy animals in a grassy basin. It was 
obvious that we had taken the wrong 
direction to find Velvet Horns, but the 
sheep herder was quite willing to make 
a deal for some meat. He also verified 
our belief that the presence of the 
sheep had driven the deer to other 
ranges. It occurred to me to inquire 
where the flocks had not been grazed, 
and the man admitted that he had run 
his stock wherever there was feed. 

“But,” he added, “there’s one plateau 
down the valley that hasn’t been 
touched. Couldn’t get the sheep up 
there. Too bad, ‘cause there’s plenty 
feed and water on top.” 

Andy looked at me significantly. ‘““We 
know where that is,’”’ he said. 

No doubt we were a strange-looking 
pair of deer hunters, as we hiked down 
the canyon alternately packing the 
young sheep. I tried to sneak in a 
photograph of Andy thus occupied, but 
he threatened to smash my camera if I 
dared take such a picture to show the 
gang at home. At noon, we built a fire 
and broiled some of the meat. It was, 
of course, too fresh to be really good 
but, nevertheless, a welcome addition 
to our too-dry sandwiches. 

That night around the camp fire, Joe 
and Dewey told us how, like ourselves, 
they had for a time worked the brush 
of the valley floor and strained their 
eyes for evidence of game among the 
sheep tracks. At length, the hunters 
got into higher country, and circled 
back. Several times Dewey saw Joe 
gazing up at the flat-topped range that 
looked so green and inviting. Once Joe 


started and hurriedly fo- 
cused the binoculars on the 
crest. 

“Thought I saw some- 


thing move,” he drawled. 
“‘Never had occasion to hunt 
up there before, but that’s 
where the deer have gone 
if 

“If what?” Dewey de- 
manded as Joe mused. 








There was a noise to the right, and a gray 
mule-deer buck bounded off for safer country 


“Well, dang it, if they can get up 
there.”’ And Joe scratched his head. 

The slope they started to ascend 
steadily became steeper, and there was 
an abundance of loose rock to make the 
way hazardous. Finally, the only way 
they could proceed at all was by hang- 
ing on to shallowly rooted brush and 
stunted cedars. 

“No deer ever came up this way,” 
Dewey declared. 

“But neither did the sheep,” 
added, hopefully. 

The final, precipitous stretch turned 
them back. Another futile attempt to 
negotiate the crumbling slope and 
Dewey and Joe hit the trail to camp, 
searching the barrier cliffs for possible 
ascents, that could be tested on the 
morrow. And so they dismally accepted 
another meatless day. But they reck- 
oned not with the “success” of our sil- 
ver bullets. The lamb stew was sim- 
mering when they arrived. Joe said he 
had smelled it half a mile away. 

Between mouthfuls, it was quickly 
settled that we should hunt the plateau 
the next morning. Where to ascend was 
the major topic of discussion. Together 
we had surveyed some eight miles of 
the mountain’s curving face, and each 
of us had mentally marked possible 
avenues of ascent. Quiet for a time, 


Joe 


Andy finally remarked: 
“If Velvet (Continued on page 74) 
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HEY were preparing to 
celebrate Independence 
Day in Kansas as I set 
out for the Ozarks. I was 
looking for rushing streams 
and fighting fish that exploded 
like firecrackers, but were not 
so noisy about it, when they 
came along and hit my _ spinner. 

To be exact, I left my home in Pitts- 
burg, Kan., on the afternoon of July 1. 
It was hot and dry in the sun-scorched 
Ozarks, and fishing prospects looked 
poor as the old motor car approached 
Flat Creek. Lester Purdom, a school- 
teaching boat outfitter, met me at Cass- 
ville, Mo., with enthusiastic hospitality 
tempered by gloom. 

“Hope you plan staying the whole 
week-end,” he said. ‘You'll have to, if 
you expect to get any fishing.” 

“How come?” I demanded. “I know 
it doesn't look like ideal fishing weath- 
er, but the Upper White and Flat Creek 
ought to give us a few good tussles 
anyhow.” 

Lester shook his head. Then he turned 
toward the clapboard house and yelled, 
“Pap! Hey, Pap! Come on out and tell 
this fisherman what the sign says.”’ 

In a moment the screen door eased 
open on creaking springs, and a lean, 
overalled, Ozark farmer appeared, a 
collie dog peering between his legs. Les- 
ter formally introduced me to Purdom 
senior, the dog, and Mrs. Purdom, who 
hailed a greeting from the kitchen stove. 

“Want some fishing, hey?" said Pap. 
“You'll git it—but not tomorrer.” 

“Well, I'm here now,” I said, “and 
might as well try. Anyway, I'll be out 
in the open.” 

“Good thing you-uns can look at it 
thataway,” said Pap. “The sign ain't 
right, and when you ain’t got the sign 
you ain't goin’ to git fish—leastways 
not what I call fish.” 

I glanced at Lester, but he was over 
by the car playing with the collie. I'd 
met some strange mountain folk in the 
Ozarks before, and I figured Lester’s 
dad was just another one of them with 
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Smallmouths by Sign 


GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ Stumbles on a Way to 


When the bass are biting, you can tote home a creelful like this 


a head chockful of superstitious lore. 
I slept that night at Roaring River 
State Park lodge. Lester, who dr 
over after dark to see some othe 
fishermen, passed on one tjg 
pap says you won't get fis 
you're just wasting your time 
river,” he told me. “But here 
thing that may help a little.” 

He removed the treble hook fro 
Number 2 Colorado spinner and 
tached twin single hooks, which 3 
crossed scissors fashion. On each hoo 
he impaled a pork rind. 

“Rinds trimmed from the heavier 
bass rinds are best,’”’ Lester explained. 
“They tangle up less than the thin 
rinds designed for fly-rod use, and they 
stay on the hook better. Another thing, 
don’t use the factory-made slits in the 
rinds, but make a new hole with the 
hook points each time.” 

I was to learn in time that this was a 
most potent lure, with a writhing, wrig- 
gling action that seemed to tempt 
Ozark fish beyond endurance, but I em- 
phatically did not learn that on July 2. 

On that morning, Lester and I were 
on the Upper White River before the 
world was properly awake. We stayed 
on the river while the sun rose, while it 
blazed across the brassy sky and while 
it reddened in the west. We caught half 
a dozen small bass in ten hours. Then, 
the next day, thinking we might do 
better on a smaller stream, we went to 
Flat Creek, and floated until our spirits 
were water-logged. We drew another 
water haul. 

It was a disgusted pair of would-be 
anglers who drove up to the Purdom 
place that night. Pap had the decency 
not to laugh. He didn’t even say, “I 
told you so.”” Lester said, “I’m sorry 


Take Guesswork Out of Fishing in the Ozarks 




















“Look here, Lester,” I said. “We 
fished today, and we fished and we 
fished. We tried every kind of lure I’ve 
ever hearc of, including your pork-rind 
gadget. We fished all the likely spots 
—and we didn’t get a fish. Now you 
tell me that in three days .we’ll get 
whoppers. It isn’t reasonable.” 

“You're right, son,” Pap put in. “It 
ain’t reasonable, but it’s a fact. You 
wait till three days from tomorrer and 
I'll guarantee that you get fish. The 
sign’s right for July 6, and it don’t 
ever fail.” 

I quickly decided that, since I was 
down there in the Ozark country and 
could spare the time, I might as well 
fish and enjoy the fresh air. So Lester 
and I fished. That is to say, we wet 
lines, tangled them, snagged them, 
floated, cast, tried every trick we knew 
—but all we got was a few extra red 
corpuscles from the ozone and a peck 
or so of red perch about as big as 
baby’s-shoe soles. That went on for 
two days—July 4 and 5. Not a worth- 
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while fish exploded for us in that time. 

Frankly, I was skeptical and not ex- 
actly amiable when we hauled out of 
the hay on the morning of the sixth. 
Lester, on the other hand, was full of 
smiles. 

“Today’s the day,” he said cheerily. 
““My pap never misses.” 

“I hope so,” I said. “‘He isn’t the first 
man in the Ozarks to say he can tell 
when the fish will strike. To be right 
honest with you, I wouldn’t give a 
dented dime for all the fish we get to- 
day; but I might as well spend my 
time here as somewhere else, so let’s 
go.” 

We went, putting in at Cato while 
the deep-timbered hollow, through which 
Flat Creek runs, was still in dark 
shadow. Flat Creek is a small, swift 
stream that heads near Cassville, Mo., 
flows northeasterly through typical 
Ozark scenery, and empties into the 
James River at Cape Fair. Literally 
full of rough rapids, swift swirls, and 
deep holes, this stream has yielded 
many small-mouthed bass to my lure. 
I wasn’t long in getting action this day. 

Whipping out the concrete piers of 
the burned bridge at Cato, I caught a 
bass worth keeping before Smitty, the 
guide, and Lester could load the boat. 

As I cast back across the vortex of 
the first bluff hole, two fish dashed at 
my lure. A goggle-eye, black as tar, 
swept up from the depths and nabbed it. 

Halfway down the same hole, a one- 
pound smallmouth darted up from a 
submerged bowlder, gobbled pork ‘rind 
and spinner as they wobbled past, and 
darted back. 

“Did you see that?’ I demanded of 
Lester. Already I was having more ac- 
tion than I’d had in three days. 

“Yes,” replied Lester, fighting a fish 
behind the boat, “and I saw the three 
big bass that came up behind this min- 
now I’ve got on.” 

Where the bluff hole spread out thin 
over a series of rocks, we caught two 
black perch, five red sun perch, and a 
nine-inch small-mouthed bass, all with- 
in 100 yards. At every cast, one or 
more fish—sometimes six or eight of 
them—rushed our lures. In the first 
hour of fishing we caught twenty-one 
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fish, all told, four of which we strung. 

“‘Now what do you think of my pap’s 
sign?’ Lester inquired dryly. 

“I think,” I panted as I led twenty 
ounces of striped Ozark tiger fish to 
the landing net, “I think I’m dreaming. 
Shut up, before I wake up!” 

Flat Creek is small. In places the 
trees lean far out over the water, mak- 
ing backcasts troublesome. I had a 
heavy strike below a snag in a swift 
chute in a bend, forgot to look behind, 
and hung up in a grapevine when I 
tried again. 

Smitty obligingly pulled back against 
the current, tore down the vine, and 
turned me loose in about five minutes. 
In that fuming interlude, Lester landed 
a fifteen-ounce lineside, a nice goggle- 
eye, two red perch, and enjoyed a skir- 
mish with a smallmouth that weighed 
an even two pounds in the evening. 

A little later I was in the bow of the 
boat, busy with a bass. Suddenly we 
struck a trot line stretched across the 
stream. The abrupt stop sent me over 
the bow in a swan dive. 

I came up, (Continued on page 84) 





Flat Creek looked good to the author (in the 
Trader Horn hat) .. . and it was, after its cit- 
izens took a notion to pork rind and spinner 





The fish at the right is pretty 
well played out, but his friends 
can hardly wait to take his place 


When they fight for your lure at 
every cast, as here off Chimney 
Rock, there surely ought to be a 
law: "Line forms on the right!" 
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Kimble in his early 30's, when he turned out 
the first clay pigeon. It was marketed in 1881 


ETERAN shotgun fans through- 

out the world know Fred Kim- 

ble. Youngsters from six to six- 

ty have heard, or read, about 
him. His feats with the shotgun have 
never been surpassed, yet he was never 
officially a champion. His inventions 
choke boring and the clay pigeon 
revolutionized shotgun shooting, yet he 
says he collected from them, “Just ex- 
actly nothing.” True, Fred Kimble 
made a good living with the scattergun, 
and for more years than most of us are 
likely to inhabit this world, but he did 
it as an independent virtuoso, not as a 
business man. 

Before most of our daddies and many 
of our granddaddies were born, while 
Mark Twain was still a fledgling print- 
er, long before Horace Greeley offered 
his advice to young men, and while the 
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MEET FRED KIMBLE, WHO GAVE US THE CHOKE BORE 
AND CLAY PIGEONS, WHO HUNG UP SHOTGUN RECORDS 
STILL UNBEATEN, AND WHO PAINTS WILDLIFE AT 92 


By Raymond W. Thorp 


rush for Sutter’s gold was 
still in full swing, little Fred- 
die Kimble, the ‘world’s 
greatest prodigy of the 
violin,” was making music in 
a San Francisco, Cal., the- 
ater. It might be stretching 
a point to say that Freddie 
was a master of his instru- 
ment. After all, there were 
no masters in California in 
those days capable of teach- 
ing a six-year-old boy the 
fine points of the fiddle. But 
the lad, whose birth occurred 
the year the United States 
declared war on Mexico, was 
born an artist, and the min- 
ers of the Mother Lode 
showed their appreciation of 
his innate musicianship by 
showering gold coins on the 
rough boards as he played. 

Today you can find that 
same Fred Kimble, a straight- 
backed, clear-eyed man, 
standing five feet eight, with 
only a suspicion of dewlaps 





The grand old 
man at 88, just 
before he sold his 
last gun because 
he missed 2 out 
of 75 in a shoot 


By 1879, when this 
old print was 
made, Kimble was 
known as the 
greatest of all 
live-bird shots—a 
reputation won 
in just such tour- 
naments as this 
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to suggest to the stranger that he is 
within many years of the ninety-third 
birthday he will soon celebrate. You 
can find him in an apartment overlook- 
ing Westlake Park, in Los Angeles, 
Cal., surrounded by examples of his 
work in another art. Fred is a painter 
now—has been painting nearly 20 years 
—and his work with the brush shows 
the same instinctive quality that the 
men of the Gold Rush heard pour from 
his fiddle. Though he is untaught as a 
painter, as he was a virtually untaught 
violinist, the technical deficiencies of 
his work are more than compensated 
by a feeling for design and essential 
truth. 

But it was in a third 
medium that Fred Kim- 
ble gained his rank as 
one of the great artists 
of all time. For Kimble 
was an artist with the 
shotgun. No other term 
properly describes his 
shooting prowess, and 
his approach to guns 
and gunning. 

Kimble has sold his 
last shotgun now. Neu- 
ritis attacked his shoot- 
ing arm some years ago, 
tied it down so that he 
could scarcely lift a gun 
to his shoulder. You get 
some idea of just how 
good he was, and the 
pride that Fred took in 
his shooting, from his 
last match. In October, 
1934, when he was 
eighty-eight, Kimble entered a tourna- 
ment in the “city of angels.’’ He hadn’t 
fired a gun in two years, and could 
scarcely raise his right arm above his 
waist, yet he was high man in the 
shoot, hitting seventy-three out of sev- 
enty-five targets. But he missed the 
last two, felt he was slipping, sold his 
gun, and retired there and then. 

A man who finds that kind of shoot- 
ing unsatisfactory in his old age must 
have done some pretty fair country 
shooting at one time or another. You've 
all heard of Capt. A. H. Bogardus and 
Dr. W. F. Carver. Bogardus was the 
acknowledged trap and field champion 
of the early '70’s, and Carver was not 
only the rifle shooting champion of the 
world, but one of the three greatest 
wing-shots that ever lived. Well, Capt. 
Bogardus asked Kimble to divide a 
purse rather than shoot off a tie in the 
first state match the young man ever 
entered, while Dr. Carver once sailed 
for Europe to evade Fred’s challenge. 

The dean of shotgun artists began 
his shooting career along the Illinois 
and Sangamon Rivers shortly after the 
Civil War, and very quickly established 
a reputation as the greatest live-bird 
shot in the world. Duck hunting along 
those river bottoms offered a special 
problem, for the high timber necessi- 
tated long-range shooting. All the guns 
in those days were open-bored, and 
hunters tried to meet the problem by 
using huge guns, as big as 4 bore, with 
heavy loads of shot and powder. 

In 1868 Kimble approached the situa- 
tion from another angle. Going to 
work in the back room of his friend 
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Now Kimble has 
turned to painting 
wildlife. "At first,” he 
says, “this lion stood 
on thin air; | added 


the scenery later" 


As a painter, Kimble 
is self-taught; but 
this moose is silent 
witness to his skill 





Charley Stock’s gun shop in Peoria, 
Ill., he took an old 10 bore musket with 
laminated-steel barrels and bored it out 
to true cylinder. That gave him a five- 
foot pattern at forty yards, so he re- 
lieved the muzzle a bit, and cut a foot 
off the pattern. Encouraged somewhat, 
but far from satisfied, Fred sat down 
and did a bit of serious thinking. Then, 
taking a hand reamer, he bored out the 
barrel to within an inch of the muzzle, 
leaving a slight taper. Result—a pat- 
tern of seven feet. Disgusted, and not 
wanting to bother dismantling the gun 
again, Kimble proceeded to bore out 
all the choke. 

Patterning the gun again, he found 
that all the shot went into a thirty-inch 
circle, instead of the five-foot spread 
he naturally expected. The mystery 
was soon solved. Fred found that, in 
his haste to get rid of the choke, he 
had left just enough to do the trick. 
Hard work, intelligence, and accident 

the three elements that go into the 
creation of any work of art—had re- 
sulted in the first successful choke gun. 

Kimble took this gun out on the IIli- 
nois River one day when the mallards 
were in flight above the great oaks 
that lined the river banks, and suc- 
ceeded in killing thirty-two birds with 
thirty-five shots. He told Stock that 
the three birds he had missed were all 
within sixty yards, and should have 
been killed. Going to work again with 
the hand reamer, he kept at that choke 
until he felt he had it as near perfect 
as man could make it. 

This was Fred’s first invention and 
he made no effort to patent it, or to 



























keep the secret for 
his own profit. He 
had increased the 
range of the shotgun 
by more than one- 
third, and promptly 
passed on the formula 
to shooters he knew. 
It was not long be- 
fore other gunmakers 
were making choked 
guns to order. One of 
these gunmakers, Jo- 
seph Tonks of Phila- 
delphia, made a 9 
bore from Kimble’s 
formula, which he 
sent to the inventor 
with his compliments. 

In the next five years, Kimble killed 
thousands of ducks with that 9 bore, 
and won every pigeon-shooting match 
he entered. Of course, his gun, with 
its added twenty to thirty yards of 
range, gave him an immense advan- 
tage, but the fact remains that Fred's 
scores are not bettered with the guns 
in use today. 

Fred's first bid for national honors 
came in the Illinois State Shoot, held 
at Peoria in the early 1870's. Sixty- 
five years is a long time, and the 
veteran is pardonably uncertain about 
the exact year. He remembers very 
clearly, however, what happened at 
that affair. Capt. Bogardus and most 
of the other leading shooters of the 
country were there with their new 
breech-loaders, and they got a hearty 
laugh as the smallish young man 
stepped up to the firing line with the 
only muzzle-loader in the contest slung 
in the hollow of his arm. When the 
smoke died away, it was another story. 
With his 10 gauge, choke-bored gun, 
Fred made a clean sweep of all the 
events but the last, in which he missed 
one target. 

As Fred was puzzling over the unac- 
countable miss, Charley Stock came up. 
Knowing that the gunsmith was ready 
to find fault, Fred said quickly: 

“Charley, do you know why I missed 
that last target?”’ 

“T do not,” replied Stock, “but I'd 
certainly love to!” 

“Well,” said Fred, “I'll tell you. Just 
as I was about to pull the trigger, a 
fly alighted (Continued on page 76) 
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On the field, Jim scans the bulletin 
board to see how Bingo Boy is paired 


ET’S imagine that it is a pleasant, 
sunny morning in September. You 
live in, or near, a large city, but you 
have never lost the interest in bird 

dogs that was a natural part of your 
country boyhood. For a time, you may 
have kept a pointer or setter or two, 
hunting them when time afforded. But, 
as hunting near home became more dis- 
couraging each year, you reluctantly 
gave up your dogs. While you still rev- 
eled in the work of a good bird dog, 
your part of the country had too many 
gunners and too many “no trespassing”’ 
signs to make it worth-while to own 
a bird dog. 

So with thoughts of dogs far from 
your mind, you're just finishing break- 
fast this Saturday morning, when the 
‘phone rings. Your friend Jim is on the 
wire. 

“How about taking the day off and 
coming out to a field trial?” Jim sug- 
gests. 

“Nothing doing,” you reply. ‘No 400- 
mile drives for me.” 

You are thinking of the nearest field 
trial you ever heard of, in that great 
stretch of unspoiled country 200 miles to 
the south—or north, east or west, as the 
case may be—that is the nearest avail- 
able area where a large field of dogs 
can be run on natural courses. 

“What do you mean, 400 miles?” Jim 
demands. “We can make it in half an 
hour in my car. This is a single-course 
trial and I’m running Bingo Boy.” 

“What the hell's a_ single-course 
trial?’"’ you ask in some bewilderment. 

“Be ready to leave in a half hour,” 
Jim says. “I'll pick you up and then 
you'll find out.” 
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Field Trials for 


Soon you are roll- 
ing out of the city 
limits in Jim’s car, 


Bingo Boy riding 
comfortably in his 
crate in the back. 


Only a few miles out 
of town, you turn off 
the highway, circle 
up the side of a low 
hill, crowned with 
yellowing elms. Be- 
low the farther slope stretches a weedy 
field of about 100 acres, dotted with 
thickets and clumps of brush. On the 
high land overlooking the field, two 
tents have been pitched, and on either 
side of them dozens, perhaps hundreds, 
of cars are parked. One of the tents— 
it looks like a small circus tent—carries 
a huge sign over the entrance, ‘““Refresh- 





“Let 'em go!" says the 
judge. The first brace 
gets away at top speed 


By WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER 


If Hunting Is Poor in Your Neck of the Woods, 
and You Wonder What to Do With Your Bird Dog, 


Single-Course Tests Provide a Sporty Solution 


ments.” The smaller tent, you observe, 
is for the officials of the trial. Between 
them is a bulletin board on which the 
braces are posted as drawn by lot. 

Jim stops the car at the top of the 
hill. “Get out here and find yourself a 
spot where you can see the course,” he 
tells you. “I'll go on down and find out 
when Bingo Boy runs.” 

As Jim starts off, you look around and 
see that the hillside is already dotted 
with people—men, women, children; 
whole families—sitting on the grass. 
You find a comfortable spot at the base 
of an old elm, get out the binoculars, 
and wonder what it’s all about. Surely 
this field, birdy as it looks, is hopelessly 
small for an entry of any size. 

In a few moments, you see the judges 
riding slowly out on their horses, ac- 
companied by the first brace of dogs 
and their handlers. You ad- 
just the binoculars. Why, 
there’s Jim, with Bingo Boy 
straining eagerly at the leash. 
Boy was drawn in the very 
first brace. The other man is 
a stranger, but his dog is a 
handsome specimen. 

So far, everything seems 
quite orthodox. You see the 
judges identify the dogs for 
their notes. You hear the 
senior judge call: 

“Are you ready, gentle- 
men?” The handlers nod. 
“Then let ‘em go!” 

The leashes are slipped and 
away go the dogs at top 
speed. Boy’s brace mate 
trails, cuts back behind his 
handler, runs away out of the 
country, comes back and fi- 
nally ‘‘bumps” a pheasant 
and chases it out of sight. 

But there is Bingo Boy, 
sweeping out, wide and free, 
with Jim behind him as he 
cuts up the course with an 
unmistakable desire to find 
game. There is a lump in 
your throat as you see your 
friend’s dog suddenly stop as 
if he had hit an invisible bar- 
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When one brace finishes, the handlers retire to 
the slope and watch the next pair work the field 


rier that leaves him frozen like a statue. 
Head and tail are high. The body scent 
of the bird is in his nostrils. Up pelts 
Jim, goes in ahead, and up goes the 
bird. Jim fires his blank cartridge pistol. 
The bird scales away, but Bingo Boy 
stands firm, steady to wing and shot. 
There is a murmur of applause from the 
spectators sitting around you, for 
even the uninitiated know that the 
judges have a dog before them that is 
doing things right, and you hear your- 
self exclaiming, ‘‘Good boy!” 

For the next half hour, you watch 
this first brace finding game, pointing, 
and backing. Boy is almost letter-per- 
fect, his brace mate good and bad by 
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The find. Jim flushes the bird, fires a blank cartridge, 
while the dog stands firm, steady to both wing and shot 
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turns. Then the judges call, 
“Take ’em up!” The two han- 
dlers come in from the field, 
leading their dogs. Jim is 
walking on air. Bingo Boy 
has done a great job, and he 
knows it. 

“Well, what do you think 
of these single-course trials 
now ?”’ Jim asks, as he joins 
you on the hillside. 

“O.K.—so far,’ you tell 
him. “But what are you go- 
ing to do with the rest of the 
dogs? Your brace has cov- 
ered every inch of the field.” 

“We'll keep on running 
over it,” Jim grins, “until 
every brace has had its half 
hour. We've got plenty of 
birds, and new ones will be 
released whenever it’s neces- 
sary, probably two between 
each brace.” 

“That's all right about the 
birds,’”’ you object, “but what 
about wise dogs that have 
been tried on this field before? Aren't 
they going to cut corners? If they 
know where the birds are, it seems to 
me they'll have a big advantage over 
dogs that are being tried here for the 
first time.” 

“That’s true,” Jim admits, ‘and it’s 
about the only serious objection to this 
kind of trial, but the judges note and 
penalize the dogs that don’t hunt the 
entire course as they should.” 

“I can think of another one,” you re- 
mark. “After a few braces have been 
run over this course, it’s going to be all 
clogged up with a conglomeration of 
foreign scent—horse, man, and dog. How 
is the dog going to be able to distin- 
guish the more subtle 
scent of the birds?” 

Jim shrugs his 
shoulders. ‘ I don’t 
know how they do 
it,” he says, “but 
they do. In actual 
performance, the 
average dog doesn't 
have much trouble 
picking out the game 
scent. I'd say that, 
all things being 
equal, the bird work 
in a_ single-course 
trial will be just 
about as good as you 
will see on a natural 
course.” 

You have one last 
objection. ‘Seems to 
me,” you say, “these 
dogs are moving 
mighty wide and 
fast. I wouldn’t want 
to hunt at that pace. 
It’d take a marathon 
runner to keep up 
with them all day.” 

“You don’t have to 
worry about that,’ 
Jim reassures you. 
“These dogs are 
keyed up for a 
thirty-minute trial, 
and we handlers are 
pushing them to 
make the best pos- 


sible showing in the time. They'd steady 
down soon enough on a half-day hunt.” 

As the afternoon wears on, and one 
brace after another is led out, to suc- 
ceed or fail, according to the dogs’ 
training and natural ability, all of them 
having an equal chancé, you begin to 
appreciate the advantages of this sport. 
“How long has this been going on?” 
you ask as you climb into the car with 
Jim and the first-place Bingo Boy. 

“Not so long,” Jim says. “These sin- 
gle-course trials have only been held for 
a few years, but they’re already an in- 
stitution. Why, do you know that from 
the first of October to the end of the 
year there will be at least a hundred of 
these trials staged? That means that 
something like 10,000 game birds will 
be released by the field-trial manage- 
ments. Yes, sir, this is the dog sport of 
the future.” 

“Don't know where I can buy a good 
pointer prospect, do you?” you ask. 
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Winner and new champion! No other dog 
equaled his, and Jim takes the trophy 


Scenes like this are taking place all 
over the country, almost every week- 
end from the last of August to the end 
of May, and new converts are being 
made at every successful trial. 

It is not my purpose to compare the 
old and new styles of field trials to the 
advantage of one or the other. The 
single-course trial is the only one pos- 
sible under present conditions in many 
sections of the country. To run a brace 
of dogs in competition requires from 
100 to 200 acres, depending on the type 
of dog. To run twenty braces over dif- 
ferent courses requires more uniform 
and birdy country than is available in 
most regions today. That is true even 
when some of the courses are used more 
than once at different times of the day. 
On the other hand, suitable 100 or 200- 
acre areas are not hard to find, even 
near the largest cities. And, when such 
an area is suitable for a single pair of 
dogs, the only limit to the number of 
entries is imposed by time and the sup- 
ply of birds. 

The sport of holding field trials is only 
about fifty years old. Until half a cen- 
tury ago, dogs could be fully tested in 
actual hunting (Continued on page 107) 
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This Bear Creek Trail photo doesn't show cliff's height 


By 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE 
CARHART 


ITHOUT compiling figures, 
I have the impression that 
most articles dealing with 
photography approach the 
art of picture-making from the formula 
side. It may be contrariness on my 
part when I suggest that a more logical 
approach is from the other end—from 
the field rather than from the darkroom. 
Both are important, but taking the pic- 
ture comes first; developing, later. 

Maybe those who write about for- 
mulas, apertures, and shutter speeds do 
so because it is easier to give precise 
information about those things. But, 
goshangit, no amount of such knowl- 
edge can make a good pictorial com- 
position unless the before-the-shutter- 
clicks factors are well handled. With 
this in mind, I’m going to talk about 
what goes into a picture prior to the 
exposure of the negative. 

Landscape architects have a trick of 
design that can be applied to your 
photographs to make them pack more 
punch. I used it during twelve years 
spent designing gardens, parks, and 
home grounds. I’ve used it often to get 
better photographs. And you can, too. 
It’s a simple trick, easily understood 
and applied. 

When a designer starts a landscape 
plan, he decides the scale he'll work in. 
For instance, a feeling of spaciousness 
not actually present may be introduced 
in a small garden by “scaling down” 
elements within it that one naturally 
compares with the stature of a man. If 
small trees, shrubs, steps, and garden 
seats are used, all kept in scale, you 
get the impression that the garden is 
larger than it actually is. 

The extreme use of scale to create 
this illusion is found in Japanese and 
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YOU HAVE TO KNOW THE TRICK OF CORRECT 
SCALING REVEALED HERE TO TAKE PICTURES 
WHICH CARRY CONVICTION AND PACK PUNCH 


Dutch gardens, where a small 
plot is planted with dwarfed 
trees and shrubs to make it 
look large. Scale can also be 
used to “pull down”’ the size of 
a large landscape. There are 
seven-foot steps at the end of 
a long vista in one of the 
French parks, yet these giant 
steps seem normal when viewed 
across the wide expanse of 
lawn before them. 

Now let’s see how scale, or 
the “human-ruler” factor, can 
be used in photography. 

You probably have seen 
scenic pictures which are tops 
in every way but one. They 
lack conviction because there 
is nothing of human scale in 
them, no measure by which 
you can immediately judge the 
magnitude of the scene portrayed. The 
inclusion of a human figure is the most 
positive way to give scale to a view. 
But any feature that can suggest the 
human scale will suffice. For example, 
a cabin in a mountain scene, because of 
its human association, becomes a meas- 
uring stick for judg- 
ing the scope of the 
landscape. The per- 
son who looks at the 
picture may be totally 
unaware of the quick, 
instinctive process by 
which he arrives at 
the measurement of | 
the scene, butthesug- | 
gestion of the human 
scale in the cabin does 
the trick. This is the 
way the human scale 
is used in the broader | 
landscape view. 

In pictures of close- 
up objects where size _ | 
is a point to be | 
stressed, the picture | 
may be scaled by in- 
troducing a human 
hand, gloves, or a 
hunting knife, any of 
which gives compara- 
tive size. A blunt way 
to establish scale in a 





The sweep of mountainand 
forest is easily seen in 
this Kissinger Lakes pic- 
ture, with the man at the 
maximum distance from 
the camera to give the ef- 
fect intended. Figures at 
Cold Shivers Point (see 
opposite) don't show up 








close-up picture is to present the object 
of central interest against a ruler. Use 
of some other object, placed unobtru- 
sively in the composition, is a smoother 
method of establishing scale. 

Suppose you’re taking a picture of a 
catch of trout. A creel, a landing net, 
or a reel gives scale. There is a chance 
to “fudge” a bit by using such scale- 
fixing articles, of course. The apparent 
size of your trout can be stepped up if 
the smallest standard creel is used in 
the picture. If you are carrying a creel 
of half-bushel size, it may dwarf the 
fish if included in a picture. If you do 
use it, include some other, more defi- 
nitely standardized article by which the 
person seeing the picture can size up 
your catch. 

An extreme use of comparative size 
is found in the faked pictures of a 
grasshopper covering the bed of a rail- 
way flatcar. You’ve seen similar pic- 
ture fakes: A rabbit jumping on his 
“victim,” bass so big two men in a boat 
couldn’t have landed them. The comedy 
element in such photographs rests on 
the fact that one cannot wholly abandon 
that human scale association of flatcar, 
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a Human Yardstick 


rowboat, or human figure. It works, this 
association, even when miniatures of 
large objects are used as in the cases 
mentioned. 

In its legitimate uses, manipulation 
of scale can give powerful accents. 
Let’s see, by illustrations, how varia- 
tions in distance from the camera give 
different effects. 

In the photograph of Cold Shivers 
Point, Colorado National Monument, 
the very tiny figures at the top of the 
cliff are barely visible, so their value in 
giving scale to the big outlook is lost. 
They are beyond the limit of distance at 
which a human being can give effective 
scale to a scene. The figures are so 
tiny that they have to be pointed out; 
whereas use of a person in a picture to 
give scale should be so handled that 
the beholder immediately and auto- 
matically uses his customary mental 
yardstick. 

As an example of the other extreme, 
the scene on Bear Creek Trail, on Colo- 
rado’s Tower Mountain, places the man 
and horse too close to give scale to cliff 
and canyon headlands. This photograph 
so emphasizes man and horse that they 
become the whole picture. It may have 
pictorial value in itself, but the figures 
were too close to the camera to serve 
as a ready measuring stick for the mag- 
nitude of the landscape viewed. 

The Cold Shivers picture shows the 
figures too far away; the Bear Creek 
scene shows them too close. 

The Kissinger Lakes picture has the 








man placed at about the farthest limit 
for effective yardstick value. At such a 
distance, the figure must stand out 
against a background. By placing the 
man at approximately the maximum 
distance from the camera to secure the 
intended effect, this 
set-up emphasizes 
the vast sweep of 
lake, forest, and 
mountain. The man 
has been “scaled 
down” to “scale up” 
the other elements. 

We can now es- 
tablish two simple 
rules. First, in the 
photographing of 
close-up objects, size 
can be enlarged by 
introducing’ the 
smallest available 
standard man - used 
article that is handy. 
Or, in reverse, the 
main object in a 
close-up can be 
dwarfed if other ele- 
ments in the picture 
are presented in 


The Wheeler National 
Monument photo, at 
the right, reveals the 
actual size of the scene 
by including a figure 











JUNE, 1939 


dimensions that are vastly oversized. 
The second rule follows the same 
principle. 
When using a human figure in a land- 
scape, the appearance of spaciousness - 
can be em- (Continued on page 61) 








Without conscious thought, people measure 
magnitudes in views. Anyone seeing the man 
in this Trout Lake photograph can judge the 
approximate heights of trees on the shore 
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ALASKA 

Fishing: Trout, except Dolly Varden (no 
size-40). All other fish (no limits). Hunting: 
Caribou, north of Yukon River (res. 5, nonres. 
2 a year). Large Brown and Grizzly Bear, sea- 
son closes 20th for res. in restricted areas and 
for nonres. throughout territory (Admiralty Is. 1; 
restricted areas, res. 2, nonres. 1; other areas, 
res. no limit, nonres. 2 a year). Licenses: Not 
required for fishing; hunting: Res. $1; Nonres. 
$50; game birds only, $10. 


ALABAMA 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10"-15). Rock Bass (4%”-15). Bream 
(4%"-25). Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass 
(8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salmon 
(12”-none). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) 
Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing $1; hunting, state $3, county $1. Non- 
res.: Fishing $5, 7-day $2; hunting $25, 7-day $5. 


ARIZONA 

Fishing: Trout (no size-15, not over 10 lb. and 
1). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (12”-10, not 
over 15 lb. and 1). Crappie, Bluegill, Bream, 
Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size-20 lb. 
and 1). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Hunting: Mountain Lion, Jaguar (no 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit (Yavapai, Navajo, 
Coconino, Apache counties closed), (6). Jack 
Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $3.50, hunting, $2.50, fishing $1.75. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25, small game 
and fish $10, fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 

Fishing: Trout (12”-6). Black Bass (10”-15). 
Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass (6”-15). 
Pike, Jack Salmon (no size-6). Perch (6”-25). 
Bream, Grggle-eye, Sunfish (no size-25 with 
perch). (Aggregate all game fish, 40). Hunting: 
Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel, closes 15th (8). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing with artif. bait $1.50; 
hunting $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 15-day $1.10; 
hunting $25. Effective June 9: Min. size limit 
on white bass and crappie 8” ;agg. daily catch all 
game fish, 25; nonres. trip fishing license term 
reduced to 10 days and price increased to $2; 
hunting license not required for rabbit or 
squirrel. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). Steelhead, 
Trout except Golden Trout (no size-25, or 10 lb. 
and 1). Golden Trout, only Dists. 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 
3, and part 4% (5”-20, or 10 lb. and 1). White- 
fish (no limits). Salmon (local regulations). 
Black Bass (9”-15), Calico Bass, Crappie, Sun- 
fish, Sacramento Perch (no size-25). Shad, hook 
and line (no size-5). Hunting: Rabbit, only 
Dists. 4, 454, 19 (15). Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
$2; hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $3; hunting 
$10. 


COLORADO 

Fishing: Trout, Grayling (7"). Other game 
fish (no size). (Aggregate all game fish 25, or 
10 lb. and 1.) Licenses: Res.: Small game and 
fish $2. Nonres.: Fishing $3. 


CONNECTICUT 

Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”- 
none). Bullhead (no size-30). Lamprey Eel, 
season closes 14th (no limits). Trout (6”-15, or 
10 lb). Lake Trout (10”-none). Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (12-10). Perch (7”-30). Shad (no 
limits). Licenses: Fishing: Res. $3.35; nonres. 
$5.35, or fee charged nonres. in applicant's state. 


DELAWARE 

Fishing: Trout (6”-6). Crappie, Sunfish, Yel- 
low Ned (no size-12). Eel (14”-none). Shad, 
Herring, season closes 10th (no limits). Stur- 
geon, season closes 10th (4%%'=-none). Black 
Bass, season opens 25th (10-6). Calico Bass, 
season opens 25th (no size-12). Pike, Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed Pike, season opens 25th (10-6). 
Carp, only Delaware River and Bay (no limits). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.25; nonres. $7.50, 6- 
day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Fishing: Black Bass (10-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4"-5). Other fish (no limits). License: 
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Not required, but permit (free) is necessary for 
Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 

Fishing: Black Bass (12”-12). Speckled Perch 
(7”-30). Shell Cracker, Warmouth Perch, Red- 
breast, Bluegill (5”-30). Pike (no size-30). Jack 
(no size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 40.) 
Hunting: Bear (Volusia Co. closed), (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing, state $2.25; hunting, 
state $5.50, county $1.25. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50, 
3-day $1.75; hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50. 


GEORGIA 

Fishing: Rainbow and Brown Trout (no size- 
20). Brook or Speckled Trout (no size-25). 
Black Bass (11”-10). Crappie, White Perch, 
Calico Bass (8”-agg. 15). Bream, Rock Bass 
(44%4,"-agg. 15). White Lake Bass (10”-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon, Pickerel (12”- 
none). ‘Aggregate daily catch all species bream, 
25; all species zame fish, 35.) Hunting: Rabbit 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing $1.25; 
hunting, state $3.25, county $1. Nonres.: Fish- 
ing $5.25; hunting, state, $12.50, county $5. 


IDAHO 

Fishing: Trout, Redfish, Black Bass (6”). 
Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no size). (Aggregate 
25, or 15 lb. and 1.) Dolly Varden Trout (no 
size-25 lb.). Perch (no size-35). Whitefish (no 
size-50 lbs.). Warning: Season opens later in 
many waters; don’t fish before consulting local 
authorities. Hunting: Bear (Benewah, Bonner, 
Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, 
Nez Perce, Shoshone Counties closed), (1). 
Cougar (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing $2, 
hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 10-day $2; 
hunting and fishing $50; birds only, $10. 


ILLINOIS 

Fishing: Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass (6”-15). 
Sunfish (5”-15). Bluegill (5”-15). (Aggregate 
of above, 25.) Trout (7”-8). Pickerel (16”). 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”). (Agg. 10.) Black, White, 
Yellow Bass, season open entire month in South- 
ern Zone; opens 16th in Northern and Central 
Zones (Black Bass 10”, White Bass 8”, Yellow 
Bass 6”-agg. 10). Buffalo, Bullhead, Cagfish, 
Carp, Sheepshead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Long- 
jaw, Perch, Lake Trout, Whitefish (no limits). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. 75 cents; nonres. $3. 


INDIANA 

Fishing: Trout (7”-15). Black, Silver, Ken- 
tucky, and White Bass, season opens 16th (10”- 
agg. 6). Bluegill, Rock Bass, Red-eared Sun- 
fish, Crappie, season opens 16th (5”-agg. 25). 
Pike or Pickerel (no size-6). Pike Perch (10”- 
6). Yellow Perch, season opens 16th (no limits). 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. Non- 
res.: Fishing $2.25, 10-day $1. 


IOWA 

Fishing: Trout (7”-8). Black Bass, season 
opens 15th (smallmouth 10”, largemouth 12”-5). 
Northern Pike (15”-8). Sand, Sauger, and Wall- 
eyed Pike (13”-8). Warmouth Bass, Rock Bass, 
Sunfish, Bluegill, season opens 15th (5”-15). 
Crappie, season opens 15th (7”-15). Sheepshead 
(no size-25). Catfish, only in inland streams and 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers (12”-15). Yel- 
low Perch, Yellow, Striped, and Silver Bass 
(7”-15). Bullhead (no size-25). Sucker, Red- 
horse (no size-15). Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, 
Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Licenses: Fishing: 
Res. $1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1. 


KANSAS 

Fishing: Bass except Rock Bass (10”-15). 
Drum Perch (10”-15). Catfish except Bullhead 
(12”-15). Crappie (7”-15). Yellow Perch, Bluegill 
(6"-15). Rock Bass, Bullhead (no size-15). 
(Agg. all game fish 15). Hunting: Rabbit, 
Coyote (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 
15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Fishing: 
Res. $1; nonres. $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1, nonres. $2. 


MAINE ‘ 

Fishing: Salmon (14”). Trout (6” in brooks 
and streams, 7” in lakes and rivers). Togue 
(14”). Black Bass, season opens 2iIst (10”). 
White Perch, season opens 2lst (6”). (Daily 
catch limit of all protected fish in brooks and 
streams, 7% lb. and 1, but not over 25 fish; in 
lakes and rivers, 10 lb. and 1, but not over 25 
fish.) Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.15; nonres. 
$5.15, 30-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Striped or Rock Bass, 
above tidewater (11” but not over 15 lb.—none). 
Susquehanna Salmon, above tidewater (no lim- 
its). Catfish (7”—none). Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gud- 
geon (no limits). Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.25, 
nonres. $5.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fishing: Trout (6”-15). Salmon (12”-5). Yel- 
low Perch, Horned Pout (no size-30). Great 
Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”-none). Pick- 
erel (12”-10). Pike Perch (12”-5). White Perch, 
in inland waters (7”-15). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $3.25, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $15.25, fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 

Fishing: Trout (7”-15). Landlocked Salmon 
(10”-5), season opens 25th in non-pike and non- 
trout lakes; open entire month in other waters. 
Black Bass, season opens 25th (10”-5). Great 
Northern Pike, Pike Perch (14”-5). Muskellunge 
(30”-none). Yellow Perch (6”-25), season opens 
25th in non-pike and non-trout lakes; open en- 
tire month in other waters. White Bass (7”-10). 
Rock, Calico, and Strawberry Bass, Crappie 
(6”), (aggregate 25). Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, 
Cisco, Dogfish, Lake Trout, Mullet, Pilotfish, 
Red Horse, Sheepshead, Smelt, Whitefish (no 
limits), season opens 25th in non-pike and non- 
trout lakes; open entire month in other waters. 
Bluegill (6”), Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no 
size), (aggregate 25), season opens 25th. Chub, 
Sucker (no limits). Consult laws for special sea- 
sons for Great Lakes and connecting waters. 
Licenses: Fishing: Res., non-trout 50 cents, all 
fishing $1. Nonres. $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 

Fishing: Trout (no size-15). Lake Trout, 
Salmon (no size-5). Black, Striped, Yellow, 
Grey, Silver, and Rock Bass, season opens 2\st 
in Northern Zone, open entire month in South- 
ern Zone (no size-aggregate, 6). Whitefish (16”- 
none). Wall-eyed Pike (no size-8). Pickerel, 
Great Northern Pike (no size-10). Muskellunge 
(no size-2). Sauger (no size-8). White Bass 
(7”-10). Crappie, season opens 21st in Northern 
Zone; open entire month in Southern Zone (no 
size-15). Sunfish, season opens 2ist in Northern 
Zone except Goodhue County; open entire month 
in Southern Zone and Goodhue County (no size- 
15). Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Catfish, Garfish, 
Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, Sheepshead, Sucker, 
Eelpout, Buffalo (no limits). Shovel-nosed Stur- 
geon in Mississippi River and Lake Pepin (20”- 
25). Hunting: Varying Hare, Snowshoe Rabbit 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, small 
game, $1; fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting, 
small game $25; fishing $3. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”- 
25). Sunfish (5"-25). (Aggregate of 50 of all 
game fish.) Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.25, non- 
res. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 

Fishing: Trout (8”-10). White Perch (9”-15). 
Black Bass (8-10). Crappie (6”-15). Jack 
Salmon (12”-5). Goggle-eye (5”-20). (Aggre- 
gate of all game fish, 25.) Hunting: Rabbit (no 
limits). Squirrel (10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing, state $2.50, home and adjoining 
counties $1; fishing, state $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
and fishing $10; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 
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Guide for June 


MONTANA 


Fishing: All game fish (no size limits). (Daily 
aggregate catch of all game fish, 25, or 20 lb. 
and 1.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5, 
game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing 
$3.50, 15-day $1.50. 


NEBRASKA 

Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Black Bass, sea- 
son opens 15th (10”-5). Wall-eyed Pike (12”-5). 
Northern Pike (15”-5). Sauger (10”-5). Crap- 
pie (6”-15). Catfish (10”-10). Bullhead, Rock 
Bass (6”-15). Perch (no size-25). Sunfish (no 
size-15). Hunting: Rabbit (5). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.10, or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $2.10, or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 

Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Catfish (no size— 
50). Other game fish (no size-25 or 10 lb.). 
Hunting: Bear (no limits). Squirrel (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6”- 
25, or 5 lb. and 1). Golden Trout (12”-4). Lake 
Trout (15”-2). Salmon (15”-2). Muscallonge 
(no limits). Pike Perch (10”-none). Pickerel 
(12”-10 lb. and 1). Horned Pout (no size-—40 be- 
tween noon and noon). White Perch (7”-10 lb. 
and 1). Yellow Perch (no size—40, or 10 lb. and 
1). Sucker (no limits). Shad (no size-12). 
Smelt (no size—5 lb.). Licenses: Res., hunting 
and fishing $2.50; nonres., fishing $4, 3-day 
$1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 

Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon (7”-10). 
Season opens 15th on Black Bass, Oswego Bass 
(9”-aggregate 10). Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch 
(14”-none). Season opens 15th on Rock Bass 
(no size-20). White Bass (9”-none). Calico 
Bass, Crappie (6”—aggregate 20). Striped Bass 
(Rockfish), (18”—none). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $3.10, fishing $2.10. Nonres.: 
Fishing $5.50. 


NEW MEXICO 

Fishing: Trout, Salmon (6”-20, or 10 Ib. and 
1). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1). Crappie (6-20). 
Catfish (8”-25 lb. and 1). Bream, Sunfish, Blue 
Gill (no size-aggregate 20). Perch (no limits). 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Bobcat (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5, 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $35.25, 
fishing $3. 


NEW YORK 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10 lb. but not over 20). Lake 
Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Ouananiche (15”-3). 
Whitefish (16”—none). Pickerel, Pike (12”-no 
limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other wa- 
ters). Otsego Whitefish (9”—none). Calico Bass, 
Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Sauger (no 
limits). White Perch (no size-25). Striped Bass 
(12”—none). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). 
Pike Perch (12”—no limit in waters open to net- 
ting, 10 in other waters). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing (except deer) and fishing $2.25; nonres.: 
hunting (except deer) and fishing $10.50; fishing 
$5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fishing: Rainbow and Brown Trout (8”), 
Brook Trout (6”), (aggregate, 12). Black Bass 
(12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Muskel- 
lunge (12”-8). Bream, Robbin, Crappie, Perch, 
Sunfish (6”-20) White Perch (8”-20). Rock 
Bass (12”-8) Red Fin (8”-20). (Aggregate 
catch of all game fish, 40.) Licenses: Fishing: 
Res., state $2.10, 1-day 60 cents; nonres. $5.10, 
1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Fishing: Trout, Landlecked Salmon (10”-5 
aggregate). Pike (10”-10). Perch (no size—25). 
Season opens 16th on Bass (10”-5), Crappie (6”), 
Sunfish (5"), (aggregate 15). (Aggregate of 
trout, landlocked salmon, and bass, 5.) Licenses: 
Fishing: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish 
and game laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official 
sources and covering the facts you need to know when plan- 
ning trips, we have made every effort to insure accuracy. 
Space limitations, however, prevent listing local exceptions 
to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or local 
authorities before taking either fish or game. 


Unless otherwise noted, open seasons run from June | to 
June 30, inclusive. Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are 
given in parentheses after names of species. 


OHIO 


Fishing: Trout (7”-5). Black Bass, season 
opens 16th in Inland Fishing District only (10”- 
5). Calico Bass, Crappie (6”-25). Bluegill, Rock 
Bass (5”-20). Yellow Pike Perch (15”-8). Yel- 
low Perch (15”-20). Sunfish, Catfish (no size- 
20). White Bass (no size-20). Muskellunge 
(30”-40) (Aggregate of all game fish, 40.) 
Hunting: Groundhog (no limits). Gray Fox (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 
60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $3.25, 
10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 

Fishing: Trout (7”"-none). Black Bass (8”- 
10). Channel Catfish (8”-10). Crappie (5”-none) 
(Aggregate of all game fish, 25). Hunting: 
Squirrel (10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 
10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Fishing: Trout (6”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 


20 fish). Salmon (under 15”, same as trout; 15” 
to 20"-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20 fish; over 
20”, 3). Bass (no size—20 lb. and 1, but not over 
30 fish). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no 
size-—20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). Warning: 


There are many local regulations; consult au 
thorities before fishing. Hunting: Bear (no lim- 
its). Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties 
closed. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; 
hunting $3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15; fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fishing: Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout 
(6”-10). Sunfish, Bluegill, Yellow Perch, Catfish, 
Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15). Eel 
(no limits). Rock Bass (no size-15). Hunting 
Woodchuck (4). Red Squirrel (no limit). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing $1.60. Nonres 
Hunting $15; fishing $2.60, or fee charged non- 
res. in applicant's state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass, season 
opens 20th (10”-6). Pickerel, season opens 20th 
(12”-10) Yellow and Striped Perch (6”-30). 
White Perch (6-20). Licenses: Fishing: Res 
$1.25; nonres. $2.50, or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow 
Trout (8”-20) Black Bass (no limits). Li 
censes: Fishing: Res. $1.10; nonres. $5.25, 2-day 
$1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Trout (6”-25). Black Bass, season 


(no size-8). Wall-eyed Pike, Pick- 
erel (no size-8). Perch (no size-50). Sunfish 
(no size-25). Bullhead (no size-50). Hunting: 
Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting, small game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass, Rock 
Bass, Jack, Muskellunge, Wall-eyed Pike (10”- 
10) Crappie, Black Perch (9”-20). Buffalo 
(12”-none) Catfish (10”-none). Bream (no 
size-35) Special limits in Reelfoot Lake. 
Hunting: Squirrel (10). Licenses: Res.: hunt- 


opens 15th 


ing $2, fishing $1. Nonres.: hunting $15, fishing 
$2.50. 
TEXAS 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie (7”- 


15). White Perch (no size-15). Bream (no size- 
35). Goggle-eye (no size-35). (Aggregate 50.) 
Hunting Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Ocelot (no 
limits Squirrel (10). Warning: There are 
many county and local laws and regulations— 
see laws or consult authorities. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.19. 


UTAH 

Fishing: Trout, Black Bass, Salmon, Moun- 
tain Herring, general season opens 15th, but 
there are some local exceptions (7”-aggregate 
30, or 10 lb. and 1). Hunting: Bear, Rabbit, 
Hare (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $4, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting deer 
and bear $20; small game and fishing $10; fish- 
ing $3. - 


VERMONT 

Fishing: Trout, including Golden Trout (6”-5 
lb. or 20 fish). Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon 
(15"-10 lb. and 1). Pike Perch (10”-25 Ib.). 
Pickerel (12”-25 lb.). Muskellunge, season opens 
15th (12”-25 lb.). Hunting: Bear (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting 
$1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10.50; 
fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Trout (no size-20). Season opens 
15th east of Blue Ridge Mountains only on 
Black Bass (10”-10), Rock Bass (6”-15). Pike 
no size-20). Bream, Crappie, Silver Perch, Sun- 
fish (no size-25). Licenses: Fishing: Res., state 
$2; nonres. $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: Trout, Perch, Crappie, Sunfish, Cat- 
fish (6"). Black Bass (10”). (Aggregate of 20 
fish, but not more than 10 lb. and 1.) Whitefish 

(Continued on page 67) 
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URING the course of a varied 
and checkered career I have 
bagged upward of 150 tigers, 
and have learned that the more 

I thought I knew about the beasts, the 
less was my actual knowledge. Some I 
have met have had a sense of humor, 
others have been morose; some were 
cowardly, while others displayed the 
slinking caution of predatory house cats, 
or a reckless, savage, death-defying 
courage. 

I shot my first tiger from the back of 
a howdahed elephant, on the Nepal bor- 
der, and my second on foot while on a 
hunt with the late Maharajah of Alwar, 
in the scorched grass of his Rajputana 
preserves. Both shots were easy and 
about as dangerous as knocking over a 
jack rabbit. I immediately rated tiger 
shooting as a sport far inferior to buf- 
falo hunting, and nothing at all com- 
pared with the dangers of pigsticking. 

However, I lived to change my mind; 
for later, in that hunter's paradise, the 
Malay States, I had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to study the habits of the animal 
which no jungle Malay will call by its 
proper name. Fearing to attract the 
beast’s unwelcome attention to himself, 
the Malay refers to a tiger always as 
“the hairy one,” or “king of the jungle.” 

I said that tigers are humorists. Here 
is an instance told by Sir Hugh Clifford, 
former Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments: The incident took place near 
Ipoh in Pahang, when two Indian money 
lenders were taking a morning stroll on 
the outskirts of town. They were not 
armed, for their caste will not kill, and 
when a full-grown tiger appeared sud- 
denly before them on the narrow dirt 
road, they were too terrified to run. The 
tiger roared and advanced, and the two 
men, quaking, took shelter behind their 



















You Never Know 
About Tigers 


THEY CAN BE PLAYFUL AS A KITTEN WITH A BALL OF 


TWINE, SAYS A MAN WHO’S BAGGED 150 OF ASIA’S 


HAIRY ONES; BUT IF THEY CRY “A-A-UM,”“ WATCH OUT 


umbrella. The tiger sniffed the um- 
brella, then began to circle. As he 
moved, the men circled too, keeping 


their flimsy shield between themselves 
and the beast. Finally the tiger, tiring 
of the game, let off a terrific roar and, 
with a swipe of his paw, tore the um- 
brella to shreds. The two Indians fled 
unmolested to the bungalow of Sir Hugh. 
That tiger’s actions may seem 
strange, but those of another tiger can 
be attributed only to a willful sense of 
humor. Near Segamat, Johore, I was 
using Hugh Ross’s survey camp as a 
hunting base. Ross was out with five 
Malays one afternoon while I lazed in 
camp. I was aroused from a heat-sod- 
den doze by a series of wild yells in Ma- 
lay and English. Grabbing my rifle, I 
hotfooted it in their direction. Before I 
had covered more than forty 
yards, I saw Ross pounding 
toward me. 

I yelled an inquiry, and Ross 
fell flat on his face. A huge ti- 
gress appeared from behind and 
straddled his body for a moment 
before disappearing with a pur- 
ring brumph!—entirely different 
from the blood-chilling a-a-um! 
—the killing cry of a hunting ti- 
ger. Ross lay still, but as I ap- 
proached he got up unscratched 
and told me that the playful 
brute had knocked him down 


several times by brushing against his 
legs. 

That same week I saw a tiger in a 
different mood. By seldom-used jungle 
trails, tormented by mosquitoes, and 
weak from the onslaughts of myriads 
of blood-sucking leeches, I arrived at a 
Malay village near the Wessington rub- 
ber estates at Rengam. It was a typical 
Malay village, surrounded by ill-kept 
patches of hill rice, clumps of bananas, 
and a grove of durian and breadfruit 
trees. The inhabitants were in a state of 
near panic, for the headman’s young- 
est son, a child of two, had been carried 
off by a tiger—the fourth victim in eight 
days. 

It had happened less than twenty min- 
utes before my arrival, and the old chief 
begged me to take up the trail imme- 
diately. I was willing enough to help, 
but it was almost dark and I had trav- 
eled twenty miles through sweltering 
jungle. Too, my best tracker, Samat, 
was reeling under a bout of malaria, and 
my “number two,” Mahat, had umac- 
countably jammed the firing pin of my 
.375 Holland and Holland double rifle, 
which left me with a new Sedgeley 
.30/06 for which I had two 220-grain 
cartridges and a few 180-grain. They 
had mushroom points and were powerful 
enough for elephants, if you could put 
the bullet in the right place. 

Half the village offered to accompany 
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The tiger sniffed their flimsy 
shield, and began to circle. At 
last, with a swipe of his pow, 
he tore the umbrella to shreds 
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me, but I selected Aziz, a young brother 
of the headman, who had the reputation 
of being the best tracker in the place. 
The trail was easy to follow and so 
fresh that, in the closeness of the steam- 
ing jungle, our noses were assailed by 
whiffs of the beast’s fetid odor. 

It was quite dark under the trees, but 
Aziz assured me in a whisper that, if the 
tiger went far enough, we should soon 
emerge onto a small plateau covered 
with lalang or tall tiger grass, clumps of 
bamboo and thorn bushes—-an ideal 
place for an ambush. With more mis- 
givings than ever, I waved him on. 
After about a quarter of a mile the jun- 
gle did open up, and I could see the ti- 
ger’s trail quite plainly. Mahat, who 
followed close on my heels, pulled on my 
Shirt and pointed to our right, mutter- 
ig: “He is there, sir.’’ There, a short 
eventy yards away, was a patch of sec- 
ondary jungle growth. 

Aziz and Mahat were barefoot, and I 
Was wearing crape-soled shoes, so our 
approach was reasonably silent, and 
there was no wind to carry our scent. I 
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took the lead. A sound halted me, and 
my two Malays looked at each other in 
amazement as Mahat said, “He plays!” 
The sound we heard was a deep, rum- 
bling purr. I crept forward. 

Just ahead was a dark-green bush, 
covered with red flowers. I made for 
that and, peering through, saw some- 
thing which almost made me drop my 
rifle. Sitting on its haunches like a kit- 
ten with a ball of fluff was a young but 
full-grown tiger, holding that small Ma- 
lay baby up in its forepaws. Even as I 
watched, he threw the baby into the air, 
deftly caught it, and rolled it along the 
ground. Carefully I aimed for a heart 
shot, but even as I squeezed the trigger, 
Mahat or Aziz gasped at the sight be- 
fore them, and the tiger whirled to face 
us. The bullet caught him in the off 
shoulder, and the beast whirled again, 
screaming horribly. 

Aiming was difficult, and my second 
220-grain bullet took him through the 
ribs; but those two bullets, mushroom- 
ing perfectly, had almost torn him in 
two. Aziz rushed forward and, snatch- 
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| had drawn close when the buf- 
falo seemed to side-step, catch 
the tiger with his right horn, 
and fling him over his shoulder 


ing his baby nephew, yelled to me that it 
still breathed. Amazed, I ran to examine 
the child, which, although it died in our 
arms, didn’t have a scratch on its body. 

On another occasion I arrived in a vil- 
lage shortly after a man-eater had 
charged right into the village and seized 
an old woman as she tried to climb the 
ladder into her hut. I administered first 
aid to her badly torn arm, and learned 
that the hero of the occasion was a Ma- 
lay lad of fourteen. That plucky little 
beggar had prodded the tiger with a fish 
spear, and the beast, with the boy on 
his tail, had not stood upon ceremony 
in getting away. 

Bent on catching him, I built a tree 
shelter, and spent several nights seated 
over a bleating goat. Finally the tiger 
killed a rattan cutter, and, accompanied 
by my trackers, Samat and Mahat, I 
took up his trail. Samat located his lair, 
chiefly by its carrion smell, in a most 
beautiful spot—a small knoll covered 
with a species of purple-flowering thorn 
and delicate pink-tinged yellow passion- 
fruit blossoms, overlooking a dancing 
mountain stream. I knew the tiger was 
old and replete with food, and decided 
that he could easily be driven into the 
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open where he would be in plain view. 

My two hunters said they would be 
able to do it without the aid of beaters 
from the village. They both carried 12 
gauge shotguns with 24-inch barrels, 
bored to pattern buckshot perfectly at 
twenty-five yards. Meanwhile, I worked 
along the stream to a spot where it was 
likely the tiger would emerge from cov- 
er. Both Malays carried a pocketful of 
firecrackers, and presently a burst went 
off like a miniature Fourth of July cele- 
bration. For perhaps two minutes noth- 
ing happened; then one of the trackers 
fired both barrels in quick succession. 
The tiger was doubling back and the 
other man fired once. Then, an instant 
later, I heard Samat yell, “Tuan, tuan! 
He has caught Mahat!” 

With incautious stupidity I leaped 
across the stream and started up 
through the dense cover. Before I had 
gone more than ten yards I realized my 
mistake, for a movement almost at my 
feet told me the tiger was there, though 
I could see nothing. The brute was 
stalking toward me, and, taking a 
chance, I dropped to a knee and peered 
through the brush. I could smell the 
tiger but I couldn't see him, and cold 
chills ran up and down my spine. Samat 
called again, and the tiger snarled. Then 
I saw his malevolent face within twenty 
feet of my own. 

Slowly I brought the rifle to my shoul- 
der, but he saw the movement and, with 
a hypnotizing roar, was in the air. I 
shot fast then into his neck, before jump- 
ing to one side. His spring carried him 
to within six feet of my position. Mahat 
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was safe, for after firing as the brute 
charged him, he had dived into a thorn 
bush. The attack had been so sudden 
that Mahat’s shot had missed, but Sa- 
mat, firing to distract the tiger’s atten- 
tion, had raked its flank. 

Where the Malay boy had prodded the 
tiger with the fish spear, we found three 
small wounds. On that occasion the 
beast had run off like a craven, but this 
time, despite the noise and—what is 
worse to an animal—the flash of fire 
from crackers and guns, he had faced 
us with a savage, vengeful lust to kill. 

The Mount Austin rubber estates in 
Johore are administered by a group of 
keen-hunting Danes, but one tiger 
proved too much for them and, although 
he was not a man-eater, scared the cool- 
ies so much that they refused to work. 
The estates, if my memory is correct, 
cover an area of some fifty square miles, 
and over that vast acreage the tiger 
killed domestic pigs, chickens, and dogs 
at will, as well as innumerable calves. 
Hunters tried to drive the beast, while 
cunning Malays, skilled in jungle lore, 
built cage and pit traps, all to no avail. 
Finally the Malays declared that the 
tiger was kramat (protected by a 
spirit), and its spreading fame aroused 
the ambitions of a Johore electrical en- 
gineer, a splendid shot and big game 
hunter, and myself. 

We prepared a machan and, when the 
moon was full, tethered a young bull be- 
neath it. Then we waited in confident 
expectancy, for coolies had been em- 
ployed to lead dogs and drag freshly 
killed chickens to the spot. We were 

































not out for sport, merely for slaughter, 
for if we lost that bull we would be out 
$200. 

The night turned cloudy and, when 
the moon waned, promised rain. How- 
ever, shortly after midnight the bull be- 
came restless and, with lowered horns 
and snorting nostrils, circled at the end 
of his rope. The engineer had arranged 
battery flood lights, which would illumi- 
nate a wide area, and Samat sat with 
his fingers on the switch. Suddenly a 
shadow moved over the ground toward 
the bull, and the engineer said, “Now!”’ 
The lights flashed on, but the bull cap- 
tured the show, for with a tremendous 
effort he snapped the tether and charged 
the tiger. 

The tiger roared and sprang, but the 
bull bowled it over, and before we could 
shoot, that tiger howled like an outraged 
tomcat and fled, the bull hot on his trail. 
Despite our failure, and our concern for 
the ultimate fate of the battling bull, we 
roared with laughter. There was no 
need for us to worry about the bull, for 
within a few minutes he was back, paw- 
ing at the base of our tree and daring us 
to come down and fight. Naturally, we 
chose to ignore the challenge, and after 
a while he trotted off to the village. 

The tiger, which looked to be mature, 
disappeared from the estates, scared 
away by a bull which had not reached 
its full growth. However, another tiger 
I saw was different. I was pigeon shoot- 
ing on the edge of a swamp near the vil- 
lage of Tampoi in Johore, and about 100 
yards away a herd of water buffaloes 
was grazing by the river bank. I was 
idly watching the antics of a small 
Malay boy as he scrubbed ticks from a 
wide-horned buffalo with a piece of 
coconut husk. 

Presently I saw the herd begin to 
mill, and the older beasts, with heads 
low and swinging, took up a position on 
the outer circle. I suspected a tiger and, 
slipping ball and buckshot into my Mag- 
num 12, began to work closer. I moved 
cautiously, for those water buffaloes, 
tractable enough with a native child, 
will charge the scent of a white man. 
As I moved, an old bull from the herd 
stepped out, paw- 
ing the ground 
and snorting a 
challenge. The lit- 
tle Malay boy, I 
noticed, had 
scrambled onto 
the back of a buf- 
falo in the center 
of the herd, and 
was looking in 
the direction of 


. some tall pepper 
— 4 bushes. (Cont’d 
\¥ on page 102) 


The man-eater already had her by the 
arm, when a plucky Malay lad of four- 
teen came running, fish spear in hand 
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ns Ask Any Fish A h 
f sk Any Fisherman... Anywhere! 
ir Wherever true fishermen gather, you hear enthusiastic reports of the 
. | Heddon “‘River-Runt-Spook.”’ You’ll hear them say,— 
is ff “When I take that baby out and say, ‘Runt, do 
e | your stunt’, 1 just know I'll bring home the bacon.”’ 
r It has everything... minnow size, a tempting mouthful... amazing 

i transparent live-minnow appearance... plus that darting, wiggling 
. action that coaxes vicious strikes from the wariest old ‘‘lunkers’”’ 
d Unbeatable for Wall-Fves (Jack Salmon): Bass (Larze 
Mouth or Small): Great Northern Pike: Pickeret; 
cd | Lake Trout; and for all kinds of Salt-Water Fish . 
- | “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK’ :::: 
3 a] Name 
ji Caught = - Reg.) 
oF 9 Bass It’s the one Bait for every trip, if you want the most fun and the 
3 TOTAL ki , 22 : nost fish. It’s the biggest seller, because it is the greatest fish-getter, 
. 120 LBs! ‘ National Fishing Contests prove that. 
1] acluding y ‘ S Models for 1939 
a inclu “wm 3 : ty New No. 9010 Midget ‘‘River-Runt-Spook”’ for Light Rods id were, 
9 this . Siken.e 937 j No. 9400 Floating One-Piec« $1.00 No. 9110 Sinking One-Piece. .. $1.00 
yf Biggest drasted ally ~veamiredh for 1937 he No. 9430 Floating Jointed $1.25 No. 9330 Sinking Jointed ...... $1.25 

_ Pounder Field & Stream’s Contest, caught in . : : 
| 16 Florida by Fred Gl “nig “Sor Ohi All Standard Colors, also exclusive 
orida by Fred Glande r. Day on, Lio, Shore-Minnow Finishes 

Oo on ** River-Runt-Spook’’. 





gm ONLY Heddon Baits Have This 
additional “STRIKE -PROVOKING” Quality! 
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‘ Amazingly Life-Like 
i SHORE-MINNOW FINISHES 


(Design Patent No. 93,370, U. S. Pat. Office) 










d “You see what the fish sees” 2X$ White-and-Red Shore a Os ew ee 
aL This new patented improvement by Heddon duplicates the 

- natural appearance of those tiny ‘“‘Shore-Minnows’’,—the back- 

I bone and ribs of which show when held to the light. 

d This exclusive design is obtainable in all models of Heddon 9XBW Black-and-White thre 9XRG Green Shore 
0 “Spook”’ (Transparent) Baits, such as “‘Vamp-Spook,’’ “‘Basser- 


bs Spook,’ “‘Chugger-Spook,’’ “‘Wounded-Spook,’’etc. It isthe secret 
of many marvelous catches made by more than a million anglers. 
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| Ss ini 
end for FREE Catalog Containing : 
a Bait Chart and Rod Chart 9XSK Gold-fish Shore 9XRY Yellow Shore 
f Tells What to use and How to Fish for best results. It 
r shows the complete line of Heddon Baits, Reels, Feather 
1 Lures, also Brown-Tone Tempered Bamboo Rods, and 
) **Pal’’ Steel Rods; all are ‘‘Rods with the Fighting Heart 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS ovowstiac’n 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. . 
Makers of ‘Tempered Bamboo” Rods and ‘“‘PAL”’ Steel Rods . : Very b uoyant. 
= : Won’t water- 
J log. Long-last- ye 
. <i " 4 : i Col. qi “A 
JAMES HEDDON'’S SONS, Dept. 0-61, Dowagiac, Mich. Colon. Actual in “ —— u 4 a se 6 Actual 
Send Free complete Catalog with Bait Chart and Rod Chart. Heddon ee 
: Heddon 
“BASS-BUG SPOOKS” “WILDER-DILG-SPOOKS” 
Ss fR Wen dds caved rbcveted es codes eebigests ceese J 975 jer Size for SIX COLORS: the famous *‘Wounded-Minnow"’ 
rown ‘Two Sizes 
Large Trout, « y “ 
sm ft , Black-and-White No. 910 Large Size for Bass, Large 
i RE PP Cre a nr Pre Ro ree eee eet ength 2 in Ne L eo Dark aos —— ee See) : 
Cit Stat ‘ No. 974 Small Size for Gray Hook --» Each, 
SEP oc cvee GbE Cebdccccwesdovcesese geeroses SS SPereiy ee Crappies, Bluegills, et White-and-Red No. 930 Small Size for ¢ rappies, 
} . Length 1% in. No.5 Hook All-Yellow sluegills, etc Length, 2 in No.5 
e Tenclose $......... Cet TiO yis.s: <4 tna Bait. Dealer does not have. Each, 60c Hook.... .. Each, 60c 


. Cealers 8 For 27 yeors, more Prize Winning Bass on Heddon Baits 
3 DIET B INAMMO. eee esses aeseccweeeserisrrseccsseseseess in Field & Stream’'s Fish Contest, than on any other lure 





For years Johnson Sea-Horses have 
been known as ideal fishing motors. 
They've got what it takes, as every 
angler finds out—sooner or later. 
Proof? See for yourself. Contrast the 
following features with those offered 
in any other motor built. 


@ REVERSE, with 360° Steering. 
Found only in Sea-Horses. Back 
away from the dock or off the beach, 
Stop — quick!— when a fish strikes, 
or you snag your line. 


@ Underwater Exhaust — with Sin- 
gle-Shaft construction — found only 
in Sea-Horses. 


@ Twin Alternate Firing—developed 
by Johnson, and perfected by 10 
years’ manufacturing experience. 
The “gold standard” of outboard 
smoothness, 


@ Patented Co-Pilot—“takes hold” 
of the motor when you let go to rig 
your tackle, light your pipe, relax. 
® Synchro-Control —one lever con- 
trol of spark and throttle. 


@ Ready-Pull Starter—rewinds cord 
automatically. Always ready. 


® Dual Carburetion — for smooth 
full range performance. Troll at a 
crawl. Pick up and go in a flash! 


See your Johnson dealer for a dem- 
onstration. You'll find his name 
listed under “Outboard Motors” in 
your classified telephone directory. 
See next page for list of motors, 


€ 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS 


Ask for information on Iron Horse 
Generators—3 sizes—ideal for camps, 
cruisers, cottages, etc. 

a 
DEALERS: It’s another Sea-Horse 


year! Join Johnson. Good territories 
still open. Write! 








Use a Sea-Horse, of course... Eh? What 
do you mean “contraption”? An outboard 
is part of a smart fisherman's equipment. 
Ask the experts! Come along and see. 





No fussing. One lever co-ordinates spark 
and gas. Dual carburetion gives you auto- 
matic, full range smoothness. And Reverse 
makes it easy to get in or out, or stop—quick! 





Smooth? Naturally. You're driving a Per- 
fected Alternate Firing twin. Nothing else 
like it! And notice how quiet it is? That's 
Johnson’s built-in underwater exhaust. 


OUTBOARD 





A flip and we're away! Get rid of the old 
moss-backed idea that you have to coddle 
an outboard motor. This is a SEA- 
HORSE. It is precision built. It starts! 





Go ahead —no hurry .. And how about 
running over to Little Bay, too? You can 
step around anywhere with a Sea-Horse, 
you know—and always be back on time. 





Nice work, Neighbor! You were right 
about going where the fish are—and a 
Sea-Horse is built for that job. Where 
there’s a Sea-Horse, there’s FUN! 
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THE NEW 


JOHNSON 


Sea-Horses 


































































MODEL MS: Bantam Single. ? $4950 


Only 17 Ibs. Rugged. 1.1 h.p. 


MODEL MD: Deluxe model 


with Ready-Pull Starter . . $5250 
MODEL HS: Bantam Alternate $7950 


Firing Twin. 2.5 b.p.*...° 


MODEL HA: Like ee $9950 


Ready-Pull Starter . — 


MODEL HD: Deluxe model 


with enclosed power head . $9450 
MODEL LT: Light Alternate $19950 


Firing Twin. 5.0 h.p.* . . 


417" 
MODEL DT: Deluxe model 
with enclosed power head $17950 
MODEL KA: Big Alternate $17 750 


MODEL AT: Like LT, but 
with Ready-Pull Starter 


Firing Twin. 9.8 h. p.* . 
MODEL PO: Super powered $ 50 
Twin. Brilliant, 22.0 h.p.* 269 


All prices f.o. b. factory, subject to change without 
notice. Time payments av ailable. 


*N.0O.A. certified brake h. p. at 4000 r. p.m. 


FREE 


HANDY CHART 


The new 1939 Sea-Horse 
Handy Chart tells all. Fully 
illustrated. New features. 
New models. Complete mo- 
tor sizes and specifications. 


Write for your copy. Free! 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Illinois 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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Bass Are Where You Find Them 


TWO ON A PLUG ISN'T ANYTHING STRANGE 
IN THE TEEMING WATERS OF LITTLE VER- 


MILION LAKE, THIS ANGLER DISCOVERED 


HE muskies ran small. I had my 
T heart set on something big, and Little 

Vermilion Lake had been tossing us 
only 10 and 12 pounders. 

Mike Ament met us on the Little Ver- 
milion dock. 

“Where's the fish?” he asked. 

“Back in the lake,” I replied. “We tied 
into 14 today and didn’t take one.” 

“Been trolling?” asked Mike. 

I admitted that we had. But we had 
also cast with the fly rod. 

Mike looked over my spoons careless- 
ly. Then he picked up a red-headed plug 
and fingered it. 

“This ought to catch bass,” he 
“Why don’t you try bass?” 

“Bass!” I shouted. “There’s no bass 
west of Saulte Ste. Marie. At least, none 
worth talking about.” 

“Have you used that 5-ft. rod there for 
what it’s made—plugging?” 

I admitted I hadn't. 

“Have you tried Back Bay? The nar- 
rows? Have you tried that section along 
the burnings down near Big Vermilion 
portage? I mean for bass. ’Course you 
haven't. Nobody does. 

“Look,” he continued. “This lake is 10, 
12 miles long and gosh knows how wide, 
because the islands fool you. There's 
not 50 people a year fish here. Like you, 
they all troll with a spinner a foot long 
that no self-respecting bass would look 
at twice. 

“God geve you a good right arm and a 
tender thumb to work a reel with. You've 
had sense enough to buy yourself a good 
assortment of lures. Why not go casting 
with ‘em?” 

So saying, he tossed my red-headed 
plug on the bottom of the boat, walked 
up the path and down the hill toward 
home, his voice lifted in raucous laughter. 
“No bass west of the Soo. Ha, ha, ha!” 

I hunted up Bill Presser the next morn- 
ing and told him what Mike had said. 

“Cold turkey, Bill,” I pleaded. “You've 
been around here for a good many years. 


said. 


Are there bass in Vermilion or aren't 
there?” 
“Well,” Bill replied, “I ain’t saying 


there is and I ain’t saying there ain't.” 
“Don’t go getting ungrammatical with 

me,” I cried. “Break the news. Is there 

or ain’t there? I mean aren’t there?” 


“Well, we might try the narrows,” Bill 
admitted. 

And that’s how J. C. Smith, Frank 
Frost, and I learned about Vermilion 


bass. Frank likes to start off his story by 
saying, “Never before have I seen such 
bass fishing.” 

The Vermilion lakes 
right, millions of them. In one day I saw 
more small-mouthed bass in Vermilion 
than I’ve seen in 25 years of hard fishing. 

I first saw them along a sand bar in the 
narrows. They were swimming around 
like a school of sunfish. We got so in- 
terested that for the first 20 minutes we 
didn’t toss in a plug. Then in the next 
half hour, thumbing down an artificial 
minnow along the shore line, I took and 
returned 18, and not one ran under 3% 
lb. 

The way the bass reacted up there you 
would think they never had anything to 


have bass, all 





Big bass taken in Little Vermilion 


eat before. I’m sure few of them ever 
saw a plug wiggled through the water. 
Two on a plug isn’t anything unusual. 

While we were having dinner along the 
shore—-bass, of course—-Smith spied a 
lunker, about 6 lb., I should say, floating 
around in a pool 5 ft. from land, 2 ft. 
deep, and about as big around as your 
dining-room table. 

We reached into the water, turned up 
some rocks, and found a couple of craw- 
fish. These we tossed to him one ata 
time. He turned his tail toward us at 
first, but each time one dropped back of 
him he would wang into it and move over 
in a corner of the pool, farther from 
shore, and chew it. 

After about the third he stood there 
not 3 ft. away from us, facing toward the 
shore line and waiting for more. And he 
would come back to that spot every time 
he was ready for another helping. 

Those bass can be tamed! 

Also, those small-mouthed bass can 
fight. Generally they average 3% Ib., 
with an occasional larger one. But they 
are pot-bellied, more like largemouths. 
However, while I've taken 3%-lb. bass in 
several sections of the U. S., these West- 
ern Ontario bass seem to have more 
scrap than most. 

They'll jump well clear of the water 
and do it four, five, six, and seven times 
in a 30-yd. cast. 

It was from Mike that I got the story 
of the origin of the bass. In 1932 they 
had been planted in Little Vermilion 
137 of them from the Ontario bureau of 
fisheries, all parent size. Mike had 
planted them in early spring. Because 
everyone fishes for muskies and no one 
ever thinks of bass in that section, they 
were left alone. In 1936 Mike found them 
in schools, fairly numerous, but small. 
In 1937 they appeared in droves. From 
now on they will be fished for as open 
game. 

I predict that for the next few years, 
the Vermilion chain of lakes is going to 


offer something in the way of small- 
mouthed bass the likes of which few 
people ever will see again—W. Erle 


Homan, 














atfish on a Fly Rod 


UT here in the Midwest, particu- 
larly in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Kansas, we have 
several varieties of channel cats, 
ome of them known locally as speckled 
channel cats, blue channel cats, and Mis- 
sissippi channel cats. The speckled cats 
run up to about 2 or 3 lb., while the blue 
channels are larger, some as heavy as 
7 Ib. being caught. The Mississippi 

River cats grow to enormous size, some 
of them weighing 100 lb. or more. 

“So what?” 

That is the reaction of the average 
bass or trout fisherman when I start 
talking about catfish. The answer is an- 
other question: “Ever try taking catfish 
on a fly rod?” The usual answer is, 
“No.” Then I try to tell the boys what 
they're missing 

The catfish we catch on 
from about 12 in. or 1 lb., to 23 in. or 5 
lb. When you start taking them this 
way, you will find as I have, what a 
smashing hitter and game fighter a 
channel catfish really is 

One thing we Midwesterners especial 
ly like about channel catfishing is that 
you can catch them when the water is 
high and murky, when all other fishing 
is impossible for several days Ou! 
streams are often high and roily in the 
early spring, making it impossible to 
take bass, but the channel cat goes right 
on providing sport for those who have 


a fly rod run 





An 18-inch speckled channel cat gives up 
learned to fish for him. And he keeps it 
up all year round. 

The secret of all expert fishing lies in 
knowing where to fish, and what bait to 
use. This is doubly true of catfishing. 

There are days when it's almost im- 
possible to get cats to strike, but, if you 
know the likely haunts, you are sure of 
taking some fish if you use intelligence 
in presenting your bait. 

This doesn’t mean that you can sit on 
the bank of some deep pool with a cane 
pole and a bobber on your line and ex- 
pect to take many channel cats. You 
have to get right out where they are. 
A channel cat often will let a bait pass 
within a foot of him and never make a 
move to take it, but let it come down 
within a few inches of his nose and 
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By 
WALTER W. 
SWINGLE 


he will strike it savagely 

Some of the best baits I 
have used are crawfish 
soft if possible—minnows, 
frogs, and grasshoppers. 

In the spring, after the 
fish have started to move 
upstream, you will find 
them under brush heaps in 
swift water, and in riffles 
caused by rocks. Catfish 
will be lying in _ these 
places, waiting for a crip- 
pled minnow or crawfish to come float- 
ing by. 

I use an ordinary bass rod, 9 ft. long 
and weighing 6 oz. A 12-in. leader is all 
that is necessary, with Size 2/0 and 3/0 
hooks, baited with a minnow or craw- 
fish. 

I nearly always fish with a line just 
long enough to get under the branches 
and drop down between logs. The short 
line keeps me from getting hung up on 
limbs and rocks. 

Better luck will be had by fishing up- 
stream. Drop the bait just ahead of the 
likely places and let it drag along the 
bottom of the stream, just as a minnow 
or crawfish would do, and, when a 2 or 
3-lb. channel cat hits that bait, you will 
have your hands full trying to let out 
enough line to keep your tackle from 
being smashed or the pole from being 
jerked right out of your hands. 

While fishing a stream, take your 
time, fish slowly, noting the way the cur- 
rent cuts under banks, around rocks, 
and logs, and fish your line over likely- 
looking spots several times. Working 
bait up and down will sometimes cause 
a big cat to come up and take it. 

Where the bottom is covered with 
rocks and snags, try using a light bob- 
ber, setting it so your bait will float 
freely over all the likely places, without 
any danger of snagging your line. 

At times, channel cats may not take 
live bait. Then try a dead minnow. Let 
it float and roll naturally, and I assure 
you, that, if a channel cat is waiting, 
you will get a strike you will never for- 
get. If the cat has a favorite hole under 
a bank, brush pile, or log, it is going to 
take all your fishing skill to keep him 
in free water where he will not foul 
your line. 

When the water is rising and roily, 
try fishing downstream with about 40 
or 50 ft. of line out. Do this at the head 
of riffles or swift runs, as channel cats 
are traveling and feeding at this time. 
Fish with a light sinker so your bait 
will float near the top of the water, and, 
when a 2-lb. channel cat comes up and 
hits your bait, he will sometimes come 
clear out of the water. 

In this water, an 8-in. fish will bend 
your rod like a cracking whip, and an 
18 or 20-in. fish will give you several 
minutes of fast action, when he comes 
to the top with a mighty flip and barrel 
rolls up your line, then plunges down 
among the rocks. As a rule, when a 
channel cat is hooked, he will go deep 
and fight deep, but I have known them 
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The light rod bends as a catfish fights back in swift water 


to break water like a rip-snorting bass. 

There are periods when channel cat- 
fish will hit at all hours of the day, but 
I have had my best fishing from about 
9 a.m. till noon. At times they will bite 
for only a few minutes, then for an hour 
or two you can’t get a strike on any- 
thing. Then, all at once, you will catch 
several fish in quick succession. 

Remember that no one bait is always 
effective. Of course, there are times 
when you can take catfish on almost 
anything, but, to fish for them intelli- 
gently, you have to find out what they 
are taking. 

Only a few days ago, I was fishing a 
stream where only the day before the 
limit had been taken on crawfish, but 
this day a couple of hours of diligent 
fishing netted me just one fish. Other 
anglers were having the same troubl 
Then I noticed some small green frogs 
on the bank, and picked up about a 
dozen. Almost immediately, I was fast 
to a good fish and soon had my limit. 

One of these days, go out to your fa 
vorite stream with a 3 or 4-oz. fly rod, 
with tackle to match. You'll know what 
sport is when you feel those smashing 
strikes on that little fly rod. 





One morning's catch of five two-pound cats 
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you make yourself = Y, am. 
are among the most : 
~ economical of sports 














TT 
IHOUSANDS of sportsmen who are no 
better fixed than the next fellow are having 






the time of their lives with movies they 






make themselves. They use the “economy 
movie maker,”” Ciné-Kodak Eight, which 













gives you a complete movie scene for a dime 






or less. A scene runs as long on your screen 






as the average shot in the newsreels, and 






the Eight makes 20 to 30 such scenes on a 
roll of film costing only $2.25, finished, 






ready to show. 








AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your 
pictures at their best, use Kodascope, the 







Kastman-made projector which teams up 
beautifully with Ciné-Kodak Kight. See 
both at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s ... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 










Going to the New York Fair? 
Be sure to take your Ciné-Kodak. 


Stop at the Kodak Building, where 








Eastman experts will advise you 





what to take and how to take it. 






And there you’!] see the unique 









and gorgeous Cavalcade of Color— 
the GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOW 
ON EARTH. Nothing like it has ever 
“< ; ae . _ been seen before. Don’t miss it. 
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Now at a new low price—*29.50 
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New Type 
Candid Camera means 
Better Pictures! 


AGFA 35mm. Memo 
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with 


| aula pl candid 
new and exclusive features, 
far bigger 
field! And will give you far better pic- 


camera, 
brings 
value to the fine-camera 
tures, too! 

Takes 24 pic tures (1 7/16 x 15/16) 
on one roll of 35mm film. Shutter 
speeds of 1/2 to 1/200th second, bulb 
and time. Agfa Memar [4.5 anastig 
mat lens, exclusive rapid film transport, 
direct-view finder, accessory clip, tri- 
pod socket, neckcord., Complete, with 
4.5 lens, $25.00. With [3.5 lens, $35.00. 


Also new.. Agfa f6.3 Clipper 


54598 





outstanding 


NOTHER value! The 

Agfa [6.3 Clipper Special features 
new telescoping front, [6.3 anastigmat 
lens, shutter speeds of 1/25th to 
1/100th second, bulb and time, hinged 
back, easy loading arrangement, shut- 
ter release guard, tripod socket, and 
built-in depth-of-field scale. Takes 15 
pictures (2 1/2 x 2 1/16) on one roll 
of PD16 (616) film. Camera complete 
with neckcord and lens cap, $15.50. 
Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation 
in Binghamton, New York, U.S. A. 


AGFA <Q> CAMERAS 








The Wind Can Help 





You Cast 
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Rod held high, the fly drifts like a kite, until a dip of the rod places it on desired spot 


favorite kind of weather. I know many 

men who won't fish at all except after 
i rain, when the water is high and a lit- 
tle roily. Some won't wet a line unless 
the day is sunny and clear. Others won't 
even get out of bed unless the weather 
is going to be cloudy and cool. 

The funny thing about fisherman’s 
weather is that no two anglers will agree 
on what kind is best. But, on one point, 
and one only, they generally agree. They 
don’t want to fish in a strong wind. 

Down in my heart, I know that all of 
these fellows are wrong. When I go fish- 
ing with a dry fly, there’s got to be some 
wind. I’m not particular about what 
kind of wind. I don’t care whether it 
comes from the south, or the north, the 
east or the west, or whether it blows a 
gentle zephyr or a gale; but there has to 
be some wind. 

My first experience with the wind was 
on the North Fork of Feather River, in 
upper California, a good many years ago. 
The North Fork is a big, rough stream, 
far from any big settlements. It wasn’t 
easy fishing, but it was better fishing 
than I’ve ever had since. There were 
times when the wind blew pretty hard 
on the North Fork. It came shrieking 
along the slopes of the mountain into 
the big ditch of the canyon. 

Dry-fly casting under conditions like 
these was tough, and yet, even in those 
days, most of the fishermen preferred to 
use dry flies and to cast upstream. Their 
tackle was coarse and heavy, but it had 
to be heavy to be cast at all. They spent 
a lot of time picking hooks out of their 
clothing or out of their ears. 

As I remember it, the wind on the 
North Fork always blew downstream, 
and this may have been the reason that 
there were very few “pretty” casters on 
the water. This tendency of the wind, 
the strength of it, and the everlasting 
persistence of it, finally taught me the 
method of fishing which I continue to 
use today on Eastern water. 

I had covered a tough stretch of water 
one particularly windy day, and had 
reached the farthermost point on the 
river completely discouraged. I sat down 
on a bowlder and lit a cigarette. I won- 
dered why such a strong force as that 
wind couldn't be used to help me, and I 
determined to try it—to fish back to my 
starting place with the help of the wind. 

I found a 9-ft. leader tapered to 1X 
gut, (which I had discarded as too deli- 
cate to use) and put it on the line. Then 
I fastened on a No. 10 Queen of the Wa- 


| GUESS every trout fisherman has his 


ters and stepped down into the stream. 


I tried to back cast only once. The fly 
didn’t get past my hat. Then I tried to 
cast by merely holding the rod high 


above my head and allowing the wind to 
carry the fly and leader away from me 
downstream. It stretched out beautiful- 
ly, like a kite on a string, and I cau- 
tiously fed a little more line to my Queen 
of the Waters as it danced in the wind. 
It sank a little lower, but got farther and 
farther away from me until finally I had 
15 ft. of line and 9 ft. of leader stretched 
out below me. 

The fly looked very natural, like some 
fluttery female of the May-fly family, 
and I waded into the riffle holding the 
rod high and keeping the fly in the same 
relative position. I maneuvered in such 
a way that the fly was poised over a 
beautiful slick, which ran between two 
half-submerged bowlders. Then I care- 
fully lowered the rod tip, and the fly 
descended to the surface. 

The moment it touched the water, I 
got action. A quick swirl, a tremendous 
tug, and my Queen of the Waters and 
half of my 9-ft. leader were gone forever. 
That fish was the largest that I had been 
able to raise on the North Fork all 
summer. 

When the full significance of the thing 
dawned on me, I hastily tied on another 
long leader, another Queen of the Wa- 
ters, and waded downstream a few feet 
until I reached the next similar spot. 

This time the slick ran alongside an 
old log half buried in the bank of a nar- 
row-gauge railroad track, which paral- 
leled the stream. Once more I raised my 
rod high in the air, allowed the line and 
leader to straighten out in the wind, and 
lowered the rod until the fly rested on 
the water. Nothing happened. I raised 
my rod tip just a little and the Queen of 
the Waters took to the air again. I 
dropped the tip again and touched the 
fly to the water, then raised and lowered 
it again. This time I saw the flash of a 
rainbow, and the gallon or two of foam 
the fish made as it turned and took the 
“queen” solidly. I struck, and braced 
myself for the battle. 

I know you don’t want to hear about 
the trouble I had in landing that trout 
or how far downstream it led me before 
I was finally able to net it. When I laid 
the shining fish alongside my rod to 
measure it, and found that my prize 
measured 2414 in., I knew I had stum- 
bled onto an improved method of fishing. 

Since that day, long ago, I have never 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The 
LIGHTFOUR 


Weight only 63 lbs., 
9.7 N.O.A. certified 
brake H.P. at 4000 
R.P.M. Rubber- 
floated motor and 
steering handle, rub- 
ber cushioned pro- 
peller drive. Twist- 
grip speed control. 
Simplex Starter as 

shown, $10 extra. 
Standard model, F ' 10 |bs., runs 
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CAMERA 


CANDID 








PICTURES 
THIS SIZE OR 
LARGER AT 
25% to 40% 
SAVING 


MODEL C-2 
with Coupled Range Finder 















Easy to load—Easy to operate— 
Easy to carry 
18 or 36 shots to one loading 


Argus models from $10 to $25 


\INBOW breaking water, outboards 
R skidding ‘round the turn, a bobcat 
leaping Argus snaps fast action, on 
the spot! 

A precision-built 


instrument, with certi- 


fied triple lens . each element pains- 
takingly ground and polished by skilled 
craftsmen. The ONLY candid camera, for 
25. with a coupled range finder that 
automatically focuses from 3 feet to in- 
finity. Has fast £:3.5 Cintar Anastigmat 
lens wide range of shutter speeds 
from 1/5 to 1/300 of a second! Weighs 
just 24 ounces and is conveniently sized 


only 514” long. Uses highly perfected 
35 mm. movie film 
See the Argus today at your 
or mail coupon for further 


local dealer 
information 


| International Research Corporation 
| 292 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


| Please send me complete Argus literarure and 
| information 

| Name 

Address 
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Wind Can Helo You Cast 


(Continued from page 58) 


failed to take advantage of a strong, 
downstream wind, or an upstream wind 
for that matter. And, as I learn more 
about trout, and my tackle gets more 
expensive, it becomes easier to let the 
wind help me fill my basket. I used to 
pray for a strong wind, but now I know 
that a gale isn’t really necessary. The 
gentlest sort of a breeze is enough, mov- 
ing downstream with the current. 

In such circumstances, I fasten a spe- 
cial leader to my line. It measures 12 
ft., sometimes 15 if the breeze is particu- 
larly gentle, and is tied in a long taper 
which starts with 1X gut and ends in an 
8 or 10-ft. point of 5X. With this rig, I 
can raise my rod tip high, launch the fly 
into the breeze, and contrive to get it to 
hang in the air at a distance of 15 or 
20 ft. This is all the distance you need 
to get from a good fish in order to take 
it, if you keep low in the water. By care- 
ful manipulation, it is possible to place 
the fly on any spot you select. 


OU certainly couldn't call this kind of 

presentation a cast. A fisherman can 
stand in one position and make twenty 
such “casts” a minute on a short, glassy 
glide of water above a bowlder, or along 
the edges of a submerged shelf. 

Furthermore, when fishing down- 
stream in this manner, you become ac- 
quainted with certain types of water and 
types of current, and’ hiding places of 
good fish, which you previously over- 
looked entirely. 

It is amazing how much of the surface 
of a trout stream, especially in those 
places where big ones may be expected 
to lurk, runs contrary to the direction 


of the main current. Every deep eddy 
that cuts into the bank swings back 
again upstream. In the back current 


lie the best fish in the pool. Every big 
bowlder has its reverse current ahead of 
it and behind it, where foamy water 
flows against the direction of the stream. 
Every turn in the brook has a back cur- 
rent nestled in its elbow. 

It is obvious that the largest fish will 
be found in such places. In these spots, 
a trout can maintain his position with- 
out fighting the current. These back 
eddies in the stream are the trout’s line 
of least resistance, and, unless the angler 
fishes them, he is overlooking his best 
opportunities to fill his basket. Every 
fisherman knows that it is virtually im- 
possible to fish these locations from be- 
low without incurring drag. From above, 
and especially with the help of a breeze, 
it is child’s play to reach into these secret 
hiding places and present an artificial 
fly as the trout expects to see the natural. 

Much of my own fishing is on the 
Brodhead in Pennsylvania, and much of 
this famous old stream is “pockety” 
water, smooth, fast, studded with large 
bowlders. The surface of the stream is 
broken into a hundred small mirrors, 
flanked by moss-covered rocks. By wind- 
casting into these little mirrors, I have 
been able to take a half dozen handsome 
fish when better fishermen than I have 
been unable to get a rise by customary 
methods in the usual places. 

On such days, I am convinced that the 
larger trout were not feeding at all. They 
were not to be found in the big riffles, or 
cruising about in the large pools. They 
had retired to these small pockets of 
fast water to rest. When it was possible 


to place a fly exactly on such a small 
surface, it alighted an extraordinary 
number of times on a trout’s nose. Often 
enough, he rose and seized it in sheer 
surprise, or in a resolve not to waste 
such good food, so conveniently offered. 

Even when trout are feeding all over 
the stream, it is often easier to bring 
them up to a fly by a wind cast than by 
the ordinary cast, in which all of the 


leader and part of the line lie on the 
surface of the water. And when the rise 
does come, a turn of the wrist will set 


the hook. There is no embarrassing slack 
to delay the action of the strike. 

There’s a special kind of thrill in fish- 
ing for a certain trout that you don’t 
get when you are merely fishing the wa- 
ter. It’s the thrill you get out of stalking 
big game. For this reason, I much pre- 
fer to sneak up behind a great bowlder 
and slide my rod over the top of it, with 
just enough fine leader dangling to catch 
the small air currents of the pool, and 
then to jiggle the fly on the surface as 
if the insect were doing a _ soft-shoe 
dance. If this method doesn’t get re- 
sults, you can bet your good-luck dollar 
that no other method will. 


In one big, sheltered pocket on the 
Swiftwater, which I fish every year, 
there are nearly always six or seven 


good-sized natives, sunning themselves 
in plain sight. If there is a slight breeze, 
I can approach cautiously and maneuver 
the fly so as to select the largest fish of 
the lot. The fly touches the water near- 
est him. All the trout rush for it, but 
the big one reaches it more quickly than 
his brothers. In a few minutes, the lat- 
ter have returned to their places, dis- 
appointed but alive, while the big fellow 
rests at the bottom of my basket. 

No special equipment is required for 
this kind of fishing, except a leader such 
as I have already described. I’ve had my 
best luck with Black Gnats and Alders 
in Sizes 18 and 20. The rod should have 
a fairly soft tip. A stiff tip is likely to 
break the fine-gut point of the leader. 
Of course, the longer the rod, the easier 
it is to control the fly at a distance, but 
most of my fish are taken from spots 
not more than 15 ft. away. A rod that is 
9 ft. long is plenty long for wind fishing, 
but a 10-ft. rod with a soft tip would be 
better. 

Only the other day I ran across some 
fishing advice that made me wonder 
whether wind fishing was actually new, 
and whether we modern anglers haven't 
lost some of the fine art that was fa- 
miliar to the ancients. It was from Izaak 
Walton and it ran something like this: 
“And when you fish with a fly, if it be 
possible, let no part of your line touch 
the water, but your fly only.”—-Cy Cog- 
gins. 


Hungry Bass 


AME Protector Francis C. Pollock, 
of Hinton, W. Va., vouches for the 
following telephone conversation: 

“What is the fine for having a dead 
squirrel in one’s possession?” a voice 
asked. 

“Twenty dollars is the minimum,” Pol- 
lock replied. 

“Well,” the voice continued, “guess 
you might just as well come and get me. 
I just caught a 3-lb. bass in New River 
and found a squirrel in its stomach.” 
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Photos Need a 
Human Yardstick 


(Continued from page 47) 


phasized by placing the “yardstick” man 
far away, yet close enough and large 
enough, in proportion to your finished 
print, to register at once with anyone 
viewing the picture. 

There is another use of this element 
in which the figure does not particularly 
accent magnitude or scale it down. The 
picture of the Wheeler Monument, in 
the Mesa Verde National Forest, serves 
to illustrate this use. Were it not for 
the fact that a human is seated on the 
stone pedestal, one person looking at 
this picture might receive an impression 
that the cliffs are several hundred feet 
high, while the next might guess them 
to be 12 or 15 ft. in height. In this case 
the figure “pegs” the size of the scene. 

The same use of a human yardstick 
is found in the picture at Trout Lake in 
the Quetico Park, Ontario. With that 
element in the picture, anyone looking 
at it immediately judges the scope of 
the scene. How would the figure have 
been placed to give the effect of greater 
scope? By moving the camera a little to 
the right and placing the man in the 
canoe well over to the left of this scene. 
By “scaling down” the man, the scene 
would have seemed larger. 

By no means should there be such at- 
tention paid to this element of scale in 
every photo. Action pictures, “story” pic- 
tures of an outdoorsman doing some- 
thing, are types not requiring the “yard- 
stick.” It depends on what you are trying 
to accent in the picture being taken. 


LL this may seem to overaccent just 

one element in a picture set-up. Per- 
haps it does. My own experience has 
been that photographs, either close-ups 
or broader scenes, do not quite get over 
with the punch they should have with- 
out some regard for human scale. 

Many photographers have used this 
factor without ever attempting to de- 
scribe the principle involved. Formulas 
for development may be reduced to ex- 
act measurements, the temperatures of 
solutions may be given precisely, the 
mechrnics of making a good picture 
similarly may be expressed in numbers. 
However, the organization of a picture 
before the shutter is tripped is more in- 
definite. But it’s important. 

It is the framing up of a scene which 
determines what sort of a picture will 
be recorded on the negative. At best, 
composition is an elusive thing—diffi- 
cult to describe in words. Still, in con- 
sidering this one factor of the use of 
scale, it can be pretty well nailed down 
and made definite. Alone, it cannot 
make good pictures. But used with in- 
telligence, it may save a lot of pictures 
from lacking the one feature which will 
give conviction to a photograph. 

This is particularly true in taking 
views of large landscapes and close-ups 
of objects where it is important to es- 
tablish size. If you use this factor of 
scale in these two types of shots, you 
will get more telling results. 

While instinctive taste and general 
ability to “size up” a picture may get 
many good results, I am convinced that 
the photographer who consciously ana- 
lyzes elements in the composition be- 
fore he shoots will get a higher per- 
centage of good results than the one 
who may do the right thing instinctive- 
ly one time and muff it the next. 
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~ Looks like we belong 
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— a young fellow, still 
proud of his first smoke. 
discovers that his favorite brand 
of tobacco has been his dad’s 
favorite . .. for a third of a 
century! The same appealing 
quality in Union Leader, which 
has held the loy alty of older men 
so many years, today is winning 


younger men by thousands. 


UNION 








THE GREAT 


AMERICAN 


same club,Dad!” 


There’s a sweet clean flavor 
in the rich hill-grown Kentucky 
Burley in Union Leader, that 
makes it a great favorite among 
both pipe and cigarette smokers. 
\ged for mellowness, specially 
processed to remove all bite... 
Union Leader, at 10¢ a tin, is 
today’s best tobacco buy for 


son and dad alike! 





Copyright, 1959 
by P. Lorillard Co 
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Bugs That Excite Bass 


ASS bugs vary from outlandish crea- 
tions to excellent imitations of nat- 
ural baits. While any of them will 
catch fish, I believe there are cer- 

tain basic types which will take fish most 
consistently and which will more surely 
satisfy the average needs of the angler. 

The first is the spread-wing type, made 
either with a cork or clipped deer-hair 
body. Of the two, the cork is the best for 
hard usage, as it will continue to float 
higher after a long, hard session, yet the 
deer-hair bodies often produce the best 
catches. 

The main idea behind this design is to 
create a lure that will, in general, imitate 
a large bug which spreads its wings when 
landing on the water. Such lures work 
best if they float rather high and with the 
spread wings touching the surface of the 
water. They should be light in weight 
and respond readily to the slightest 
movement of the rod. No matter how 
good-looking the lure may be, it will not 
give a good account of itself if it lacks 
this essential quality. Bugs of this type 
should also have a tendency to drop 
right-side up. Even the best lures won't 
always do this, but those which always 
turn upside down are useless. 

Bass respond best to these lures when 
they are manipulated to simulate a strug- 
gling bug with wings quivering on the 
water. You cannot imitate this action if 
the lure is sluggish or soggy. Unless it 
is kept dry and sensitive to the slightest 
movement of the rod, the results will be 
disappointing. When the bug is dry and 
fresh, you get a large number of rises, 
provided you work the lure properly. 
Then, as the bug becomes water-logged 
and the line starts sinking the moment 
you finish a cast, the rises fall off, and, 
when you do get an occasional rise, you 
fail to hook the fish. I've had this hap- 
pen time after time. From experience 
and experiment, I have discovered that, 
if I spend half the time fishing and more 
time putting line and lure in good condi- 
tion by drying and treating it, I take 
more fish, and the fishing doesn’t go sour 
after a few hours. 

The most difficult time to keep line and 
bug dry is after sunset. While the sun is 
shining, the line keeps fairly dry even 
with continuous use, while an occasional 
short rest quickly rejuvenates both line 
and bug. After sundown, a line and lure 
which have been used continuously all 
day succumb almost immediately to the 
cool dampness of early evening. For this 
emergency, it is best to have an extra line 
and lure, fresh, dry, and well-treated. If 
this is out of the question, then quit fish- 
ing during the last hour of bright sun- 
shine to dry your outfit well and treat it 
for use between sunset and dark, when 
the large fish so often start feeding. This 
is hard to do. The fear of losing one 
precious moment keeps us doing one of 
the things that defeat our purpose. 

Deer-hair bugs should be thoroughly 
treated when dry with a solution of 2 oz. 
of paraffin, dissolved in % pt. of gasoline, 
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and then left to dry a few hours before 
using. This type of bug absorbs so much 
solution that the paraffin does not con- 
geal quickly. If the bug is used as soon 
as dipped, most of the solution washes 
off in the water. However, once the par- 
affin adheres to the hair fibers, the bug 
will resist water for some time. In this 
connection, the tighter the bug is tied, 
the longer it will float. The best grade 
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will stand plenty of punishment for 4 or 
5 hours, while those not so well made be- 
come water-logged within a half hou 
or so. 

There isn’t much you can do to im- 
prove the floating qualities of the cork- 
bodied bugs, but I have found it worth- 
while to dip them in the dry-fly solution. 
This makes the wings and tail more 
buoyant, and, if the bug shows signs of 
hard use, the solution fills the cracks and 
splits, and so keeps out the moisture 
which might tend to make the lure sag. 
I am emphasizing these small points be- 
cause they are often overlooked. These 
neglected trifles are the very things 
which account for the success of our most 
expert anglers. 

I believe color is less important than 
floatability and action. However, my 
favorite colors for cork or balsa-wood 
bugs are white with some scarlet, and 
gray with some brown and a dash of 
scarlet. When using deer-hair bugs, I 
prefer the natural bucktail in white, 
brown, or gray, dolled up a trifle with 
yellow, or dyed a dirty yellow and 
trimmed with black. 

The most important thing to consider 
in color is to have contrasts in different 
lures. We should go in for variety and 
not depend on color combinations which 
reflect our personal~likes. Light condi- 
tions, water conditions, and the prefer- 
ences of fish under varied circumstances 
all have a bearing on the color that 
should be selected for a particular situa 
tion. If lures are selected to give you this 
variety, you can’t go far wrong under the 
most trying circumstances. 

The second type of floating fly-rod bass 
lure necessary to round out a serviceable 
kit is the imitation minnow. There are a 
number of different minnows, which can 
be divided into three chief types. The 
first has a cork head and rooster-hackle 
streamer feathers to simulate a body 
The second also has a cork head, with 
mallard or similar feathers, combined 
with hackles, etc., to make a solid-look- 
ing minnow-shaped body. With the third 
type, the entire lure is made of cork, 
with feather or hair tail added to give it 
more resemblance to a living minnow. 

In my experience, this type of lure 
works best when cast directly over fish 
that are feeding on minnows. Of course, 
they also produce well when you are fish- 
ing blind, just the same as any othe! 
lure, but that is simply luck. The action 
should be somewhat faster than that 
used with the spread-winged types, the 
idea being to imitate the movement of a 
minnow as it darts away from danger. 

On many occasions, when a school of 
bass has been sloshing around in shallow 
water after minnows, I have made good 
catches by delaying each cast until I saw 
a fish working, and then directing the 
lure to the exact spot where the disturb- 
ance was apparent. To do this effectively 
requires some accurate observation. You 
must note the direction in which the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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No. 2500 Stainless 
Steel Casting Reel. 
For anglers desiring 
the finest, this level- 
winding anti-back- 
lash reel is unsur- 
passed. Plastic mould- 
ed box useful as jewel 


case, etc. $27.50. 


No. 1130 Oren-o- 
matic Fly Rod Reel. 
Free stripping. Fits 
rod in natural bal- 
anced position. New 
maroon finish. 3 sizes: 
$6.25; 6.50; 7.50. 
Aluminum finish, 2 


sizes: $4.75, 5.00. 


Bass-Oreno=— 

4 For a decade the 

4}world’s great- 

est fish getter. 

Should ae or 

ery tackle box. 
75c ea. 


No. 1000 Level- 
Winding Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel. For years 
regarded by expert 
anglers as the finest 
of $10 reels. Finely 
made—a reel that will 
stand up for years 
and years of service. 


Excel-Oreno Fly Rod 
Line. An “oil cured” 
durable, soft, pliable 
line. Easy to cast. Tan 
color. Level sizes H 


No.550 Casting Reel. 
Level-winding anti- 
back-lash. ‘'3-piece” 
take down feature for 
- easy cleaning. 

finely built reel 
popularly priced. 
$6.75. No. 55, level- 
winding, only $5.75. 


Black Oreno Silk Cast- 
ing Line. Universally 
known and accepted 
as most dependable, 
black, waterproof cast- 
ing or trolling line. 8 


to C. Size D, 25 yd., 
a = dou: 
e tapered, yar 
at $8.50. 


Fish -Obite— 
The 1939 South 
Bend sensation. 
Insured to catch 
fish. Moulded of 
Tenite.$1 ea. 14 
finishes, $1 ea. 


Trix-Oreno=— 
The well known 
“fluttering” lure. 
7 sizes for pan- 
fish, trout, aon 
other ame fis 

50c, 75c, 85. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
7243 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
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tests, 9 to 50 Ibs. 50 
yard, 18 lIb., 


$1.90. 


FREE! 


128-Page Book on || 
Fishing. WRITE, | 
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Now anyone 
can be a good 
bait caster with- 
out practice. 
Make long 
smooth casts. No 
thumbing. No backlashes. Ideal 
for night fishing. See this amaz- 
ing new’ Shakespeare Wondereel 
at your dealer’s. 
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YOUR DEALERS FIVTT aT) 


TACKLE 


STORE 


Shakespeare dealers invite you 
to come in and feel the differ- 
ence with Shakespeare Balanced 
Action Tackle. You'll like the 
way it coordinates the action 
of— 


aluminum spool 


A fast 
Criterion or Marhoff reel. 


A smooth and easy cast- 
ing small diameter 14 lb. 


Wexford line. 


A fast tip action 5 ft. 2 
in. TruAim seamless tu- 
bular steel or Criterion 
split bamboo casting rod. 


All Shakespeare Balanced Tackle 
Outfits are expertly matched by 
Tony Accetta. 

















Send today for 
your FREE copy 
of the new Shake 
speare Fishing 
Guide and Cata- 
log. Soece ad 
vice and hints on 
Kei Professional bait and fly cast 
y Casting Cham- ing by Tony Ac- 
ome. cetta. 


> ATi 
£ ng SPORTSMENS LIGHTER 


O Sure fire in wind 
and rain, compact, dur- 
able, and attractive, 
postpaid 20c. (Limited 










supply) 
CD FREE—96 Fishing Guide 
and Catalog. rite today. 
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\hrakeesApeare Compa nly 
426 No. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Method for Lakers 


Question: I have always trolled for lake 
trout, as my fishing has always been done dur- 
ing the summer when the fish were in deep 
| water. Some friends and myself, planning a 
fishing trip, would appreciate any information 
you can give as to the best way to fish for lake 
trout in the spring as none of us has had any 
experience in fishing at this time.—M. H. A., 
New York. 


| Answer: In spring fishing for lake trout, you 

may use the same rod as you do for deep-water 
| fishing, although a lightweight one may give 

greater pleasure. At this time, you will find 

the fish in the shallows, and trolling without any 
| sinker will usually produce strikes. As a rule, 
the fish prefer rock shoals. Personally, I like to 
bait cast for them when they are in such water. 
—R. B. 


Tackle for Northwest 


Question: I expect to move—permanently— 
to southern Washington, and, being something 
of a nut, expect to take in all the fishing avail- 
able within a reasonable distance, which is to 
say most of Washington and Oregon, so am 
writing you for advice. My most powerful rod 
is a 9-ft., 5%4-oz. bugging rod, so would appre- 
ciate your recommendation as to any heavier 
ones I will find necessary, bearing in mind that 
I want to use tackle as light as possible. Would 
like to know what weight of lines would balance 
the rods recommended. Will I find any use for 
my bait-casting tackle?—J. R. B., Ky. 


Answer: I would say that you should have a 
9%-ft. 6 to 6%-oz. rod for Oregon and Wash- 
ington steelhead fishing, also a heavy bait-cast- 
ing or light salt-water trolling outfit. The fly 
rod for steelhead would probably take a soft- 
finish G. B. F. line. For the trolling outfit, I 
would get a reel large enough to carry 400 ft. of 
wire line comfortably. You could then use it 
with a linen or silk line for trolling or a wire line 
for deep lake trolling for Mackinaw (lake trout). 
The steelhead reel should be very substantial 





COMPACT TACKLE 





This case isn't clumsy, yet 
it holds everything that's 
needed both for fresh-water 
and bay-and-inlet fishing 


BOX 


IMENSIONS of this 

tackle box are 10% x 
5 x 2%-in. Tackle side is 
1% in. deep and is divided 
into five compartments, 
as shown in diagram. 

Compartments A and D 
are subdivided by parti- 
tions % in. high, and on 
these partitions sit two 
trays, 1 in. deep. The tray 
in A is itself divided into 
three sections; that in D 
is full size. 

The reverse side of box 
is ™% in. deep. Three 
lengthwise partitions 
separate shallow com- 
partments, each 8% in. 
long, with transverse 
partitions at each end, to 





which are attached cork strips to take the 
points of snelled hooks. Fitting over the hook 
compartments is a leader tray, hinged to the 
back of case. This tray is divided into two sec- 
tions, each of which has two crossed wires to 
E keep leaders in place. 

For fresh-water service, the five sections com- 
prising A and its tray accommodate sinkers and 
split shot. Compartment B holds plugs, and C 
takes a pair of very small floats. The lower part 
of D holds a small scale on one side of partition 
and a one-drop oiler and a jeweler’s screw driver 
on the other. The tray above holds two small 
phantom minnows. Section E takes a few spoons. 
Or you can of course arrange things to suit 
yourself, if you have other ideas in 
E. T. Keyser. 


°e ANGLERS’ 


mind.— 


QUERIES ® 


and of sufficient size to hold 40 yd. of fly line and 
300 ft. of backing. This steelhead reel must be 
of excellent quality. For light trolling, and for 
casting spinners for salmon and trout, your bait- 
casting outfit may prove quite satisfactory.— 
R. B. 


Everything but Fish 


Question: I started fishing last year. I have 
purchased everything a man could use at the 
game, and still I’ve caught no fish. I have five 
good reels and rods, waders, landing net, gaff, 
and all kinds of plugs, and plenty of other stuff. 
To date I have never set eyes on a bass or trout. 
All I catch are suckers, catties, carp, bluegills 
and sunnies, and they are all small ones.—A. J. 
CG. P. 


Answer: Your letter is a bit vague. You do 
not say just what you have used, but it is my 
guess that you have specialized more on buying 
tackle than on how to use it and on a study of 
fish habits. It is also quite likely that you be- 
come discouraged too easily when fishing for 
the larger fish, and, because you find the small 
ones easy to catch, spend the time angling for 
them instead. Always remember that the more 
attractive the prize, the harder it is to win it, 
and the more you must know about the game. If 
possible, find some one who can catch trout and 
bass, and then spend considerable time watch- 
ing him work instead of fishing yourself. Absorb 
his methods and attitude, and you certainly will 
get results —R. B. 


Shellacking Plugs 


Question: I would like to know if it will be 
all right to give my plugs a coat of shellac to 
preserve the wood and enamel. I have two plugs 
made of wood, and four of transparent material. 
—L. T., New York. 


Answer: It would be perfectly O.K. to give 
your wooden plugs a light coat of transparent 
shellac. I would not use it on the transparent 
plugs.—R. B. 
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Bugs That Excite Bass 
(Continued from page 62) 


bass is traveling and cast the lure in 
front of this line of movement. If the 
lure is dropped behind the fish, it will not 
produce a strike. You can cast with per- 
fect technique and yet not catch a fish 
unless you place the lure in exactly the 
right spot at the opportune moment. 
The opportunity is fleeting. Fish move 
fast when chasing minnows. If your lure 
drops in front of the fish before he gets 
his minnow or before he gives up and 
returns to his lair, you will get a strike. 
Otherwise you won't, no matter how good 
your bait is or how well you made the 
cast and retrieve. 


ERSONALLY, I prefer subdued colors 

in these lures, although I do like them 
to have a dash of scarlet somewhere in 
their make-up. Nevertheless, I must ad- 
mit that gaudy combinations will some- 
times turn the trick when subdued colors 
will fail. In this respect, I have found 
that those dominantly yellow or orange 
are the most consistent fish getters. The 
following colors of feather minnows are 
essential: 

Gray (grizzly hackle, mallard, or teal); 
white; yellow or orange. All should have 
touches of contrasting color. 

I’ve fished many years with this type 
of lure, and at least one of these has al- 
ways produced when fish were feeding 
on minnows at all. As far as my own ex- 
perience goes, this particular lure has 
been exceptionally effective only when 
the fish were minnow-minded. 

The frog is a very important member 
of the bass-bug family. I personally pre- 
fer one made of deer hair, provided I can 
get the best quality, but the cork-body 
types will get good results and are pref- 
erable to poorly made hair frogs. Care- 
fully shaped tegs add to the effectiveness 
of these lures, because they react nat- 
urally to the action of the rod. They look 
as if they were really kicking. Manipu- 
late the rod in a series of deliberate, slight 
jerks, with pauses to allow the legs to re- 
turn to the natural position after having 
been straightened by the pull of the 
water. 

It may seem like stressing the obvious 
to call attention to these slight details of 
manipulation, but the fact remains that 
many anglers fail to associate their lures 
with the natural baits they imitate, and 
so use only one method for all lures. 
Many times, I have watched good casters 
change from one lure to another and 
blame the lure, stream, lake, or all three 
because they couldn’t catch any fish. 
Actually, they would have made out all 
right if they had used only one lure and 
fished it as the originator intended. Often 
the success of a lure is attributable to the 
fact that the angler knows how to use it, 
or, at least, has a style of fishing which 
suits that particular bait. 

The remaining type of bug is the mouse 
bait. All I have ever used were made of 
deer hair. They are shaped in different 
ways by various manufacturers, but the 
general pattern is the same. Whenever 
I am fortunate enough to make one of 
these artificials swim in a natural man- 
ner for about 2 ft., I get fish. Otherwise 
I don’t. The mouse should not look as if 
it is being pulled and should not move 
too fast. A slight pause between runs is 
a help. 

With all these lures, it is well to use a 
long leader, which is reasonably fine, say 
9 ft., and tapered from .018 to .014 or .013. 
—Ray Bergman. 
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THE BRONZE BACK WARRIOR 
THE REEF! 


OF 





@ Inch for inch and pound for 
pound, this bronze back warrior of the reef is 
the worthiest foeman of them all. With temper- 
amental appetite and uncertain rage, he recog- 
nizes no rules of battle but. gives everything he 

| has for freedom’s sake. The marvelous flexibil- 
ity and stamina of a TRUE TEMPER Toledo or 
Professional Rod matches his leaps and rushes 
with lightning-like recovery, foils every effort to 
| throw the hook, and absorbs line-breaking shocks 
to bring him safely to the net. Are you prepared 
for this slashing warrior of lake and stream? 

Shown here is the True Temper Professional Casting 
Rod, made in one piece from a seamless tube of super 
alloy steel, and tempered by the famous TRUE TEMPER 
Process. It is finished with painstaking craftsmanship, 
mounted with the finest selected genuine agate guides, 
silk wound, and provided with the exclusive TRUE 
TemPer Speedlock Offset handle, which gives perfect 
balance and permits instant and secure seating of the 
reel. The case is beautiful gray sanforized (shrink 
proof) canvas, with an aluminum tube sewed in to 
protect the rod tip. Recommended in lengths of 5 or 
5'2 feet as the most perfect bait casting rod for bass 
ever offered to the sportsman. 


TRUTEMPALOY GUIDE Next in hardness to the 
diamond itself is the new Trutempaloy Guide. It will 
not wear or wear the line. Furnished at slight extra 
cost on True Temper Professional Casting Rods. 

Write for the complete catalog of TRUE 
TemPeER Rods and famous Al. Foss Baits. 


TRUE TEMPER 
“lhe Rod of Champions 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO.., Sporting Goods Div., Dept.O, 
Geneva, Ohio. Please send your new free catalog of TRUE TEMPER 
Rods and Al. Foss Baits. 


Name 


PREPAREDNESS 
WINS! 


Be prepared for every 
glorious fishing oppor- 
tunity! Have the right 
rod for each kind of 
fishing fun. ¢ A True 
TemPeR Professional 
Casting Rod for small 
mouth bass. © A TRUE 
TEMPER Toledo Casting 
Rod for muskellunge. 
pike, and heavy fish. ¢ A 
True Temrer Trolling 
Rod for lake trout and pike, 
and musky trolling. © A 
True TemrPer Fly Rod for 
brook trout, rainbows, steel- 
head and smal! mouth bass 









MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
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at less cost than regular shoes 








FOR EVERY DAY WEAR 
Y NO FOOT IS 


TOO HARD / 
TO FIT L : 
The harder you are ; 


to fit, the more reason 
for coming to us. We 
have had remarkable suc- 
cess fitting irregular and trouble- 


With this distinctive, Russell Sport Oxford—you can enjoy true 
moccasin comfort for everyday wear. . as well as for golf, vaca- 
tion trips, and outings. Business and professional men throughout 
the country wear Russells made to their individual measure for 
easy-going comfort ‘‘on the job."’ They're smart. Russells cost less 
than the shoes they would ordinarily buy. In addition, they look 
sportier—wear longer—and give ten times the comfort! The Russell 
Moccasin Oxford line includes styles for men and women—leathers 
in white, black, brown, tan, or any combination—permanent or 
removable calks for golf—and any type of sole. Just write, and we 
will send you our latest catalog, price list and self-measuring 
order blank 

















some feet. All you have to do is 
draw the shape of your foot on a 
special order blank which we will 
send you, and you will get a pair 
of moccasins that will be the 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wis. 
best-feeling footwear you’ ever 
had on your feet. 


Deusicl : NV OLR OT NEN RSH c10ck Resseite, we can supe 


ply you direct. 


NEW FISHING CATALOG | 


Full of valuable suggestions. Lists full as- 
e , sortments of New Leaders, made from Du 
e Pont’s new Nylon. 96 pages profusely illus- 
trated. Many new flies and nymphs. Mailed 
F 





















post paid for 25c. With it I'll send you either 
my new ‘“‘Scape Goat Streamer’’ or my 


famous stainless 
steel TRIK-KUP. AE FT OUTS 

















8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


r i i <a 7 7 

Before you start buying fishing tackle, Fish! minnows, Eales Mink. Muntrate wiuh our Foidin 

send for our new catalog and see the many e Sam thea -trap catches fiew 1 Made stron grand 
° . ‘ durable. Write for our FREE TRAP and 6B. Ait OF 

new, practical, long-wearing baits, lures, 1 box of bait free to introduce our trap 

boxes and other items Bill DeWitt offers 

you for 1939. 


ER. 
Greer PATENT LEVER FISH HOOKS are ry con- 
structed that when a fish gives the slightest pul! on 
Bill DeWitt Baits, made of Pyra-Shell—a light 
weight, tough, resilient material—introduced a 


the bait the up = hook reaches down and gets a 
new feature in fishing tackle. Their permanent 
lustre attracts greater attention and their de- . Li - Sl N bo 
life-like 














hold that lands 8 for 50c. Write for descriptive 
sign and light weight assure more 


catalog of fish tape, fish lure, pesos ive bait hooks 
and large cotton twine Hoop 
on Co., Dept. K- 42. St. Louis, + Mo. 
action. Here are a few Bill DeWitt Baits. 
a a DRY FLY FISHERMEN! 
ainsi: 0 8m have trouble making your 
WRIGGLER leader sink while the fly floats? 


WET FLY FISHERMEN! 
How many times have you watched the 


NATURAL - WF Ss 2 fish jumping while you impatiently waited 








MINNOW 
for your flies to soak up? How often has 
| the current carried your flies out of a 


ere pool before they got down to the fish? 
C ONE DROP OF FLI«SINK 
a on your fly or leader, and down if goes, 


immediately! Will not harm flies or 

tackle ... leaves no smudge. 

iin sil cline: tila nites atinineaiaiaes A‘, oz. bottle of FLI-SINK lasts a whole sea- 
etd 9 son. 50¢ the bottle. On sale at your local 


ts complete sh f P -Shell > a 
Baits, Boxes ye oo ae ae Sporting Goods Dealer or send 50¢ direct to 


Write for your copy today. A . F. L E H re 


BILL DEWITT BAITS, Dept. 06 2128 Lincoin-Liberty Bldg. 
Div. Shoe Form Co. Inc. Auburn, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“ROTAREE” BASS BUG 
FLY BOX SPINNER 
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Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


UEER things 

happen in fish- 
ing. For instance, 
there is the expe- 
rience of a Sara- 
sota, Fla., angler. 
Let me quote his 
letter: “Hooked fish. 
Line slipped from 
plug. I had made a poor knot. The bass 
jumped three times, then disappeared. 
About 10 minutes later I heard splashing 
in the bulrushes near by and investi- 
gated. There was the fish securely hung 
in the air. His last jump had snagged 
the plug in the tough rushes.” 

I've never been so lucky. Carelessness 
has usually resulted in loss of both fish 
and plug. However, I did have an expe- 
rience in Wisconsin that had a strong 
element of luck. 

I had hooked a fish, so large that I 
could do nothing more than let him take 
line, resist him as much as tackle would 
permit, and trust to luck. For a time, the 
fish did all his fighting far from the boat. 
But suddenly he turned and made a 
speedy run directly at us. The wind was 
blowing a gale, the boat was unwieldly 
and its bottom was covered with splin- 
ters. The oarsman did his best but 
couldn't get the boat out of the way. The 
fish swept under, the line caught on a 
splinter, and it was all over. 

Losing the fish wasn’t bad, but the 
plug the fish took with him was the last 
one I had that was getting any action. 
Downcast, we started back to camp. At 
this moment we heard a tremendous 
splash near by. We looked quickly and 
saw the tail of a large fish disappearing 
in a patch of foam. Then our eyes 
popped. Bobbing on the waves was the 
coveted plug. The fish had returned it! 

. 7. . 

June is the prize month for the Eastern 
brown-trout angler. It is then that the 
streams in the East are most likely to be 
in good condition for dry flies, while the 
fish are usually in the right humor to 
strike readily. 

In most Eastern streams, ginger and 
blue-gray flies are excellent. Light Cahill 
and Quill Gordon are old stand-bys, while 
the fan-wing Royal Coachman should 
never be neglected. Keep your eyes 
open for the flies used by local anglers. 
Sometimes a special pattern will turn 
the trick. 





If you expect to go North after speck- 
led trout, be sure you can protect your- 
self from black flies. There are some fly 
dopes on the market that will keep these 
pests from tormenting you. 

Rock-bass fishing may be the source of 
a lot of pleasure if it is approached with 
sufficient humility. The fish don’t grow 
large; they are not spectacularly scrappy, 
but they give you a pleasant tingle and 
pull when you feel them on a lightweight 
trout rod. I have an &ft., 2%-oz. rod I 
use for the purpose. A half-pounder feels 
like a whale on a rod of this weight. 

Worms, grubs, and hellgramites are 
good natural rock-bass baits, while trout 
flies, nymphs, and spinner-and-fly com- 
binations work well as artificials. As a 
rule, both live bait and artificials should 
be fished deep.—R. B. 
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HAWAIIAN 


ie — % on - 75c 
EXTRA SKIRTS - 25c ea. 
10 COLORS 


Pa, 


RUNS MEDIUM DEPTH 


“FOUR OVER 7 POUNDS” 


A. A. Heflin, photo at left, writes from Fort Worth: "On two trips | 
caught 9 bass, not any under 5 pounds. The four largest weighing over 
7 pounds each, were caught on your black and white skirt old style 
(#1'/.) Hawaiian Wiggler, so my suggestion to you is to make more 
Hawaiian Wigglers and those new Jitterbugs." 


4 WIGGLER 






SHOWN WITH SKIRT REVERSED FOR MOST ACTION 


40 STREAMERS - 


ACTION—The Hawaiian Wiggler family 
with the incomparable, active, attractive, 
rubber Hula Skirts just have more tails to 
wiggle than other baits and get more bass. 





Bears for Adventure 


(Continued from page 34) 


headlines. The published stories spoke 
of my finding a prehistoric monster, 
frozen in a cliff of sea ice. A two-column 
drawing showed a white man—presum- 
ably me—dressed like a Hollywood Eski- 
mo and pointing with a whale harpoon 
at a vast, lizardlike creature imprisoned 
in an iceberg the size of a three-story 
building. 

What really happened was somewhat 
less spectacular. While scouting around 
the bay for bear sign, I found a well- 
padded trail leading up the floor of a 
snow-choked gorge and spotted a female 
and two yearlings at the foot of a re- 
cently caved bank. They were gnawing 
at something that looked like a birch log. 


MOVED closer, and as I did so the 

chopping bay wind hauled around to 
blow directly up the gorge. The bear got 
my scent, and departed. I went on to the 
object on which they had been gnawing. 
It was really a huge bone. Other bones, 
some as thick through as ship’s timbers, 
jutted out of the gravel. There were 
large sheets of grayish hide, frozen stiff 
as iron, mounds of flesh, and a smell to 
tie your stomach in knots. I was reason- 
ably certain it was not any animal which 
had lived in this age. 

Hoping to interest a museum in the 
find and get a job guiding a party of ex- 
cavators to the site, I refused to be in- 
terviewed when I returned up the inlet 
to Anchorage. The newspapers, unable 
to get complete information, did the next 
best thing—they wrote their own stories 
and illustrated them pretty much to suit 
themselves. 

Identification of the carcass was made 
eventually by the curator of paleontology 
at the California Institute of Technology, 
who pronounced it that of a whale-like 
creature of the Pleistocene Period. The 
Kodiaks, however, hadn't minded either 
the age or the degree of highness of the 
million-year-old meat. To them it was 
just another dead whale. 
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Hunting and Fishing 
(Continued from page 49) 


(6"-20 fish, but not more than 10 lb. and 1 
Salmon (12”-15 fish, but not more than 20 Ib 


and 1). Licenses: Res.: State hunting and fish- 
ing $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: State fishing $5, 
county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fishing: Brook Trout (6-15). Brown and 
Rainbow Trout (8”~agg. 10). (Agg. all trout, 15.) 
Warning: Some trout streams are closed this 
year—consult state or local authorities Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres 
Fishing $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 

Fishing: Lake Trout (19”-5). Trout (7”-15 
Black Bass, season opens 20th in inland waters 
and bounded bays only (10”-6). White, Rock, 
Calico, Silver, and Strawberry Bass, Crappie 
(7"-25 aggregate). Pike (13”-7). Pickerel (18”- 


8). Perch (6”-25). Bluegill, Roach, Sunfishes 
(6"-25 aggregate). Catfish (15”-15). Bullhead 
(no size-25). Muskellunge (30”-1). Shovel- 


nosed Sturgeon, Lake Pepin and Mississipi River 
only (20"-25). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $5, fishing $1. Nonres.: Fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 Ib. but not 
over 20 fish). Hunting: Bear, only in Teton and 
Big Horn Counties and parts of national forests 
(1-1 additional under special license). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; game birds and 
fishing $3; fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $50; fishing $3, 7-day $1.50. 


ALBERTA 

Fishing: Lake Trout (15”-10). Pike, Pickerel 
(no size-15 aggregate). Perch, Goldeye (no size- 
25 aggregate). Trout, Grayling, Rocky Moun- 
tain Whitefish (8-20 aggregate). Hunting: 
Bear, except cubs or female with cubs, season 
closes 14th (1). Licenses: Res.: Fishing $2.25, 
required only in trout and grayling waters. 
Nonres.: Fishing $2.25, 1-day $1. Nonres. per- 
mit for spring bear hunting $10. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Seasons had not been established at time of 
going to press. 


MANITOBA 
Fishing: Speckled Trout (11”-10). Lake Trout 
(16”-10). Pickerel (15”—none). Perch (8”—none). 
Pike (no limits). Goldeye, Mooneye (9”~none). 
(Continued on page 78) 


- A MILLION WIGGLES 


Try ‘Em Yourself! You'll love the way they squirm 








thru and over lily-pads, snags and weeds 
and grab those big bass! 


FRED ARBOGAST y 104 North St., Akron, 0. 






1938 Cup Winner 
Kenora Anglers’ Club 


HEN it’s musky fishing time up in 

the Lake of the Woods district of 
Ontario, Ray Perry is on hand from Chicago 
and setting the pace. This great musky fish- 
ing enthusiast—famous for success in taking 
large “fresh-water tigers’”’—uses the Ashaway 
Extra Strength black waterproof silk line— 
tells the world it suits him best. Up there 
they say he ought to know. Last season the 
Kenora Anglers’ Club awarded him its First 
Prize musky cup, for the 43-lb. fish shown 
above. It was the largest muscalonge taken 
in the Kenora district. 

Whatever your opportunities are for bait 
casting — for black bass, wall-eyes, pike, 
muskies—you will find your choice in an 
Ashaway Extra Strength line is a good 
choice. Greatest wet strength and durability. 

For deep trolling for lake trout — from 
Nevada to Quebec—use the Ashaway Deep 
Lake or Bronze King metal line. 

Your dealer can supply you, and prices are 
moderate. For free catalog, write to 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 906, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ae: 
Always Buy Only Ry. 
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For Safe, Sure Footing 
Wear “MOUNTAIN GOAT CLAWS” 


These boot chains have 90 gripping edges to give perfect traction 
on slippery rocks, logs, mud, steep trails. Light and comfortable 
Sturdily made with rust-resisting chains and waterproof leather. 
Will not clog up. Lace on any 
boot, shoe or wader in a jiffy. 
Easily carried in pocket. Save 
your energy—prevent danger- 
ous falls. Get yourself a pair 
of Goat Claws now—and 
enjoy more carefree fishing. 


GOAT CLAWS MFG.CO. 
1109 S.E. 72nd, Portland, Ore, 






Sy 4s your dealers or 
$900 Pasr 


POSTPAID 
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One of the trapped elk, dehorned for safer handling, objects to going up the chute 
that leads to a special truck, and has to be dragged out of the trap by main force 


transported hundreds of miles by 

truck to new ranges in the eastern 
part of the State, where they will form 
the nucleuses of new herds. Under the 
direction of the State fish and game de- 
partment, the elk are being trapped 
from a herd on Timpanogos Peak in 
central Utah, one of the half dozen elk 
herds of which the State boasts at the 
present time. 

The trap consists of a 10-ft.-high, cir- 
cular corral, about 50 ft. in diameter, 
having a special gate which may be re- 
leased by pulling a rope. The corral is 
constructed of planks close enough to- 
gether to prevent the animals from 
sticking their heads through. It is 
baited with a pile of hay in the center of 
the inclosure. The trap, however, is ef- 
fective only when deep snow has driven 
the elk down from their range in search 
of food. 

This trap is situated at the foot of the 
mountain, close to a number of orchards. 
A rope, connected to the trap gate, is 
stretched about 250 yd. down the hillside 
to a tent hidden among the orchard 
trees. Here a man is stationed constant- 
ly, waiting for the animals to enter the 
trap. Most of them, incidentally, come 
in at night. 


* UTAH, elk have been trapped and 


S THE elk go through the open gate 
to get at the hay, they break a thin 
string stretched across the opening. This 
closes an electric circuit and rings a buz- 
zer in the tent. The man in the tent then 
waits 45 minutes to an hour, before pull- 
ing the rope which releases the gate and 
imprisons the animals. This delay has 
been found necessary because the ani- 
mals are timid and do not all follow the 
leader into the trap at once. Some of 
them wait till they see one or more of 
their brethren comfortably feeding in- 
side. 

The Timpanogos trap was constructed 
some years ago, but not until the last 
winter or two has it proved successful. 
Previous winters were too mild, and the 
snow not deep enough, to force the elk 


to go down into the valleys in search 
of food. 

From the trap, the elk are loaded into 
a truck which has a top to keep the 
frightened animals from leaping out. 
Several casualties have occurred in the 
transfer, all, apparently, from fright. 
Otherwise the scheme has been entirely 
successful, for the animals that have been 
caught and transported across the State 
in this manner have thrived. 


HE elk are remarkably easy to handle 

while being loaded into the truck. The 
vehicle is backed up against an opening 
in the inclosure, and a high-sided ramp 
put down. As soon as the truck is in po- 
sition, a group of men herds the animals 
toward the corral opening. Invariably, 
one of the elk will venture up the ramp 
into the truck, and the others, sheep- 
like, will follow. The men then rush up, 
and securely board the rear of the truck. 
Occasionally, of course, one of the ani- 
mals refuses to enter the chute, in which 
case it is necessary to use persuasion in 
the form of a rope around the neck. 

An average load is seven elk. None of 
them, except one proud, old bull, showed 
a disposition to fight, and he changed 
his mind after getting a few healthy 
clouts on the nose with a rope. The elks’ 
only intent seemed to be to crowd away 
from their captors, plunging wildly to- 
ward the front end of the truck while 
the men boarded up the rear. 

Before the trapping began, the Tim- 
panogos herd was estimated at about 50 
elk. Just 11 years ago, the nucleus of the 
herd was brought from Yellowstone 
Park and turned loose on the mountain. 
How many of the herds will be trapped 
and moved in this manner is as yet un- 
decided. 

There are about 3,000 elk throughout 
the State of Utah. All but one herd of 
around 40 head have been brought in 
from other states. This native herd, lo- 
cated in the Uinta region of eastern 
Utah, is the remnant of thousands of 
elk which roamed what is now Utah be- 
fore the white man came.—Theron Luke. 
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Outdoor Superstitions 
(Continued from page 25) 


stitions are born of the belief that it is 
well to be humble before the gods of 
chance, and not seem to be too sure of 
success. 

A Wisconsin friend of mine never lines 
his creel with grass until five or six trout 
have been taken. To insure that those 
trout will be captured, he never starts 
fully prepared, but leaves part of his 
equipment at home. Then, on arriving 
at the stream, he will not tie the first fly 
on his line at the car, but waits until he 
can get both feet into the water he is to 
fish. He believes in this as firmly as do 
actors who are confident that a bad dress 
rehearsal means a swell show, and that 
to whistle back stage is to defy fate. 


ENTURIES before America was dis- 

covered, it was believed in England 
that throwing an old shoe after a person 
about to take a trip would insure him 
good luck. Today we save this pleasant 
custom for weddings. But, among the 
Negroes of the South, the woman will 
heave a shoe after her husband when he 
goes hunting or fishing. That insures 
meat in the pot. 

It is natural that persons who frequent 
the wilderness, or sail the seas, should 
be superstitious. They are daily con- 
fronted by phenomena of nature which 
emphasize their own insignificance. Let 
a hatch cover be left carelessly upside 
down and the tranquillity of the whole 
crew is shattered. They’re doubly watch- 
ful throughout the trip. Bottles, as well 
as other refuse, are always thrown to 
the leeward. The fact that light rub- 
bish would be blown right back on board, 
if thrown to the windward, doesn’t ex- 
plain the bottles. This rule goes back 
to the ancient belief, as old as boats, that 
the sea gods are out to the windward, 
and to throw things at them is an of- 
fense. Respect for the unseen, and fear 
of it, lie behind most superstitions. 

Of all hunters and fishermen, the un- 
civilized Indian is the most skilled, for 
his life and the lives of his family de- 
pend upon his success. He can get fish 
and game where the paleface gives up. 
He should know if there’s anything to 
this business of appeasing the good and 
bad spirits. He is born with a deep re- 
spect for sundry charms and incanta- 
tions, and works them hard—when the 
white man isn’t looking. Probably he 
doesn’t want to let the white brother in 
on a good thing. 

Certain Indians of the North, when 
about to kill a bear, dress themselves in 
their finest buckskins, beads, feathers, 
and necklaces, and address the bear as 
their Little Brother. They beg him not 
to be offended, tell him that it is all for 
the best, and then, having done away 
with him, hang his skull on a tree to pro- 
pitiate his wandering spirit. As no In- 
dian has yet told me that he was haunted 
by a bear he has killed, it must be good 
medicine. 

Yes, superstitions are a part of hunt- 
ing and fishing. We no longer worship 
the multitudinous gods of our skin-clad 
ancestors, but many of their mummeries 
stay with us, even though their origin 
is forgot. I have no faith in them, but I 
can respect them. I’ve been alone in the 
big woods, and have been appalled by the 
Northern night with its deadly cold and 
awful silence. I know how then the old 
racial instincts come to the front bring- 
ing awe of the unknown. SoI cross my 


fingers when I call them “mummeries.” $ 
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CLARKE TROLLERS 


Lightest practical outboard motors 
for their power. 


Twin—New 3 h.p. streamlined unit with 
alternate firing. Weight 18 Ibs. 


Single—1939 model of the now famous 
Troller. 1.3 h.p. Weight only 102 lbs. 
* 






Exclusive Clarke Principle 
Clarke Trollers operate on the exclusive prin- 
ciple of submerged cooling. All gears, water- 
pumps, waterjackets, driveshafts and water pipes 
are eliminated. The motors are clean, quiet and 
reliable. Safest! No exposed moving parts. 

v 


Now available on easy payment 
plan — Base price only $34.50 

















Twin Troller 


(alternate firing) 


Destaned for 
TROLLING and 
CRUISING 
Write for literature. 
CLARKE 
ENGINEERING CO. 


6901 East Lafayette 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Only Genuine J. A. Coxe level winding reels can 
afford you the most modern design and the latest 
features which provide greater casting ease and 
facility. longer life and dependability. 

The most outstanding features illustrated below 
and the NEW FREE SPOOL MECHANISM IN THE 
MODEL 25 are innovations of reel design. Modernize 
your equipment. Use a Coxe reel. If your dealer does 
not stock them write us. Send for our new catalog. 
It's free. 









Coxe featherweight spool 28% 
lighter than average. 


New design of level winding 
mechanism. 
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EXPERT OR NOVICE 


Y uy llenjoy fishing s greatest 
thrill with a Richardson Rod 
Easier to cast more 
dependable, a beautiful rod 
you'll be proud to own. One- 
piece solids 
tubulor with offset handles; 
telescopics 


and seamless 


jointed tubulors 
Every rod designed by 
experienced fishermen, has 
and smooth 
Light weight 


perfect balance 


casting action 
. 


[) ICHARDSON 
'fYODS alu ay! better 


FREE 


CATALOG 4 
Beautifully in 


illustrated 
many colors, shows a rod for 
every taste and purse. {/ 


RICHARDSON 
ROD & REEL CO. 
3159 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Mm. 















SOLUNAR TABLES 
(1939 edition) 


tell you what time fish 
will feed—every day of the year 
in all parts of the country. 


Here are a few highlights from John 
F. Woodhull'’s letter that explain the 
amazing phenomenaof Solunar Tables 
Mr. J. A. Knight, discoverer of Solu- 
nar Tables holds an Education Chair 
on Fishing at a distinguished Amer- 


ican University. 
Dear Mr. Knight: Enclosed is a picture of 
stent bass en on “book time,’’ as the 
bore he here call i I have used your SOLU 
R TABLES since your first public ation 
a I could quote you literally hundreds 
me idents that prove the Tables are better 
han 90% correct. On Monda: 
Stat, 1938, | went fishing in the 5 
River. During the first two hours fishing I 
did not have a touch. If I had not known 
that the fish were $4 to aie from 1:25 P.M. 
until about 3:30 M e major Solunar 
period for that 7s 1 a have gone home 
without the eight bass ‘sed picture) after 
the first two hours of fishless casting in the 
cold wind. 
Very truly yours 
JOHN F. WOODHULL 


J. A. Knight, Box 37D, Orange, N. J. 


, November 
usquehanna 


zene F. Woodhutt of 

N.Y. and his 
SOLUNAR BASS" 
SEUSS SSS SCSS SSS SSSSSSS Be essee 
J. A. Knight, Box 37D, Orange, N. J. 


Yee—I'd like to know when they feed and when they bite. Here's 50 
cents cheerfully for my copy of the SOLUNAR TABLES to tell me 
what time and where the fish will bite each day during the year. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Cookie’s Brookies 


(Continued from page $31) 


for a good two hours, I raised nothing 
but fingerlings, until I found myself 
actually trying to avoid taking fish! 
Then I splashed wearily around a bend 
and came upon the first of the pools. 
It lay in a crook of the stream, with 
slender shadows of the overhanging 
alders weaving across its surface. The 
sun was warm and too high to cast the 
solid shade of the close-pressed spruces 
as far as the water. I decided to wait for 
Staff and enjoy a cigarette. 

“Try the pool,” I told him when he 
finally appeared, whipping every yard 
of water faithfully. “There may be one 
of the cook’s five-pounders waiting for 


you! 


TAFF plopped his bedraggled Brown 

Hackle into the middle of the slow- 
moving basin of water. I watched him 
lazily from the bank while he repeated 
the operation a dozen times or more. 

“This fly isn’t big enough,” he decided 
finally. “A trout can’t see it!” 

I opened my fly box and picked out a 
fly-weight feather minnow. 

“Try this,” I offered. “You never can 
tell what a trout will take this time of 
day.” 

He fastened it on his leader, cast it 
under the alders, and started to play it 
erratically across the surface. I saw a 
flash of bronze—the graceful curving of 
a huge, speckled back as a monster trout 
appeared out of the black depths and 
sucked in the lure. With a startled gasp, 
I turned to see Staff tugging frantically 
at his rod, his eyes popping at the ap- 
parition. 

“Not too hard!” I finally managed to 
cry. “For the love of Mike let him 
have it—” 

Staff sighed, slowly reeled in his line, 
and I saw the disdainful curl of a ma- 
jestic tail as the big fish started for the 
bottom of the pool. 

“What happened?” Staff asked, star- 
ing at the broken end of his dangling 
line. “I guess I shouldn’t have yanked.” 

“You shouldn't!” I agreed. “When a 
five-pound trout decides to go places, 
you've got to humor him.” 

“Maybe he’ll take something else?” 
Staff suggested excitedly. 

“Maybe he will—tomorrow.” 

I left him staring moodily, but I knew 
he would soon be whipping the pool 
again, urged on by visions of another 
five-pounder. 

“The cook said the second pool is just 
around the next bend!” he called after 
me. “You cast there—don't wait for me.” 

But I did wait. As I reached the 
curving sand, I glimpsed two sizable 
trout lying lazily on the bottom, and I 
wouldn’t have taken one alone for any- 
thing. So I lit a cigarette and strained 
my eyes to keep the fish in sight. About 
an hour later Staff swashed into sight 
with the cheerful news that he had 
taken three fair fish on the way down. 

“You'll forget all about them when 
you get an eyeful of what’s in the pool 
here. I can’t seem to take them,” I 
confessed, honestly enough. After all, 
this was his only trip for the year and I 
had all summer on the streams to look 
ahead to. 

I don’t think he noticed me at all 


as I started downstream again. The 
shadows were lengthening now and 
fleecy clouds, sailing high overhead, 


helped take the glare from the water. I 


began taking fish—fine, scrappy fellows 
that rose savagely to the tiny Belle and 
fought valiantly. But my mind kept re- 
verting to that huge trout that Staff 
had lost. 

Wading to the next bend, I saw the 
square, white sign that marked the 
beginning of leased water. But between 
me and the warning were fifty yards 
more of quick water, dark and inviting- 
looking where it hugged the banks. It 
was the last lap—the stretch that would 
decide whether this was the trip of a 
lifetime, or just another afternoon on 
the river. 

In front of me, athwart the stream 
was a log, one end firmly embedded in 
the pebble-studded sand. Around the 
water end spun a tiny whirlpool with a 
flick of foam riding the top. Before I 
had even sensed the possibilities, my 
ragged Belle fluttered down at the very 
edge, and the foam exploded. 

My rod tip came up as the reel spun. 
In a second, ten yards of line had gone. 
My heart thumped sickeningly as the 
line abruptly went slack. 

Downstream, near the surface, I could 
see a length of spotted brown, with slow- 
ly weaving tail and fins—the mate to the 
apparition Staff had lost! I prayed that 
my worn leader and fragile Belle would 
hold as I tremblingly started to tease the 
trout back. 

I coaxed him to within a few yards, 
hardly using an ounce of pressure on 
the line. As I fumbled cautiously for 
my net, he was off like a streak, making 
for the far bank, where an overturned 
stump was just awash, its roots em- 
bedded in the mud. I stopped him a 
matter of inches from the snags. 

As I started retrieving line, he took to 
jumping, repeating the antics stubbornly 
every time the line tightened. I had 
played plenty of fish before, but never 
had I matched forces with one that took 
to the air so desperately. 

I remembered the leader, already 
frayed to a thread, and the frail hook. 
It seemed certain that the very next 
leap would mean the loss of the biggest 
trout I’d ever hooked. 


T MAY have been five minutes or an 
hour before I decided that I would 
land him or lose him. Then, to my dis- 
may, I found that the net I had been 
reaching for was gone! The cord had 
broken, or I had failed to slip it back 
over my head the last time I had used it. 
To complicate matters, the trout was 
beginning his antics all over again. 

But this last leap was his valedictory. 
The fight was gone from him. His 
valiant body heeled over on its side, I 
pulled him over to a sand bar, and got 
my fingers under his gills. 

I was holding him there in the near 
darkness when Staff splashed up. 

“You should have seen the one that 
got away just around the bend back 
there!” he yelled excitedly. “You never 
saw such scrapping in your life!” 

“I’m quite sure I never did!” I an- 
swered, turning to push my catch into 
the creel. “In the meantime, we've got 
three miles of wading to do—upstream 
and in the dark.” 

“I’ve heard that dusk is the best time 
for fishing,” Staff interrupted. “We've 
got almost a half hour yet!” 

I reached in my pocket for my fly box 
and a fresh leader. 
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Snakes at My Doorstep 


(Continued from page 29) 

Mount Misery is just a high knoll ris- 
ing from a small bog which covers only 
about an acre. There the snakes find 
protection from wind and snow, numer- 
ous springs keep the ground quite moist, 
and the rattlers make their winter quar- 
ters in the thick growth of sphagnum 
moss and, occasionally, in a sand burrow. 

As we went along the trail leading to 
the center of this den, I stepped aside 
into a thicket to examine the ground 
around a large fallen tree. A slight rust- 
ling, which stopped almost as soon as it 
began, made me freeze in my tracks. 
There, at my feet, was a large coiled rat- 
tler, with his head under his body. 

I called to my friends. They came 
quickly, but it was some time before 
they could distinguish the snake. Its 
brown body, with wavy black cross- 
bands, perfectly matched the dead leaves 
and twigs which covered the ground. 
The snake neither moved nor rattled as 
we stood looking at it. But, as soon as I 
put the iron of the snake stick on its 
head, it uncoiled and thrashed around 
fiercely. The rattle whirred with intim- 
idating persistence. Then I grabbed the 
snake by the neck, just behind the head, 
with one hand and the body with the 
other, and gave it a quick shove into a 
bag. 


we found an- 
were picking 


TEPPING over the log, 
other, and, while we 
that one up, heard still another buzz 
near-by. Looking in that direction, we 
saw not one, but two, not five feet from 
us. We seemed to be surrounded by rat- 
tlers! 

The snake that was rattling acted dif- 
ferently from any other I’ve seen. Not 
only did it rattle before we tried to pin it 
down, but came truculently toward us. 
Working rapidly, we picked up the silent 
snake that was near us, and then made 


short work of the pugnacious one. As I- 


held him securely back of the head, be- 
fore shoving him into a bag, his curved 
fangs reached out and oozed drops of 
golden venom as he writhed with futile 
fury. To hold potential death in your 
hands is an indescribable sensation! 

A person who knows how to handle 
snakes is rarely bitten, and then it is 
usually due to carelessness. In January 
six years ago, I was bitten by a copper- 
head, in a rather unusual way. Having 
learned that road workers at Listening 
Mountain, in Rockland County, New 
York, not far from New York City, had 
uncovered a copperhead den, several 
other herpetologists and I went up to 
make some captures. 

The snakes, concentrated in a bare 
rock slide, were hibernating in the loose 
rock, from six inches to one foot under- 
ground. At the time, they were not dor- 
mant but quite lively. Using picks to 
uncover the snakes, we could expose the 
tail only, and so couldn’t pin them down 
in the ordinary way. We had to grab 
them by the tail, jerk them out, and then 
pin them with our snake sticks. We had 
caught twenty-nine. It was the thirtieth 
that got me. 

This one had worked into the rocks, 
and then had met an obstruction that 
caused it to turn around with its head 
facing me. I couldn’t see its head at all, 
and assumed that it was stretched out 
as all the others had been. I grabbed its 
tail and it struck like lightning. One 
fang glanced harmlessly over my thumb- 

(Continued on page 73) 



















INTRODUCING 


Not merely a 


reel new to you 
but 
a new method 


of fishing... 









Here’s an imported casting reel that 
permits you to use a 7-foot rod with 
the feel of a fly rod, yet casts live or 
artificial minnows, spinners, spoons 
and light plugs in a way no fly rod 
can. This is the famous European 
Spinning method. It takes more fish 
—yet it’s as sporting as fly rod fish- 
ing. Try it for those big ones which 
have eluded you! 

You can learn to use the reel in 15 
minutes. No revolving spool; no 


BACHE H. BROWN 


36 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
On Display— French Pavilion 
New York World’s Fair! 


ve * Luvor 


For Salmon, Trout, Bass, Pike, 






















Walleyes and Panfish 








backlash; finger-touch brake control. 
ge combination permits the use of 
the finest and sportiest lines. Thou- 
aan of fishing men “in the know” 






world use this method. 
imported Luxor 7-foot 


all over the 
also supply 






split bamboo rod in aluminum case at 
$22.00. Also silk or all-gut lines. Complete 
outfit, ready to use — Luxor reel, rod in 






and special! silk line costs you $42.00. 
Explanatory 


case, 
Send for your outfit today. 










booklet on request. 

ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 
| lo: Bache H. Brown | 
i 6 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. | 
| I enclose $ “ (check or money | 

order). Send me Luxor Reel [|] Complete 

| Luxor Outfit) Send me Free Booklet on | 
| Luxor Reels, Rods and method of fishing [1] | 
| Name —EEE ———— a | 
| Address | 
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‘Big Line Values... 


YOU CAN’T DUPLICATE! 


You can’t beat th 
Hi-Test Casting Li 


waterlogged lines. 
made. Price $2.00 





um quality fly line. 


Sizes H, 14 .=—G, 18 Ilb.— 
—E, 26 lb. —D, 30 Ib. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, 





Ee pound test of any black waterproof 
ine. Will not kink or fray. Each 
waterproofed before braiding. No more 


Made in 12, 18, 25, and 30 Ib. test. 
Old Gold Fly Line—At last a reasonably priced 


Every thread carefully an 
pletely filled with special quality oil. Cannot crack or 


eel. Price $1.00 to $1.75 per 25 yds. 
n two colors... olive and brown. 
PF, 22 Ib. Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., 


In Canada, Grimsby, Ontario 





e Horrocks-Ibbotson 
ne. Smallest diameter 


strand 





No finer line can be 
and $2.50 per 50 yds. 


remi- 
com- 













Dept.P, Utica, N.Y. 
I enclose 3c postage for Ozaark 


N.Y. 
Ripley's booklet on fishing. 
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GLADDING'S 
SALINE 


SALINE has won a great popularity through- 
out the world for its exceptionally high quality 
and dependable service. It has maintained this 
leadership through many eras of change in fly 
casting line finish and style. 

The finish is soft but tough and elastic and 
gives long service under hard wear. It is un- 
affected by the alkalies often found in fishing 
waters. Perfectly balanced, accurately weighted, 
it casts beautifully and easily. 


Made in 7 sizes—C tol 
Free Catalog 


Write for catalog showing 
Gladding Lines. 


B.F. GLappinc & Co. 





GLADDING 
aun _—_ 


Largest bass 
ever caughtin 
Kentucky taken on 
a Weerel at Ina Dam 
—weight 10 ib. 4 os. 


Proved we 


FAVORITE OF THOUSANDS 


Thousands of fishermen carry 
an assortment of WEEZEL 
Feathered Minnow Lures for 
real results. Now the new 
Streamlined WEEZEL is piling 
up new records. It has the true, 
life-like minnow action that gets 
"em, Quick-drying, natural feathers. 
New exciting colors! 

Three popular weights and sizes: 
CASTING—% oz. has both Spinner 


able; 17 colors; price, $1.00 each. 
FLYRODS—\% 0z., 12 colors; price, 
60c each. 

MUSKIE—SALT WATER—1 oz., 17 


price, $1.50 each. If your dealer can't 


dealer’s name. 
Write today for latest Free folder. Special 
Introductory Offer for New Dealers. 


THE WEEZEL BAIT CO. 
Dept. W Disney St., Oakley, Cincinnati,O. 
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Gy * colors; has Spinner and Wiggle Disc; | 














and Wiggle Disc, quickly interchange- | 


supply you, we will — if you mention | 


My Trained Golden Eagle 


(Continued from page 35) 


then dropped on my outstretched arm. I 
gave her a larger portion of meat and a 
very little petting. 

For an hour, I repeated the process. 
Each time she flew to me, I rewarded 
her with pieces of fresh meat. The eagle 
seemed to enjoy the training as much as 
I did. I kept the bird at this exercise 
every day, gradually increasing the dis- 
tance she had to fly. By the end of the 
week, she was flying more than 100 yards 
at my first call. She was as quick and 
handled as fast and gracefully as a big 
hawk. 

Now came the next important step in 
her training. I bought some rabbits and 
gave one to the bird to eat. Next day, I 
placed a rabbit under a box in the field. 
I tied a string to the box so I could re- 
lease the rabbit at will. I walked across 
the field, with the eagle perched on my 
arm, then pulled the string and released 
the rabbit. The animal was away like a 
streak, and, before I could even give the 
eagle a helpful shove, she was off my 
arm and flying after the rabbit. 

That seemed a long chase, but it actu- 
ally lasted only two or three seconds. 
The bird seized the rabbit within fifty 
yards, and the little animal never knew 
what hit it. Calling to the eagle, I ran 
toward her, then spoke coaxingly to take 
her attention from her rabbit. Then I 
dropped to one knee, and extended my 
gloved fist to her. She eyed it critically 
for some time. Then habit overcame in- 
stinct, and she dropped the rabbit and 
climbed on my arm. I immediately gave 
her a big feed of pigeon breast, but not 
enough to satisfy her huge appetite. 

Farmers in the section where I had 
my camp were bothered by red squirrels 
and had set traps for the pests. They 
supplied me with these trapped animals 
and I used them to continue the eagle’s 
training. I let her catch five or six of 
these squirrels a day, and she lost only 
one out of the first dozen. This was a 
better average than any hawk I ever had. 

The big idea in every hunt was to keep 
the bird from eating her catch, for at 
first she was not content with simply 
killing and holding it for me. I man- 


aged this by always feeding and petting 





Held by the author's brother, the hunting eagle goes on the air 
from a Lewiston, Me., radio station. The author stands at left 





her after a catch. She was further re- 
warded at the end of the day by being 
allowed to make her main meal from 
her catch. 

During this preliminary hunting, I 
never allowed any other person within 
150 yards of the eagle or her prey. My 
friends, who enjoyed watching the spec- 
tacle, were always secreted behind a 
fringe of pine trees. Now I decided to 
risk hunting the bird without a cord on 
her leg and to permit spectators to fol- 
low the chase. A woodchuck was used 
for this test, and, when it was released, 
it set out across the field, but I held fast 
to the eagle’s jesses. I let the chuck get 
the longest lead I’d ever permitted her 
quarry—125 yards—then heaved the 
great bird into the air. 

The eagle, straining her great wings, 
gained rapidly on the fleeing animal. 
Just as she prepared to dive at the chuck, 
it veered to the right and headed back 
toward us. The eagle banked sharply, 
zoomed up about fifty feet, and turned 
back to cut off the woodchuck. Again 
the little animal dodged and was off for 
the river bank. I was sure the bird had 
lost him, but, when the ’chuck was about 
ten feet from safety, the eagle dived 
swiftly and sank her mighty talons into 
the little animal. One squeeze, and the 
*chuck was dead. 

My brother and I then left camp and 
drove through Maine with the eagle. On 
hunts there, she caught seven wood- 
chucks with flights of forty to 200 yards, 
and not one missed. We then went into 
Canada, where she caught four out of 
six pigeons. On the city dump at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, she caught seven rats. 
We didn’t get much sport out of the rat 
hunting, however, so headed home. 

In twenty minutes, on the way back to 
the States, she caught four woodchucks 
on good flights. We had a special perch 
rigged up in our station wagon for her, 
and she enjoyed the trip as much as my 
brother and I did. 

The second day after we returned 
home, my eagle snapped her leash and 
took a short trip of exploration around 
our neighborhood to see the sights. I 
had her picture published in all the pa- 
pers, together with 
a plea not to harm 
her, as she wouldn’t 
harm anyone. How- 








ever, within three 
hours, she was | 
killed while sun- 
ning herself on a | 
barn roof three | 
blocks from my 
home 
It was heart- | 


breaking to lose 
her so suddenly and 
unexpectedly after 
the long weeks and 
months I had spent 
putting her through 
her paces. 
Now, as I recall | 
the fun I had train- 
ing her, I still can’t 
understand how | 
anyone- could have 
been so heartless as 
to shoot her. I may 
never get another 
golden eagle to 
train, but I'll never 
forget this one. 
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Snakes at My Doorstep 
(Continued from page 71) 


nail, but the other penetrated the flesh 
beside the nail. This snake was thirty- 
six inches long. Of course, I dropped it, 
and the others of the party picked it up. 

I squeezed and sucked out as much of 
the poison as I could, my companions 
applied a tourniquet, cut deeply into the 
wound with a sterilized razor blade, then 
injected two cubic centimeters of serum 
around the wound, and the remaining 
eight cubic centimeters in the serum vial 
into my arm. Swelling of the hand and 
wrist was rapid, but didn’t progress 
above the wrist. 

Throughout the next day I suffered 
considerable pain, and the swelling in- 
creased. But the pain and swelling soon 
subsided. Of course, there were a few 
accompanying discomforts such as the 
sloughing of the flesh at the site of the 
bite—a common result of snake poison- 
ing. 

The copperhead is responsible for 
more bites than any other venomous 
snake in the United States, possibly be- 
cause it has a wider range than any 
other, but it causes few deaths. A reli- 
able manufacturer produces an anti- 
snake-bite serum. It, together with a 
sterile razor blade and a suction device, 
should always be carried by the snake 
hunter. 


HE king snake, said to be the rattler’s 

sworn enemy, is a snake eater gener- 
ally, and fairly common in the barrens, 
the northern limit of its range. For sev- 
eral years in succession, I had found the 
cast skins of an exceptionally large spec- 
imen in a cedar swamp near where we 
were. We were examining the pools of 
water along the edge of the swamp when 
a large snake hurriedly retreated. 

“A huge water snake!” I called to my 
friends. 

But I was wrong, for the snake took to 
a dense growth of young cedars instead 
of to the water. I had to move fast, and 
hurled myself at the snake just as it was 
disappearing. I managed to get a grip 
on its tail. When the snake turned, I saw 
that it was a king. He rose high from 
the ground, and struck at me through the 
thin branches of the cedars. My friends 
ran to help me, and finally we got the 
snake out of the thicket. It was an ex- 
ceptionally large male, fifty-six inches 
long, and with a stump tail. Then I 
knew it was the snake I'd been looking 
for, as the cast skins I'd found had all 
lacked the tail tip. This king was de- 
cidedly bad-tempered, in striking con- 
trast to most of his kind, which are 
notably gentle. He hissed menacingly, 
and struck repeatedly, but into a bag he 
went. 

There is rare game in those barrens. 
Only last year the first specimen of the 
scarlet king snake was discovered in 
southern Burlington County.. This is a 
rare and beautiful snake, very secretive 
in its habits. Several years ago the first 
specimens of the scarlet snake to be found 
in this latitude were also collected in the 
barrens. So each trip I make to New 
Jersey’s little Lost World I hope to bag 
one of those two species. 

Almost every snake-hunting trip 
brings an adventure. Each trip has in- 
finite variety, and the quarry may be a 
trophy to be prized. Then, too, my hobby 
has these additional recommendations— 
the cost of the equipment is trifling, I 
don’t have to go far—and there is little 
competition for the game! 
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DOUBLE your fishing pleasure! 


Every fly-fisherman knows that his fishing fun is increased 
when he can concentrate on his casting and really go to 
town. Perrine genuine Free-Stripping* is a big step that 
way, because éf strips twice as easy as the next best auto- 
matic (by actual test) and cuts out brake-lever-fumbling. 
And the Perrine Free-Stripper’s double-length spring not only ends 
but also retrieves a lot more line. 







the nuisance of rewinding 
Only Perrine can offer Free-Stripping entirely free of brake-drag — 
it’s an exclusive feature; and like all Perrine features it’s especially 
designed to double your fishing pleasure, permanently! 
You'll like the handsome Ebony finish, too. It’s in the metal 
and can’t wear off! For pleasure's sake, get a 


PERRINE 


Sith stripping REEL 


No. 30, 35 yds. G line. $6.30 
No. 50, 50 yds. G line $7.40 
No. 80, 80 yds. G line........ x $7.90 


*completely covered by Perrine patents 
PROTECTS 
FLIES! 


Exclusive coil clip 
holdsfliesupright, 
prevents crushing 
wings and hackle, 
makesselection 
easier. Ventilated 
for drying. 
Strong Dural- 
Metal, aluminum 
or black. 12 sizes 
and styles. 


Perrine Fly Boxes 
$1.35 to $3.25 











Write for FREE descriptive circulars. If your dealer is sold out, order from 


PERRINE MFG. CO., 704 C S. 4 ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jitterbug — Best Night Bait 


The big double-lobed 
spoon attachment not 
only makes the bait wob- 
ble but creates a 
loud paddling 
sound, very notice- 
able to the bass, especially 
on a quiet night. And the 
beauty of it is that the Jit- 
terbug works on an ordinary 
retrieve without the tiresome 
jerk, jerk, jerking necessary 
with ordinary floaters which 
have no action of their own. 
















Double or 
Treble Hooks 










The reason most fly dopes now 
sold don't keep off mosquitoes 
black flies and the rest of those 


pests is that no single fly repel- 








| lent will do the trick alone. Thirteen separate repellents in my dope 
Sportsmen everywhere keep their | make it perfe Six years’ tests prove it. It's not sticky, smella 
equipment in order, free from dirt pretty good, and ontlasts ordinary dopes about five to one. To get 
ond weeer, lock —— ad b nese, all- | you te try itll send TWO full size one dollar cans postpaid for only 
steel, lifetime cabinets. Many attrac- | g; yonoy back if not satisfied 
tive models at low prices to choose | 61. Mos ack if not satisfle: 
from. At leading dealers or order di- | j. O. ARAN 


rect. Write for colorful, free folder 00 $1700 
Gardner Manufacturing Company | 4 VALUE l 

“* 1169 Barstow Horicon, Wis. 

If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 
article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 


Box 101 
White Plains, N.Y. 
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== 
Using the same popular design as our famous Waterproof Horse- 
hide Fishing Jacket with four large bellows pockets in front and for only 
‘‘knapsack’’ pockets all around the inside—-this new Gaberdine 
Fishing Jacket answers the demand of a million fishermen. The 
fabric is the finest, heavy weight, cotton Gaberdine procurable 
It is not to be confused with ordinary gaberdine. It is the same —_— 
grade gaberdine used by the U. 8S. Army It is strong, wind- 
breaking and water-repellent. And it is completely pre-shrunk so 
you need have no worries about getting it wet Mercerizing gives SS 
it a silky sheen. The shoulders are ~ a 
designed to give you more than 
Order by Mail Now ample freedom for your casting * 
If in a hurry. you can order arm. Yes, and the biggest feature 
direct from this ad. Simply of all is the low price—-$6.50, tai 
state size of suit ordinarily lored to your individual measure 
worn, give sleeve length, Comes in a choice of 3 olors 
mention color preferred, and Dark Forest Green—Dark W alnut 
enclose check or money order. Brown—and Sun Valley Tan Also makes an 
We'll assume fitting respon- ideal upland hunting garment Write immedi- 
sibility. Your protection is our ately for special ‘‘gaberdine’’ folder, order blank, 
iron-clad, money-back guar- and also a copy of our 1939 catalog showing com- 
antee if not 100% satisfied. plete line of Mid-Western Leather Fishing, 
Hunting and Sport Garments 











BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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MEEK 


REEL 
No. 30 


+16.50 


@ Here’s the finest level winding reel that 
money can buy! The famous Meek—constructed 
with spiral gears, tempered steel pinions and 
bronze bearings, and equipped with a positive 
non-snarling device. 

Investigate. Other Level Winding Reels are 
availableat prices ranging from $5.50to $25.00. 
FREE CATALOG! You ought to know all 
about the popular Rods, Reels and Lines 
offered by Bristol. Send for illustrated catalog. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
636 AHORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 








NU GRIP 


IS THE GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 

IN FISHING ROD 
CONSTRUCTION IN 
OVER 25 YEARS < 


EASIER CASTING * GREATER 
ee ACCURACY *LESS FATIGUE. 


@ Fishermen everywhere are talking about this 
revolutionary NU GRIP handle. You can’t 
help but hold it firmly, yet without strain or 
tension. Your rod simply can’t twist or turn. 
The grip is more natural, comfortable, enjoy- 
able. These features, together with the exclu- 
sive Gep Actionizing process, assure a new 
thrill in rod balance, action and resiliency 
you're sure to like. 

Write today for copy of our new catalog 
which discusses NU GRIP and illustrates the 
entire Gep Line. Then go to your dealer. If he 
can't supply the rod you wish—write us. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
222 West Illinois Street, Chicago, III. 
FREE CATALOG 
a Mfg. Co., 222 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 


entlemen: Please send your new 1939 Catalog 
of Actionized Gep Rods to 




















Deer Don't Have Wings 


(Continued from page 39) 


Horns went up that mountain—and 
we're pretty sure he did—I believe he 
made the climb not far from this camp. 
It might be good sense to look around 
close to home before we go traipsing up 
and down the valley again.” 
Accordingly, before sunup, our party 
hiked to the base of the tantalizing 
range. From where we stood, there 
seemed to be two possible ascents, per- 
haps a half mile apart, and each might 
have been taken by Velvet Horns. So 
we split up and again I was partnered 
with Andy. Slowly we climbed the slope. 
Halfway up, Andy pointed out cloven 
tracks, which he insisted had been made 
by deer, several days or a week earlier. 
The sign encouraged us, particularly 
when it became evident that we were 
following a faint animal trail. 


T LENGTH, we came to a stretch of 
solid rock, which would have balked 
most deer, and stopped to take stock 
of the situation. Some 300 yards above, 
we saw a green wedge, which broke the 
sheer bluff just below the rim. Nor were 
we mistaken in believing that here was 
a hidden pass to the crest. The ravine 
was green and damp with spring water. 
And, even before we actually reached the 
summit, we discovered fresh buck tracks. 
Reluctantly, we forced ourselves to rest 
just in case. 

Andy was in the lead when we reached 
the plateau. Immediately, we found our- 
selves among fine trees and cool thickets. 
The opposite slope was gradual, and not 
far distant, we could see the deep blue 
of a nameless lake. Slowly, alertly, we 
moved across the rolling, parklike ter- 
rain. 

On a height of land, we paused to look 
around. After the manner of many 
hunters, we trained our glasses on the 
more distant points. Fully two or three 
minutes we searched for game. Even as 
we held the glasses, there came a break- 
ing of brush to the right, not more than 
100 yards away. Above the shrubbery, I 
caught fleeting glimpses of a sailing gray 
form, topped by a good set of antlers. I 
delivered a hurried shot that went high, 
then leaped back to a high, flat bowlder 
for a better view. Just as the buck went 
over a low divide, probably 200 yards 
distant, I got a very fair opportunity. 
But the buck gave no sign of shock, and 
I chalked up another miss. 

About this time, Andy started shooting. 
Three times his rifle drove lead and I 
could hear his target traveling through 
the brush over the same route the first 
buck had taken. As the second deer 
crossed the hill, I thought I saw the 
game slow up, just before it disappeared. 
There was another reason, too, for hold- 
ing my fire. The buck carried four-point 
antlers that were plainly in the velvet. 
It was Velvet Horns, to which I felt 
Andy had some claim. 

“Did you hit him?” I yelled. 

“Don’t think so,” Andy returned. “Did 
you get yours?” 

“Not that I know of,” I answered. “But 
I think you did.” 

He is a wise deer hunter who examines 
the ground over which his targets have 
traveled. He may be pleasantly sur- 
prised. We were, for on the rocks and 
grass were traces of blood. But which 
buck had been hit we could not be cer- 
tain, although Velvet Horns had traveled 
much more slowly than the other. 


Dewey and Joe heard our shots, just 
as they were struggling up the final 
precipitous stretch of a passage which 
would never have been chosen by a deer. 
But the hunters were determined to 
gain the plateau, and the noise of our 
rifles furnished the necessary incentive. 
Covered with scratches, clothing torn, 
they finally crawled over the top and 
started in the direction of the shots. 

Andy and I followed the faint blood 
trail. But the quantity of blood lost is 
not a reliable indication of the damage 
done to a deer. At length, we came to a 
spot where the buck had rested, and here 
the pressure of its body on the hard 
ground had clotted the earth for several 


square feet. Now we knew that the 
animal had suffered a body shot and 
was done for. Across another hill the 
trail led us, and, from this point of 


vantage, we had a clear view of a shal- 
low, thicket-dotted basin. 

Within seconds, we were leveling our 
rifles, for, without changing position, we 
saw seven deer, and every one a buck! 
Away they went in seven different di- 
rections, and it was every deer and every 
man for himself. It was chance that 
directed my sight to Velvet Horns, bounc- 
ing in clear view something better than 
100 yards away. But, even as I looked, 
the fuzz-horned buck rolled heavily; 
Andy had connected with as fine a run- 
ning shot as I have seen. 

In such moments, I always get a 
touch of buck fever, and, frankly, I hope 
I never live to see the day I can't enjoy 
this thrill. Apparently calm, I shiver 
inwardly and my trigger finger tightens 
all too quickly. After releasing two 
wild bullets, I was forced to listen to the 
game leaving the country. But not all 
the bucks were gone. One was just 
emerging noisily from a thicket, to 
weave badly as it angled up the slope. 
I was now fairly well-contained, and my 
second shot broke the deer’s back. It 
was the same buck my bullet had struck 
on the other side of the hill. 


HE bucks were comparable in size, 

each dressing out at around 200 pounds, 
but their heads were distinctly different. 
Mine had three long points on either side 
and horny beams, while Velvet Horns 
carried the fuzzy four-point headgear I 
have described, although close examin- 
ation revealed traces of scraping. In 
addition, Andy’s deer was noticeably 
fatter and turned out to be the better 
piece of meat. Otherwise, Velvet Horns 
was a normal deer. 

From a neighboring ridge came a 
series of shots, as Dewey loosened up 
his Krag. Joe, the packer, carried only 
a revolver, so, when the old .30/40 fell 
silent, Andy and I hiked in the direction 
of the shots. Dewey had no complaints 
—he had two bucks down, a four-pointer 
and a little forked-horn. Although each 
of us was entitled to two bucks, this 
morning's shooting rounded off the hunt. 

The work of getting the deer down 
from the plateau required time and 
plenty of trouble. The day we made the 
kills we packed the carcasses to the rim 
of the bluff, and then called it 4 day. In 
the morning, we broke camp and took 
our outfit to the base of the slope. 

To this day, Andy insists that Velvet 
Horns was more than just another deer. 
The mossy buck had served as a guide 
to the retreat of the muleys. 
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Your Hard Strikers 
Stay Firmly Hooked | 


G2 AFTER your black bass pre- 
J pared to hook and hold more 
of the real big hard fighters. Use 
genuine Mustad Key Brand Hooks. 
Better design patterns, stronger 
steel, because made by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of fish 
hooks. Genuine hollow points, if 
so listed. Get them in artificial 
flies, bass bugs, and snelled, ringed 
and on all casting and trolling baits. Ask your 
dealer for genuine Mustad Hooks. For detailed 
information, please write our nearest office for a 
1939 fresh-water hook folder—FREE. 

















MUSTAD 


Ke y | Brand FISH HOOKS 


O. MUSTAD & SOW (fv #12) OSLO, NORWAY 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway; LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd S¢ 











“CUSTOM-TIED TROUT FLIES” 
(Every hook hand honed) 
FLIES THAT HOOK MORE FISH 


Dry flies expertly tied on light wire hooks with choicest game- 
cock hackles. The kind that we tie for ourselves 

*““Wets that sink’’ at $1.75 to $2.25 per dozen. ‘‘Drys that 
float’’ at $1.75 to $2.50 per dozen. Steelhead flies for the big 
ones, at $2.00 to $3.50 per dozen. Tied in standard patterns 
and to sample. Write for booklet of flies and tying materials 


SIERRA TACKLE COMPANY 
4083 Mission Road Los Angeles, Calif. 


1939 FISHING 
CATALOG 2 


For every outdoor sportsman . consult 
this big new catalog, fully illustrated, 
for important savings on nationally- 
known products 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY — IT'S FREE 


CALLENDER coco c 


36L East 6th St. Paul, Minn. 


Book of 
FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual of 
unusual information that 
is hard to find when you 
need it. For household, shop, laboratory. 
Formulas, recipes, methods and secret proc- 
Make your own beverages, glues, 
cements, cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, 
cosmetics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, 
silver and nickel plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding your 
own business through making and selling. 
Full cloth bound $1.00. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 69 

353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Easiest Way _ 
TO CATCH MINNOWS 


Bait with bread and set 






wy 2 in stream. Catches live 

Ota minnows quick. Easier 

_ Jee than seining. Tough 

g mie *” glass. Galvanized fit- 
LURES FISH tings. Fully proven. 


TO YOUR LINE 


Hung from boat keeps 
minnows alive and lures 
fish to your line. 50,000 in 
use. Sold only by sporting 
goods dealers. Folder free. 
MEMPHIS GLASS MFG 
CO., Memphis, Tenn. Q 


Little Giant MinnowTrap 
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The Secrets of 
Expert Casting 


(Continued from page 27) 


ceasing to apply power. This follow- 
through should not be carried any far- 
ther back than that point from which it 
is advisable to start the forward cast. 

It is not necessary to follow through 
even to this extent to overcome the in- 
clination to overswing; yet if the rod is 
allowed to drift back as described, it will 
give you an advantage in making the 
forward cast, since it will afford you just 
that much more space in which to pro- 
duce power. 

For practice, try using a rod without 
a line, forcing it into the same bend used 
in casting and applying power in the 
same manner, which should be pro- 
gressive. When the rod reaches the 
point where power should cease, follow 
through to at least 1 o’clock, or to that 
point where the rod will come to rest 
without overswing. 

When making short or medium casts 
with a line, you may permit the roa 
to follow through far enough to prevent 
overswing by releasing all grip except 
that exerted by the forefinger and thumb 
at the time the rod ceases applying 
power by spring. I use this method. 

Too tight a grip produces inaccuracy, 
and should be avoided. Grip the rod 
lightly at the beginning of the cast, and 
increase the pressure of the grip as 
you apply power until the rod reaches 
that point where power no longer is 
needed. Then release the grip. 

Nearly all casters are inclined to 
commit serious errors on the backcast. 
Because the backcast can’t be seen, one 
can make the same mistake for years 
without being aware of it. When mak- 
ing a cast, remember that the rod, unde! 
bend, will carry on past the point where 
you stop applying power. 

Solely as a means to learning the prop- 
er backcast, try standing at right angles 
to the line of movement, and turn your 
head to watch. Do so at the moment you 
begin the backcast, or slightly before; 
otherwise your eyes cannot follow the 
movement. Note that the tip of your rod 
should stop at one o'clock, and that the 
line should be almost straightened out 
behind as you start the forward cast 
Now turn your head front again, to watch 
the rod and line come forward. In time 
you'll learn precisely what power appli- 
cation will produce the proper cast. 

In casting with a single-handed rod, 
few casters make use of both hands in 
applying power, yet the advantage of 
using both hands is great. Further, the 
backcast is the foundation for the for- 
ward cast, and, for that reason, is very 
important. A good forward cast cannot 
be expected if the backcast is poor. If 
you depend entirely upon your rod for 
the backcast, a slack or drowned line 
will result. 

Right-handed casters should grasp the 
line with the left hand at or near the 
stripping guide and, by pulling the line 
through the guides, take up all slack 
so the line may be started slightly before 
the rod comes into play to finish the 
backcast. This procedure may be re- 
versed by using the rod to take up 
slack and start the line. When the rod 
is between 10 and 11 o'clock, the line 
can be pulled sharply through the guides 
with the left hand, which puts bend into 
the rod to produce spring power for 
finishing the cast. 

(Continued on page 77) 















. BRISTOL HEX 
i ADJUSTABLE 
No. 47—$7.00 


@ The hexagonal con- 
struction keeps the 
joints in perfectalign- 
ment. The guide 
band locks the joint 
in place—at any — 
tion. The result? Your 
line is straight and 
free-running always. 
Other Hex Adjust- 
ables available for fly 
fishing and bait 
casting. 
FREE CATALOG! You ought to know all 


about the popular Rods, Reels and Lines 
offered by Bristol. Send for illustratedcatalog. 





THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO, 
636 B HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN, 








A string of speckled 
sea trout caught at fl 
Beaumont, Tex. 
with Bleeder. 
BE. R HH. 
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From all over the U. S. and 2 
from foreign countries fisher- @ 
men write about the Bleeder. 
Letters and photos tell of big P 4 
catches. Get ready for the fishing season. Have © 
the Bleeder, the world's newest and deadliest — 
fish-getter in your kit. Bleeder comes in 11 oO 
different models for lake, stream and salt 
water fishing . . . 11 different crazy killing ac- 2 
tions. Bleed-lure tablets fit in bait belly—leave * 
realistic stream of blood that game fish can't Oo 

resist. Cut shows Ranger—a vicious-looking Rn 

killer. When worked fast it dives 10 t0 15 feet. 
When worked slow it darts to left and right. ™ 
Looks just like live wounded prey trying to < 
escape. Each Bleeder comes with one dozen x 
Bleed-lure tablets and hook guards, Aa 

At your dealer's or direct, $1.25 P ns 

DEALERS @ FISHERMEN @ WRITE TODAY! 

BLEEDING BAIT MFG. COMPANY, E-1 
3404-6 Main Street, Dallas, Texos. 


Please send me free illustrated literature 
on the Bleeder. 


Name. = 
Address_— - ia 


Dealer's Namé ——— 




















His Ashaways All Stand Up 


NY Ashaway salt-water fishing line you 
A buy, no matter what style, size and 
length, is a line that has been subjected to 
the most severe testing in hammer-and-tongs 
fishing, countless times. Prominent among 
their thousands of users who work them 
hard is S. Kip Farrington, Jr., popular writer 
and fishing authority, for whom they have 
always stood up. Above he is shown with a 
214-Ib. striped marlin, taken on a 9-thread 
Ashaway—a size popular for bluefish, weak- 
fish and 5- to 25-lb. striped bass. 

For any salt-water fishing whatever, you 
will find an Ashaway Zane Grey highly sat- 
isfactory. Best obtainable linen, twisted and 
hand laid. Made in all popular sizes and 
lengths, sold at popular prices. Ask your 
dealer. For free catalog write to 


Ashaway Line & Twine ty Co. 
Box 906, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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FISHING 


Always Buy Only 








A FEW GOOD BAITS ARE ALL 
YOU NELED TO CATCH HSH 


SAYS JONY ACCETTA AND HERES W/S 


¥ BAIT SELECTION 












“I've fished all over America and I have found that 
these 4 baits meet all conditions. Fish are found in 3 
places—deep water, near the surface, or along the weedy 
shore line. The River Devil and the Weed Dodger run 
deep. The Pet Spoon and the Spin Dodger get ‘em from 
the - ee e and the 
weeds along the 
shore. River Devil For Fresh or Salt 
and Spin Dodger are 
spinners and the Water Game Fish 
other two are wig- We, 1SGF NEW PET SPOON 
glers. All four are 4 8. O0e | 
weedless—all have 
removable hooks and | 


weed guards (remove 
weed guard when 
fishing salt water). 


“WITH THIS 4- 
STAR SELECTION, 
your tackle box is 
complete and I'll 
guarantee you'll get 
more fish. At your 
dealer or direct.” 


Developed and 


No. 7 NEW WEED 
DODGER 
soz. 65c 





Manufactured b , 
Tony Aecotta, U. < No. 8 RIVER DEVIL oz. $1.00 
Professional All- a a 


“<q ~>2 


- 
No. 10 SPIN DODGER }; oz. 85c 


round Bait and Fly 
Casting Champion. 








“Short Cuts to Bait and Fly Casting,” 
written by the Champ, Tony Accetta. 


te ie O | 
853 E. 144 th. ST. 
LEVELAND.O 









Scattergun King 


(Continued from page 43) 


on the rib of my gun.” 

“Oh, a fly lit on it, eh?” his partner said 
sarcastically. The following day Kim- 
ble was mildly surprised to see half a 
dozen fly traps hanging up back of the 
scoreboard. 

“Can't afford to have any misses to- 
day,” Stock said darkly. 

Flies or no flies, that State meet was 
as easy for Kimble as any of his chal- 
lenge matches had been. But good as 
that 10 bore was, Fred decided to build 
something better. Sending to Birming- 
ham, England, for an unbored barrel, he 
went to work by hand and turned out 
the most famous shotgun of all time— 
his deadly 6 bore. This gun has gone 
down in history as the hardest and 
straightest-shooting gun ever built for 
wildfowl and competition. 

In the match that, for several reasons, 
Kimble considers the hardest of his ca- 
reer, he was unable to use his trusty 6 
bore. He had made the mistake of win- 
ning one of the Illinois State shoots with 
this weapon, with the result that the gun 
was barred. So Fred was compelled to 
use a strange gun, one of the few he ever 
shot that was not of his own make. 
Frank Kleintz, of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
his opponent, and the match was for 
$1,000 a side. 

The 10 gauge Parker that Kimble chose 
was an excellent gun, but he found that 
it threw better patterns with uncrimped 
shells, so those were what he used. The 
birds were English blue-rock pigeons, 
and Fred had never seen a bird of that 
breed before. They were not actually 
blue, but they flew like blue streaks. 

The conditions were hard—thirty yards 
rise, one barrel, gun down, several inches 
of snow on the ground, the thermometer 
hovering around the zero mark. The 
birds were trapped by a professional 
handler, and every one of the 100 that 
Kimble shot at were either quarterers 
or tailers. The majority of Kleintz’s 
100 were either incomers or crossing 
shots. The latter are the best meat for 
any duck shooter, and Kimble had a rec- 
ord of never missing a side shot at any- 
thing in his life. Thus, he was somewhat 
disconcerted when he didn’t get a sin- 
gle crossing shot in the match, yet 
Kleintz got almost nothing else. At the 
close of the match, the score stood: 
Kimble 88, Kleintz 84. Actually, Kim- 
ble had missed only four birds. The 
other eight fell out of bounds. 

Earlier that year, Kimble almost won 
a dog with that same Parker the first 
time he used it. It happened at the 
State meet in Chicago. Live birds were 
used, and Fred killed 100 without a miss, 
but three fell out of bounds, giving him 
ninety-seven. A good portion of that 
100 were tied birds, the rise being from 
twenty-six to thirty-one yards, and 
twenty of them were doubles. In this 
shoot, he won the State Badge, the 
Dead-Shot Medal, tied for the Diamond 
Badge, valued at $1,000, and landed in a 
three-way tie with Al Price and Gub 
Cunningham for a Westley-Richards 
breechloader. Kimble sold his interest 
in the gun for $100, then found that he 
had also won a half interest in a dog. 

“The longer I looked at the dog,” Fred 
says, “the more I began to wonder what 
I would do with it if I had both halves. 
I didn’t need a whole dog, let alone a half 
of one, so I didn’t say a word when the 
other fellow walked off with it.” 


Kimble didn’t say a great deal more 
when other fellows “walked off” with 
most of the profits of his choke boring, 
he had no complaint when his mallard 
duck call brought fortune to others, but 
he did make a fight to retain control of 
one invention that should have netted 
him a fortune. Late in the ’70’s, pigeons 
were getting scarce, and, in many cases, 
the protests of the humane societies 
against their use were putting the shoot- 
ers in a bad light. About that time, a 
number of men began experimenting 
with types of artificial targets. Glass 
balls, thrown from a trap, were the most 
popular, but they didn’t interest Kim- 
ble. The old master found he couldn't 
miss them. They were much too slow. 

Then it was that he developed the 
saucer-shaped clay pigeon that is used 
today. At that time, in 1881, he was in 
partnership with Charley Stock, in Pe- 
oria, Ill., and they started manufacturing 
the “Peoria Blackbird,” as Kimble calied 
his invention. They sold a good many 
birds, but it wasn’t long before other 
men began putting similar targets on 
the market at lower prices, and their 
business faded away. But Fred made 
money out of his invention in another 
way. For a long time he was the only 
man in the country who could hit the 
fast-flying targets consistently, and he 
did right well in side bets with the lead- 
ing shooters of the day. 

Only once did Fred Kimble attempt 
to be really businesslike about one of his 
inventions—the process by which eggs 
are preserved. “I kept my mouth shut 
about this,” he says, “just long enough 
to accumulate a stake for myself.” 

Yes, Fred Kimble was an artist, a vir- 
tuoso performer with the shotgun. He 
was not averse to money, but he liked 
to make it with his gun, the way that a 
concert violinist earns his fees with his 
fiddle. Just how much of a virtuoso he 
was is amply demonstrated by the follow- 
ing facts: 

Fred Kimble once killed, by actual 
count, 203 mallards with as many con- 
secutive shots. At another time he killed 
almost 200, and none was closer to his 
blind than sixty yards. In nineteen 
days he killed 1,920 ducks, and one morn- 
ing, between daylight and 9 o’clock, shot 
down 152 wood ducks. On a blue-wing 
teal flight, he killed 120 birds in as many 
minutes. With the first breechioader 
he ever owned, Kimble killed 142 mal- 
lards the first time he ever shot it, and 
thirty-two of these were in pairs, flying 
over heavy timber. 

In competition, he was one of the few 
men who could beat Capt. Bogardus, and 
the only man feared by the giant Dr. 
Carver, a man who had beat some of 
the world’s best wing-shots, using a rifle 
when they fired scatterguns. Using his 
own muzzle-loader, Fred bettered all of 
Capt. Bogardus’s championship records 
—and never claimed the championship. 

Today, crowding his ninety-third year, 
Fred Kimble is still in competition, and 
still beating champions—but not with the 
shotgun. When not painting pictures of 
wildlife, which he gives to his friends, 
the old master has become one of the 
greatest living checker players. Not 
long ago, he whipped Turner, the world’s 
champion, for a side bet of $1,000. Tur- 
ner is still champion, but Kimble is the 
uncrowned monarch of the king row, as 
he was of the wing-shooters. 
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Miniature battery makes bulb inside g/ocw brightly 
through body of translucent molded material. Attracts 
fish like a flash—day or night! Buoyancy controlled by 
weighting with water: floats lightly when empty. 
Standard fountain pen flashlight cell lasts up to 3 hours; 
replaceable for 5 cents. Wabble or spinner heads in- 
terchangeable; colors red, white or black. Bodies in 
white or yellow (bass size). Specify type of head and 
choice of colors for head and body. Price, complete with 
lighting unit and wabbleor spinner head,$1.00 postpaid 


RESEARCH AND MODEL CO., Glastonbury. Conn. 
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Body wiggles 
Tail Me gs 
Fish strikes! 


‘ Molded of waterproof 
lastic; outlasts any number of wooden plugs. 
mperishable colors — clear through the plastic; 

cannot peel, chip or fade. Stainless steel ee. An 

ee mye bait—everlastingly effective! Wriggling 
body and lashing tail give the action of aswimming 
mouse. When you hook on the pork rind, this bait 
has everything to attract the pike or bass. (Rind not 

Spalted. Soactly your choice of yellow body for 

pike or white for bass; red head standard for both. 
ork Mouse is yours for 65¢ postpaid by 


RESEARCH AND MODEL CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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New 100 page Illustrated fly- 
tying, rodbuilding, fishing tack - 
le catalog. Full of Big Spe- 
cials! We ship on approval. 


AMAZING BARGAINS NOW! 


Fiytying Kit, with instructions, Ma- 
teriais to tie 56 flies, only $1.00. Right 
most effective Nymphs, now only $1.00. 
1 doz. asst. dry flies, sizes 10 or 12, 
$1.20. Money-Back if not 100% satisfied. 
SEND NO MONEY Just your name, address for free catalog. If 

you wish any above bargains now, just pay 
postman plus P. O.charges, or you can safely send money now and we 
ship postage free. Limited offer—Hurry! 
Tack-L-Tyers Dept. 306 Evanston, Ill. 








OR YOUR LOCAL SPORT 
POST GOODS DEALE 
P, fully Guaranteed 


THE OHIO THERMOMETER CO., INC. 
70 GREENAWALT BLDG., ibis SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








This is written in 


WHAT CAN YOU DO 


one inch—the 
smallest adver- 
timment. accepea WITH ONE INCH? 


in this magazine. 

Small advertisements of one or two inches prodace results of 
many times their cost for handreds of companies or Individuals 
who have novelties, scientific or mechanical equipment, tools, 
games, puzzles, etc., to sell, and for firms looking for agents. 
Inch advertisements like this cost $30.80. They pay well because 
they are seen and read by 270,000 wide-awake men every 
month. Interested parties are invited toaddress the Advertising 
Department, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
on experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own 4 ma 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 69. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
JUNE, 1939 








The Secrets of 
Expert Casting 

(Continued from page 75) 
When the line unfurls on the forward | 
cast to the point where it would natural- 
ly draw some line through the guides, 
bring the left hand forward to permit 
the line that was pulled on the backcast 
to slide out through the guides. In 
shooting for distance, remove the left 
hand entirely from the line on the for- 
ward cast. This method of using the 
left hand to assist the right is called the 
single pull. 

The double pull is usually made from 
a pick-up off the water. It should be 
started in the same manner as the single 
pull, but the moment the line has un- 
furled to the point where the momentum 
on the backcast starts to draw line 
through the guides, bring the left hand, 
holding the line, back to or near the 
stripping guide. This permits the line 
which was pulled at the beginning of the 
backcast to slide out through the guides. 
On the forward cast the line is again 
pulled, and again allowed to slide out 
until the left hand is back near the 
stripping guide. 

Continue the double pull until you 
feel you have made a good backcast, 
then let the line on the forward cast 
shoot for distance. When the double 
pull is combined with the false cast, the 
line should not be allowed to touch the 
water on either the forward or back 
cast until you have developed a satis- 
factory backcast; then you permit the 
line on the forward cast to shoot for 
distance. 

Longer rods offer greater possibilities 
of converting power by leverage into 
power by spring. Because of the law of 
the lever, however, greater power is re- 
quired to operate a longer rod. Con- 
versely, the shorter the rod, the less its 
possibility as a casting instrument. 

Grasping the handhold in the standard 
manner, the thumb, out front, becomes 
the fulcrum on the forward cast. The 
forefinger, where the rod crosses it, be- 
comes the fulcrum on the backcast. The 
heel of the hand is the extreme power 
point on the backcast, and the small fin- 
ger is the extreme power point on the 
forward cast. The line and whatever is 
fastened to it become the weight. Dis- 
tance from the fulcrum to the weight is 
so much greater than distance from ful- 
crum to power that leverage works to 
the disadvantage of the angler, and only 
a small amount of the power exerted by 
the angler will carry through to a hooked 
fish. 

When putting power on a fish through 
a fly rod, the rod becomes a variable 
lever. The greater the power put on a 
fly rod when playing a fish, the greater 
the bend will be in the rod. The greater 
the bend in the rod, the greater is the | 
proportion of applied power that will | 
reach the fish. 

| 





I have made no effort here to cover all 
the details of fly casting, but have mere- 
ly discussed some of the basic truths I 
have learned during a lifetime of experi- 
ence. One of the greatest pleasures in 
angling comes from performance, for a 
well-executed cast carries as much kick 
as a properly executed stroke in golf, 
tennis, or billiards. The more pleasure 
anglers obtain in angling, rather than in 
taking large quantities of fish, the less 
they will crave quantity and the more 
they will find their thrill in the pastime 
itself. 





LATEST IN SALT 
WATER REELS 


by 
FOR 





LIGHT TACKLE FISHING 














No. 160—light 
weight casting 
reel, convex, 
stream-lined end 
plates, 3 to1 gear 
ratio. Cross plate 
adaptable to 
fresh or salt 


water rods. 
Star Drag 
$6.00. 0. 





150 YDS. 





CAP. 
spool $5.00. 
No. 155-—Same stream-lined, light weight 
construction and design as No. 160 but 
wider spool carrying 200 yds. No. 9 line. 
Gear ratio 3 to 1, Star Drag. Price $7.00. 


CASTING 


No. 140—Squid- 
der) take apart— 








finest made _ for 
casting. Ball Bear- 
ing operated. Wide 
frame. Nickel-Sil- 
ver, Chromium 
plated. Gear ra- 
tio 3% to 
1, twin-lev- 
ered, triple 
action, 
light weight synchronized spool. Cap. 200 
yds. $25.00 including extra spool. 


“SENATOR” DEEP SEA 
- TROLLING REELS 


16/0 ‘‘Senator’’ 
shown is ball bear- 
ing operated——Ger- 
man Silver frame. 
The choice of fa- 
mous anglers. 7 sizes, 
$18.50 to $100.00. 
All Penn Reels have 
patented ‘‘One Shot 
Lubrication.’’ Over 
60 models—from 
$1.50 up. 


PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 


Dept. 0-69 159 W. Lehigh Ave. Phila., Pa. 

















powétrlite 
80 to 100 hours of 
light on a 6-volt 
dry battery. pa 
most powertfu 
serviceable hand 
electric lantern 
for all needs. 800 
ft. spot beam. 2 reflec- 
tors. Unbreakable 
lens. 64% inches high. 






















$ LESS 
——= BATTERY 


POWERAY 


New, 6-volt, big 444 in. 
reflector electric lan- 
tern. 700 ft. beam. A 
powerful, light weight 
all around handy lan- 
tern. 80 to 100 hours 
light life. 64 in. high. 
Unbreakable lens. At 
sport, hardware or 
electrical stores. 


$150 LESS 
—— BATTERY 
DELTA ELECTRIC 


CO., Marion, indiana 
Dept. 2100 


Buy Only a GENUINE DELTA 

























PATENTS PENDING 





Indestructible Plastic Lure 


NEW FULL LENGTH ACTION! 


Shannon Spinners in the streamline 
lifelike fins give new full length 
action—make the lure a living thing 
from head to tail—no short strikes. 
You get the fish! Comes in scale 
finishes and effective color combina- 
tions. Don’t be without this fish- 
getter!—$1.00 at your dealer. 


SEND FOR NEW COLOR CATALOG 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
5817 W. Division St., Chicago 


JAMISON’S 
Prige- Winning 
FLIES AND LURES 
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SURF. FISHING IS 


ywODGMAN 
SURF FISHING PANTS 
Are a Part of Good Surf 
Fishing .. . Ask for them at 
Your Dealer's or Write for 
Free Illustrated Booklet Showing 
Hodgman Sporting Specialties 


aueseR HODGMAN COMPANY 


AN ART/ 

















FRAMINGHAM,MASS 








BOY—AND HOW IT DOES CATCH FISH! 
gare Silver Minnow has long been the 
avorite of both fresh and salt water fisher- 
men. It is absolutely weedless—strong— 
easy to cast—no spin—and has an action 
all its own, If your dealer cannot supply 
you—write us, please. 


2 NEW BAITS FOR 1939 


JOHNSON’S SPRITE and JOHNSON’S SILVER 
W/ ‘ MINNOW with Triple Hook! 
Ade 


} car today for special 
iterature on these three 
FOR FOLDER “fish-getting’’ lures. Address: 
ON THESE 

NEW BAITS 

















okt i her iel.f. bie), Baer 
40 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 






Hunting and Fishing 
(Continued from page 67) 


Maskinonge (no size-3). Sauger (11”-none). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. not required; nonres. 
$5.50, 3-day $1.25. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Fishing: Trout (no size-10 lb., but not over 
20). Salmon (no size-30 a week). Landlocked 
Salmon (no limits). Striped Bass (12”-none). 
Black Bass (no limits). Hunting: Bear (4). 
Licenses: Res. fishing $1; nonres. salmon and 
trout $15, 7-day $5. Special rod fees for res. and 
nonres. in restricted salmon waters. Nonres. 
license for spring bear hunting, no charge. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Fishing: Salmon (3 lbs.-8). Speckled Trout, 
Salmon Trout (no size-10 Ibs., but not over 20). 
Grey Trout (15”-3). Striped Bass (no size-30, 
but not over 20 lb.). Hunting: Bear (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Big game hunting $2; fishing, 
not required. Nonres.: Big game hunting $50, 
fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 

Fishing: Speckled, Brown, and Aurora Trout 
(7"-10 Ib., but not over 20). Rainbow Trout 
(7”-5). Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no size-8). Lake 
Trout (no size-5). Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, small game, 
$1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunting, all 
game, $41; deer, bear, game birds, and rabbit, 
$25.75; bear, game birds, and rabbit, $15.50; 
fishing $5.50. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Fishing: Speckled Trout (6”-10 lb., but not 
over 20). Salmon (3 lb.-5). Licenses: Fishing: 
Res. not required; nonres. $2, 10-day $1. 


QUEBEC 

Fishing: Salmon (3 lb.-none). Speckled Trout 
(7”-15 lb, and 1, but not over 40). Ouananiche 
(12”=15 lb. and 1, but not over 10). Grey Trout, 
Lake Trout (no limits). Bass, season opens 
16th, Ottawa River closed (9”-15 lb. and 1, but 
not over 10). Doré (Pickerel) (15”—none). Stur- 
geon (28” in St. Lawrence River, 36” in other 
waters—none). Whitefish (no limits). Hunting: 
Bear (no limits). Licenses: Res. not required. 
Nonres.: Hunting bear only $5.20; fishing: salm- 
on $26 (members of clubs $21), other fish $10.50 
(members of clubs $5.25), 7-day $5.25. (All 
foregoing nonres. licenses include wife and chil- 
dren under 18.) National Parks, season $5, 1-day 
$1. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Trout, except Rainbow Trout (9”-15). 
Rainbow Trout, season opens 16th (9”-15). (Ag- 
gregate of all trout, 15.) Lake Trout (15”-10), 
Pike (15”), Pickerel (12”), aggregate 15). Perch, 
Goldeye (no size-20 aggregate). Hunting: Bear, 
Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Big game 
hunting $5; fishing, trout waters $2, other waters 
$1. Nonres.: Big game hunting $40; fishing $5, 
l-week $3, 2-day $1.50. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Fishing: Grayling, Speckled Trout, Lake 
Trout, Whitefish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee, Pick- 
erel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge. Con- 
sult Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Dawson, 
for detailed regulations. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Fishing: Salmon (no limits). Trout, except 
Rainbow Trout (7”-36, applies only to Penin- 
sula of Avalon). Rainbow Trout, season opens 
2nd (8”-36, applies only to Peninsula of Avalon). 
Licenses: Fishing (required only for salmon 
waters): Res. $2.10; nonres. $26, 14-day $10.50, 
1-day, $2.10. 


Another Way to Keep Worms 


HE damp, black, half-rotted leaves 

you find in the forest are excellent 
worm preservers. Fill a wooden box with 
these leaves, being careful to include as 
little earth as possible. Put the worms 
in this box and keep them where it is 
cool, and, if possible, a bit damp. You 
may have to moisten the leaves oc- 
casionally, but be careful that you do not 
get them too wet. The worms keep 
lively and firm.—0O. B. Mason, N. Y. 
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Build “> 
Your Own ml 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 











work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
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This is a reduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will mane no mistakes because 
every otep is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. very problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be getiog to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate afl costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity—brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ised, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 








Pe weaewmeaee eee ee hat’) 

s Outdoor Life, Dept. 69 | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 3 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- § 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 

g the book back within ten days, (Ifyou prefer to pay § 
now send $2,00 with order.) 

’ BEE cccsecnsenmssecnsersennsnmnantecsssensneenepentnmienennens | 

SF reer 6 
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cITy ; : STATE 
"Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. § 
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Primer for Ocean Fishermen 


(Continued from page 87) 


excessive. The initial investment in rods 
of different weights and reels of various 
capacities will at first seem rather awe- 
some, but the rods need not be purchased 
all at once and they should last indefi- 
nitely. 

After use, the rods and reels should be 
wiped dry with a soft cloth. Above all, 
never leave a rod in a damp case. They 
should be hung from hooks, butts down, 
and should be varnished often to keep 
dampness from the joints. Reels should 
be frequently and carefully oiled. 

Boats may be hired at different ports 
along our coast at an average rate of $25 
a day. This can be split four ways, as 
there is always room for four men to 
fish—two trolling over the stern and one 
man on each outrigger. This minimizes 
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the expense and a good day’s sport is 
easily worth that amount of dollars. 

It is not necessary to own your own 
rods and reels for the reason that up-to- 
date captains on fishing cruisers will 
provide adequate tackle upon request. 
This relieves you of the necessity of car- 
rying around your own gear, which may 
at times prove cumbersome. It is a rec- 
ognized rule, however, that, if by some 
mishap you should break a rod or lose a 
reel overboard, you are responsible and 
it is up to you to reimburse the captain. 

This leads up to certain important rec- 
ommendations. 

Never lay your rod down with the 
brake on the reel, even for a hasty bite 
at a sandwich or a sip of root beer. I 
have seen many a rod and reel do a Steve 
Brodie over the rail and vanish beyond 
recall. 

If you’re fast to a fish that may be a 
record (you never can tell until he’s in 
the boat) refuse all aid and permit no 
one to touch your rod. If you accept any 
help at all, you are immediately disqual- 
ified from competitien. There are many 
boatmen who, placing but slight confi- 
dence in the angler, will offer to strike or 
play the fish. Turn a deaf ear to his en- 
treaty, and, if he insists, smite him hip 
and thigh. 

If your companion happens to be the 
lucky one to attach himself to a goodly 
fish, keep your counsel to yourself. He 


will thank you for many things, but not 


for advice under these circumstances. 
Covet not your brother’s slick. If you 

happen to see bluefish breaking astern 

of a boat where a party is chumming, it 
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This mackerel is not 
the sportiest fish in 
the water, but, if you 
take one when after a 
tuna, he's a welcome 
addition to the table 





Gaffing atuna. When 
you lift one of these 
deep-diving fighters 
aboard your boat,you 
are a graduate angler 


is not good form to troll close enough to 
interfere with the lucky angler’s line. 
I know that it is often done, but murder 
is also committed quite frequently in 
this country. 

So collect your gear and go down to 
the sea with several choice companions. 
There, hire a boat and, when out on the 
limitless blue, you will discover just what 
you do catch out there. 


Ocean Fishing Facts 


LIGHT TACKLE has never been 
very successful on big tuna. L. Mitchell- 
Henry, holder of the bluefin tuna record, 
believes a line should be used of “suffi- 
cient strength to enable the angler to en- 
gage in a direct battle with the fish.” 


HANDLING BIG FISH demands 
great care. Last winter a sailfish de- 
cided to take one more jump, just as a 
mate was leaning over to grab and boat 
it, and drove his bill through him. No 
game fish is licked until he’s dead. 

WHITE FEATHERS have caught 
practically every known species of sur- 
face-feeding game fish, even broadbill 
swordfish, marlin, and sailfish. They are 
most adaptable for school tuna, bonito, 
and dolphin. 

OUTRIGGERS were banned by Flo- 
rida local authorities last winter until 
a government bureau stepped in and de- 
cided that they were within the legal 
definition of operating equipment. 
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That All these featur 


Oilite Self Lubri 


A LUBRICATING 
mits oiling all 
the outside, , 















the truest and 
ever made for 


STAR DRAGS and 
SYNCHRO MESH with 
TIC FREE SPOOL LEVER 


Are’Combined Only in 


Reels by Ocean City 


BAY CITY 


400 Yd. Reel $7.50 


Other reels with all the above 
features from 100 yd. sizes up. 


Also 8 Sensational FAR KAST Reels 


EEE 


$2000.00 IN PRIZES 


offered in FIRST NATIONAL 


SHARK FISHING CONTEST 


The shark is definitely a fighter and to prove 
that he brings hours of clean, wholesome 
sport to the man of moderate income—Ocean 
City Mig. Co. is sponsoring this contest. 


Sharks are strong tireless fighters and are 
widely distributed and are being taken with 
rod and reel. They can be fished for with 
little expense. 


our 


Send for entry blank and free booklet 
“Shark Fishing is Reel Sport" 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET + PHILADELPHIA, PA 








SUNSET LINES 


“MARINA” CUTTYHUNK 
De Luxe Linen Line 


Made in U.S.A. of 
Super Quality Irish 
Linen with a firm 
twist and a hard lay. 
All sizes from 6 to 
72. Strongest line for 
its size made. Tests 
over three pounds per 
thread, wet. Perfectly 
balanced—will not 
kink. Send for Cata- 
log No. 26. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 








icking Your Portable Boat 


se HOULD I buy a folding or a sec- 

tional boat of some sort? Do I 

want a collapsible canvas row- 

boat, canoe, or kayak, a sectional 
metal boat that can be nested for easier 
carrying? Or a boat made of waterproof 
plywood that will fold into a slim bun- 
dle?” Questions such as these filter 
through most sportsmen’s minds at some 
time or other. 

All these boats have merit, and, when 
properly designed, carefully built, and 
intelligently used, give satisfaction. For 
more than 40 years, explorers and pros- 
pectors have been back packing and us- 
ing animals to lug folding canvas boats 
to isolated waterways, often thousands of 
feet above sea level, places where no car 
or trailer could reach. 

Trappers working the shores of scat- 
tered lakes and streams often find the 
compact bundle into which such a boat 
folds easier than the lightest canoe to 
portage over wooded ridges. Many own- 
ers of cabin cruisers and sailboats that 
are too small to carry a rigid boat on 
deck prefer to carry a folding or a sec- 
tional boat rather than tow a skiff 
astern. Tourists, hunters, and fishermen 
often find a folding boat or a sectional 
one that nestS more convenient than a 
lightweight portable model, especially 
when traveling long distances. 

The popularity of the kayak, the fact 
that certain grades of plywood now made 
are truly waterproof, and improved meth- 
ods of working metals, are three develop- 
ments now being taken advantage of by 
the different manufacturers of boats 
that fold or nest. 

In considering any model, it should be 
remembered that every boat is a com- 
promise and that there is no perfect all- 
round type. All you can do is to try to 
find the particular boat which best suits 
your purpose and in which the advan- 
tages for that purpose outweigh the 
boat’s disadvantages along other lines. 

The very principle of the folding can- 
vas boat requires that some rigidity be 
sacrificed to attain portability. Still, a 
well-designed boat of this type can be 
rigid enough for perfect safety. It is not 
foolproof but it will give years of satis- 
factory service if sensibly handled, and 
will stand abuse remarkably well. I 
have seen a 10-year-old canvas boat still 
carrying on with several heavy men 
aboard and an outboard clamped to the 
stern. 

A modern craft would give an even 
better account of itself, for these boats 
are now made with a covering of specially 
woven canvas, in which the strong weave 
is very close, and treated with improved 
waterproofing compounds that are not 
affected by heat or cold, or by salt or 
fresh water. Some canvas boats have 
white-ash or hickory frames, thoroughly 
seasoned to save weight and avoid split- 
ting or changing shape. Metal fore-and- 
aft pieces run through these to form a 
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strong framework over which the cover- 
ing, usually in one piece, is snugly fitted. 
This covering is often adjustable to com- 
pensate for stretching or shrinkage of 
the canvas. Sterns have been improved 
to take the vibration of an outboard mo- 
tor, the transom being usually bolted se- 
curely to the gunwales and flooring. 
Good design also makes it possible to lock 
each part into place in such a way that it 
is impossible for the boat to collapse. 
One manufacturer guarantees that his 
boat will support your weight in the cen- 
ter when the ends are resting on trestles. 

You now have a wide choice of size, 
price, and style of canvas boat. They are 
available with the usual square stern or 
with a pointed, canoe-type stern. In the 
former class, a 10-ft. boat with a width 
of 36 in., a depth at bow of 19 in. and at 
stern of 14 in., folds to 60 x 8 x 8 in. to 
slip into a compact carrying case and 
rib bag. A boat like this weighs 60 Ilb., 
has a carrying capacity of up to 800 Ib., 
and costs about $65 complete. A 12-ft. 
model, with correspondingly greater 
beam and depth, folds to 72 x 10 x 10 in., 
weighs 75 lb., has a capacity up to 1,200 
lb., and costs $20 more. Either will take 
a motor weighing up to 45 lb., and a de- 
tachable canvas forward deck can be 
bought as an extra. 

The canoe models in these two lengths 
are lighter and cost less, but they haven't 
the same carrying capacity. They 
fold to about the same sizes and a 
special bracket permits the use of a 
light outboard. Either model can be 
easily assembled in less than 10 
minutes. 

While I have seen streams in 
which I would hesitate to use a fold- 
ing canoe, the resiliency of the doped 
canvas often allows it to slip over 
rocks that might rip canvas that was 
merely a cover for rigid planking. 


Several builders are now turning out 
plywood-and-canvas folding models that 
have certain advantages. One manu- 
facturer makes a rowboat of canvas and 
wood that rolls into a short, compact bun- 
dle. 

With this boat, instead of having only 
canvas between you and the water, the 
flat bottom, sides, and stern are made up 
of small plywood panels, backed with 
pliable, heavy canvas in a single piece, 
all put together in such a way that the 
wood and not the canvas takes the wear. 
As an added precaution, wood floors are 
riveted through both coverings. Square- 
stern models are available in 10 and 12- 
ft. lengths at $57 and $67. The shorter 
boat has a beam of 44 in., a depth of 14 
in., and weighs only 75 lb.; the larger has 
a 50-in. beam, and weighs about 100 lb. 
In both boats, the beam is carried well 
forward, making a very stiff, safe boat. 
Even the larger boat rolls into a neatly 
strapped bundle 66 x 11 x 18 in., in which 
the oars, seats, and gunwales are all in- 
included. 

This make is also available in canoe 
models 10, 13, and 16 ft. long. The short- 
est weighs only 35 Ib., the longest 60. 
Prices are $35, $45, and $55, and they fold 
even smaller than the rowboat models. 
To assemble either type, you merely un- 
roll the bundle on the ground, lift the 
sides, lock the diagonal braces and gun- 
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This is an easier method of carrying 
a sectional metal boat. Weight holds 
the craft on the spare tire, and the 
tire protects the car from scratches 


One of the popular types of folding 
canvas rowboats. This type of craft 
is a favorite of anglers because it 
is light and very easy to transport 
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wales in place, and fasten the straps. 
There is no chance of the boat’s collaps- 
ing while in use, as possible failure of 
any one part will not affect the boat’s 
rigidity. This type will stay rigid even 
when balanced on a single trestle with a 
man seated amidships and one in either 
end. 


KIFFS with waterproof plywood sides 

and two-piece bottoms with canvas 
connecting joints are as safe as any solid 
model if properly made and correctly set 
up. 

The seam down the center of the bot- 
tom and the chine seams are locked with 
heavy, waterproof duck, attached to the 
plywood with marine glue. There is usu- 
ally a stern cloth, which effectively 
guards against leakage. The canvas is 
primarily intended to keep water out— 
the actual strength and rigidity of the 
joints is aided by hinges or other de- 
vices, and by the gunwales and seats, 
which lock into place. In addition, the 
canvas is protected outside by long, riv- 
eted, hardwood strips, which take much 
of the wear off the bottom. 

These boats are usually skiff style with 
a pointed bow and square stern, on which 
a motor up to four horsepower may be 
safely used. They are supplied by several 
makers in 8 and 10-ft. lengths. A typical 
10-ft. boat would have a 40-in. beam, 
weigh 75 lb., and cost around $50. It 
would be well-suited to two persons, and 
still safe to use with a third aboard. This 
boat folds into a package 10 ft.x 5 x 15 
in., and is easily strapped to the top or 
side of a car, or on a boat’s deck. 

Many men prefer a metal boat. The 
strength of metal and its ability to 
withstand snags and rough handling, to- 
gether with the absence of leaks and ease 
of upkeep appeals to them. 

One disadvantage of metal boats in the 
past was their weight. Now a manufac- 
turer is turning out a 13-ft. model that 
weighs only 90 lb. This boat is simply cut 
in two amidships. The open ends are 
closed with bulkheads to make two com- 
partments, which are assembled by mere- 
ly bolting the two parts together over 
rubber gaskets. The fact that this par- 
ticular model is double-ended detracts 
from its carrying capacity, but it can be 
bought with a regular square stern, in 
which case it weighs 25 lb. more. Either 
model is 40 in. wide and is priced at less 
than $40. 

Somewhat heavier, 14-ft. metal boats 
will weigh from 175 to 300 lb. These are 
husky models with nothing sacrificed to 
save weight. Some are built in two sec- 
tions, others three. 

Most sectional metal boats have air 
chambers fastened to the seats, as it is 
usually necessary to remove these for 
nesting the sections. In others, the bow 
chamber is incased. There is no doubt 
about the strength of such a boat, as the 
ends, when bolted together, form bulk- 
heads to add cross strength. These bulk- 
heads keep the boat afloat in the event 
of damage to either section, as it is 
unlikely that both sections would be 
affected. Not only is a heavy metal 
boat reduced to a portable load by divid- 
ing it into sections, but, when nested, it 
forms a compact load. With this in 
mind, many firms will build regular 
models in sections at slight additional 
cost. 

Sportsmen of an inventive mind, and 
with some boat-building ability, often 
work out ingenious folding and sec- 
tional boats to suit their particular pur- 
poses. 

For float-fishing trips on Midwest 
streams, a two or three-section, boxlike 
boat is often used. Sections are arranged 
to nest in one another for carrying long 
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distances on the car or trailer. Suppliers | 
offer their blueprints for building sec- 
tional wooden rowboats and duck boats 
that fold for easier carrying. Profes- 
sional builders are making folding boats 
for specialized purposes, such as the 
three-section canoe that nests, developed 
for seaplane service. 

Then there are the kayaks, arranged 
to fold and stow in bags, especially 
the heavy-duty models with their per- 
fectly snag-proof coverings. Properly 
designed, one of these is as strong as any 
rigid model. A 17-ft. three-seater has a 
beam of 34 in., weighs approximately 60 
Ib., and has a carrying capacity of 700 lb. 
In the ordinary hull covering, it costs 
$57; in the heavyduty type, in which 
most sportsmen are interested, about $10 
more. 

There is no real necessity for the man 
who does his boating in a single river 
or lake to buy a folding or sectional 
boat, and those who fish in different 
waters within easy driving distance 
often prefer a rigid lightweight boat 
that can be carried atop the car. But, 
for the man who wants to carry a boat 
long distances, especially through con- 
gested traffic, or who must ship his boat 
by train or truck, or carry it aboard a 
larger boat, either a folding or a sec- 
tional boat is highly desirable. 

Then there are those of us who like 
to build up our boating equipment, as we 
do our collections of rods and guns. 
Even though we own a good-sized boat, 
and are located on a lake or bay large 
enough to afford extended cruising, we 
like to be able to pick up a compact 
bundled-up boat, and drive over to some 
pond we have been hearing a lot about. 
If the fishing’s as good as reports say, 
it is only a few minutes’ job to assemble 
the boat and get after them. But if, as 
is too often the case, there is no truth 
in the rumor, no harm has been done, 
because the folded boat ig so light and 
compact that taking it along makes no 
difference in comfort, safety, or speed 
of driving.—J. A. Emmett. 


Keeping the Boat Dry 
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Notches drain water between ribs to lowest 
part of boat. The chains keep holes clear 


ing, it becomes necessary to mop up 

the residue of moisture with a sponge 
inserted between each pair of reachable 
ribs, you can take it for granted that the 
builder of your boat overlooked a pre- 
liminary to planking which would have 
added considerably to your comfort. 

Had the under side of each rib been 
notched close to the keel, a series of 
limber holes would have been created 
through which the water could drain to 
the lowest part of the boat, at which the 
suction end of the pump is inserted. 
Otherwise, each rib dams a certain quan- 


‘i AFTER your bilge pump stops suck- 





tity of water which only sponging can | 


remove. 
To do a satisfactory job of this limber- 
hole business, it’s a good stunt, where- 
ever the holes are sufficiently large, to 
thread a brass chain through each set 
(Continued on page 85) 


Sportsmen's New 





Takes Motor 
Oars and Sail 


Re: 


BIG MONEY 


Assembling OK-4 At Home 


In a Few Evenings! 








At last!—your Dream Boat has become a FACT! Here she 
is—the kind of boat America’s Sportsmen have dreamed 
about... talked about—the versatile, sensational new port- 
able OK-4 Outboard Ki-Yak! Just look her over—compare 
the weight, strength, portability and utility with any other 
boat you know of —AND—we think you'll agree that here 
is the greatest all-around boat for sportsmen ever created! 
THEN picture yourself owning and enjoying this Big 
Beauty ailing, rowing or out-boarding—on fishing trips, 
camping trips, hunting trips, auto tours! That amazing 
feather-weight of only 75 pounds means you can lift 
OK-4 to your car-top and GO anywhere, then, handle her 
yourself when you get there! She'll take any outboard motor 
up to 10 horsepower! She'll carry four big folks comfort- 
ably AND camping equipment besides! You'll marvel at 
the tremendous STRENGTH of the OK-4! Closely spaced 
PATENTED aluminum ribs give it the strength of a giant 
AND double-thick canvas bottom gives double safety. But 
the best part of it all is this... you can build OK-4 your- 
self, in a few evenings at home, using only simple hand tools 
and without knowing ‘‘beans"’ about boat building... and 
save nearly half the cost of buying her ready-built! Or 


build to sell to others at a Big Profit! 


Pain of oars 14 OTHER MODELS 


or PADDLE Besides the new OK-4, there's the 60 Ib. 
GIVEN 


K-2 for motors to 4'sh.p, oars, sail and the 
paddie-sail’ ‘CK’ models weighing from 
with your Ki-Yak 
—if you hurry! 








. 20 to 45 Ibs. All are gwenuine 

— MEAD QUALITY —all soldeither 

\ kagek down kit or factory- 
uilt. 
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More Fishing 
Hours! 


with the outboard that 
always behaves! 


F you really like to row, or twiddle 
with an ancient motor, that’s one 
thing . . . but if you go fishing to get 
fish, remember—a little efficiency 
means fish in sufficiency! 

That's what Bendix had in mind in 
developing this phenomenal air- 
cooled, car-carbureted, Eclipse Out- 
board—the motor that for all time 
‘*knocked the ‘oar’ out of out- 
boarding!”’ 


15,000-volt IGNITION plus 


BENDIX AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING! 





Eclipse ‘‘one-yank starting’’ is the kind of 
engineering that put Bendix equipment on 9 
out of every 10 planes flying today. It’s a com- 
bination of the most pow- 
erful ignition in outboard 
history — plus genuine 
Stromberg float-feed car- 
buretion, in practically 
aidsbeoneel benmear. 
We call it One-Lever 
Control. Another thing, 
Eclipse motors are aston- 
ishingly weedless. A post- 
card will bring literature 
and name of nearest 
Eclipse dealer. Write— 


BENDIX AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
MARINE DIVISION 
756 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2 H.P. Single, 5 HP. Twin 
We. 27 lbs. Wt. 41 lbs. 
$79.50 $129.50 
Eclipse Electric (ideal for trolling) $34.50 
Prices at Brooklyn 


BENDIX “2-covkd 


ECLIPSE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Tent Fly for Boat 


TENT fly, 
stretched between poles 
end of the boat, gives protection from 
both rain and sun. Mount it high enough 
for the oars to work freely, and to allow 


thrown over a rope 
on each 


sufficient head room.—Lawrence B. 


Johnson, Wash. 


Keeping White Boats Clean 


OATS that are painted white look at- 

tractive and clean when newly fin- 
ished, but they soon lose their bright 
appearance as the white paint begins to 
get dirty and discolored. This can be 
remedied by making the last coat of 
paint an easy-brushing mixture of white 
lead and turpentine. This mixture will 
dry chalky, and slowly wash away as 
the boat is used, keeping the hull con- 
stantly white and clean, and eliminating 
the necessity of frequent scraping and 
repainting.—C. A. Adams, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 


Boat Bailer 


N INEXPENSIVE boat bailer can be 
constructed from parts purchased 
from your local hardware store or 
plumbing-supply house. I assembled a 
right-angle globe valve, a nipple, an el- 
bow, and two washers. I used %-in. 
pipe, but the size can be varied to suit 
conditions. The washers should fit the 
nipple snugly, one on each side of the 
bottom of the boat for added stability, 
and to hold calking. When the boat at- 
tains a speed of 8 miles an hour or more, 
the valve may be opened. Suction, cre- 
ated by the elbow as it is drawn through 
the stream or lake, will siphon the water 
from the boat in a very short time. Be 
sure to close the valve when the boat 
slows down or stops, as water will flow 
into the boat at speeds less than 8 miles 
an hour.—H. V. Stone, Mo. 
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Trapdoor for Float Anchor 


OU can anchor your float in the mid- 

dle, so the chain will be out of the 
way, by putting a trapdoor in your float. 
Our float, anchored in the lake near our 
summer cottage, is supported by four | 
empty oil drums. We took two 2 x 6-in. 
beams and spiked them to the crosswise 
beams, then sawed out the planking, 
leaving a rectangular hole in the center 
of the float. The anchor was let down 
into the water through this hole, and the 
anchor chain secured to one of the 
beams. We then made a door to cover 
the hole exactly, fastening it with hinges 
so it could be opened and closed easily. 
With this trapdoor, you can pull up the 
anchor of your float at any time with- 
out even getting wet.—A. R. Thompson, 
Conn. 











Handcuffs as Oar Locks 


ger genes one of the ribs near the center 
of your boat, then cut a notch in the 
rib large enough to allow the chain on a 
pair of ordinary handcuffs to move back 
and forth freely. Insert the chain in 
this notch, and refasten the rib, leaving 
the handcuffs a permanent fixture of 
the boat. When not in use, the oars are 
slipped under the seat and one hand- 
cuff snapped on each oar between the 
leather rings that hold the oars in the 
oar locks. There is no way to take 
the oars from the boat without breaking 
the chain or tearing loose the rib, unless 
you have the key to the handcuffs.— 
A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 
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Answers 
Boating fans 


Car-Top Canoe 


What length canoe do you recom- 
mend for carrying on top of a car, and what 
method is the best for carrying a canoe in 
this manner? I formerly owned an 18-footer, but 
that was a little long. Of course, a 16-ft. canoe 
would be the easiest to handle, but, since I have 
never been in one of that size, I am wondering 
if it would be large enough to be practicable.— 
T. W. G., Ohio. 


Question: 


Answer: For your purpose, I would favor a 
15-ft. guide’s model canoe, which will carry two 
men and reasonable equipment safely, or even a 
12-ft. trapper’s model, if going alone light. You 
will find. these large enough for the service you 
have in mind. In this type of canoe, the beam is 
wider than average, perhaps 39 in. for the 15- 
footer and 36 for the 12-foot. Weights are 60 
Ib. and 48 Ib., respectively. The 12-footer should 
cost less than $45 and the 15 less than $50. 
Either size will hoist easily to the top of the 
car. Well-stocked sporting-goods stores now 
carry an arrangement making use of suction 
pads. These hold a light frame to the top of the 
car, and to this the canoe is lashed. A home- 
made arrangement is to shape two pieces of 
2 x 6-in. cedar, hollowed underneath, to the 
camber of the car’s top, and to pad these with 
an old inner tube. Bore holes through the ends 
of these to take lashings over the upturned ca- 
noe, then others from both canoe and crosspieces 
to back and front of car. The simplest arrange- 
ment of all, when using such a light canoe, is 
merely to place cushions or life preservers be- 
neath the upturned canoe, and lash all as se- 
curely as possible.—J. A. E. 


Trailer Outboard 


Question: What type of boat would be best 
for use in the rivers of southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas? What size motor will it 
take to propel such a boat up river satisfac- 
torily with 3 or 4 passengers? This boat will 
have to be hauled on a trailer.—L. E. B., Okla. 


Answer: I suggest your buying a 16-ft. boat 
with a stern sufficiently wide to take the am- 
ple power supplied by a twin outboard de- 
veloping 4% horsepower or more at 3,500 revo- 
lutions a minute. The motor should weigh less 
than 50 Ib. and still. give you sufficient speed 
for upstream work. If the streams you iritend 
using the boat on are particularly rapid, I 
would buy a motor of 9 horsepower at a slight- 
ly higher speed. This motor would weigh only 
20 lb. additional. With this latter motor, the 
stern of the boat chosen should be amply wide. 
Buy as heavy a weight as you can handle on 
your trailer, because of the prevalence of snags 
in swift-running streams. For this reason, I 
would avoid a canvas-covered boat. You might 
also investigate the new inboard-powered 14 
and 16-ft. boats of the dory type. Three men 
could easily lift one of these onto a small 
trailer —J. A. E. 


All Seaworthy 


Question: What, in your opinion, is the most 
seaworthy round-bottomed, non-metal, portable 
boat, weighing between 50 and 75 lb.?—H. T. C., 
Mich. 


Answer: Seaworthiness is only a compara- 
tive term. As much depends on the way the 
boat is handled as on the model. One man can 
take a boat through almost anything while an- 
other may be in danger. In every case, boats of 
this type are made as seaworthy as possible— 
there is no way in which the design could be 
changed to make them more so, for a boat of this 
size and type is capable of only so much. You 
know there is an old saying to the effect that the 
boat will always stand more than the man, and it 
is wonderful what one of these little portable 
boats will come through if it is not overloaded. 
Overloading is your greatest danger.—j. A. E. 





tainty of rentals - 
care and risk of loss. 


12 f¢.LONG 
45 in. WIDE 
16 in.DEEP 


leakless and comfortable boat. 
The boat you have dreamed of, except that it exceeds your expectations, in its 
rugged strength, ampleness of dimension and beauty of line. 
scribed in FREE 40 page catalog of outboards, rowboats, canoes and sailboats, 


Write to Penn Yan Boats, 12th Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





The Penn Yan CAR TOP BOAT now makes it practical for EVERYONE to have 
his own outboard motorboat and rowboat. 
your fly rod or gun. The only rigid, solid planked Genuine Boat that is light 
enough for the average man and woman to put on top of an automobile. Soft 
carry pads eliminate possibility of damage to car. 
from the discomfort of heavy, leaky “tubs” - from work, upkeep 


A watercraft which is as personal as 


Be free from cost and uncer- 


Get afloat on any water, anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe, 
Keep it, between times, overhead in your garage. 


Completely de- 
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BOATS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


50 Models—canvas or all wood. Sailboats, Out- 





boards, Rowboats, Small Inboards and sensation- 
ally new Weldwood Skiffs. Priced from $36.00 up 
Write for new catalog. WAGEMAKER COM- 
PANY, Dept. O, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











ACME Folding Boats 


Strong, watertight, rogged, lightweight boats that you can carry in 


on your running board, or on your shoulder. 
Complete line —canoes, 


your car, ~~ jgghk to set 
up without tools in a few minutes. uare 
sterns for outboard motors. Both canvas and plywood models. Mar 
keted world wide for 45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
A iamisburg, 


ry es jo, U. S. 
Canadian Bed enh Peterborough Canoe Co., P. ee Ont. 





BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
WELCH SYSTEM. Its in- 
expensive; interesting 
and profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 
ping or repairing boats 
USE WELCH READY 
CUT PARTS. Send 1l0c 
for catalog showing boats 
of many types; boat hardware; propellers; Marine 
poine: Sails; Boat finishing Materials and WELCH 
HITE CAP MARINE MOTORS 


WELCH BOAT CO., Station x-4, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






















‘ FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 
CANVAS 
BOATS 





Light. to hand die, no leake or repairs; carry by hand and on 
omy ba: eats tor or tome! dC non- oy stron; Fer than wood qd; 
Chicago ead 3 a Worle’ = 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS “BOAT co. 
490 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














BUDA INBOARD ENGINES 


‘,H.P. For Fishing Boats « 
inghies  “‘AIR JACK 
Takes all engine 
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ECONOMICAL 


rubber-cushioned 


NON-SINKABLE e 
Only complete line of quiet, 
rowboats, fishing and outboard craft, inboard 
launches, and new 50 Ib. Dowmetal Portage. 
Always light, dry, and trouble-free. No wood to 
caulk, leak, or rot. Save money—get better qual- 
ity—new features 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
STAR METAL BOAT CO., Box O, Goshen, Ind. 


| to handle. 
| ready for use. 


or Indian - 





























© FOR FISHING @ PLEASURE RIDES © RENTALS e@ SALES © 


It’s easy to build this 1939 model 
electric outboard from LeJay’s 
simplified plans. Old auto generator 
is all you need to start with; we'll 
show you how to do the rest. Clean, 
silent, lightweight. Runs up to 6 
miles per hour. Variable speed con- 
trol makes it ideal for fishing and 
trolling. Operates on ordinary 6 
volt car battery—-double power and 
speed on 12 volts. Enjoy the double 
pleasure of making and using it. 
Send 10c today, and get started 


at once. 
LEJAY MFG. 
1593 LejJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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durable, carefully ry bul it boats 
at remarkably low 
toughest ably low (prices opp 
steel, gun- ~walen. eavy tran- 
soms for outboard motors. Twoor more 
built-in air chambers for extra buoyancy 
in case of upset. Real wave riders; easy 
ever leak or war Always 
Both round and flat bottom 
boats; all sizes and styles. 
Write For Free Boat Booklet with de- 
scription and prices of complete line of 
metal boats—knockabouts for fishermen, 
light weight livery boats for parks and re- 
sorts, heavy duty craft for outboard motors. 
Dealers Wanted —who can develop volume sales, 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY. 
P. O. Box P-4226 Kansas City, Missouri. 























Sports 





-— 
@ Tue glamour ~ 
of Nature ... the 
glories of sport _— 
... they’re yours 
in this Indian 


An Old Town 


Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 


“taxi.” 


ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 

shows all kinds of Canoes 


FREE CATALOG for paddling, sailing or out- 


boards. Also Outboard Boats, including big 
all-wood family boats. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Address Old Town Canoe Com- 


pany, 576 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 
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TAKES HIS 
LA —J— WESTON 


brings back 
perfect pictures like this! 


No, he’s not a professional; just an occa- 
sional photographer like yourself. But he 
does get perfect pictures every time he uses 
his camera ... thanks to his WESTON Expo- 
sure Meter. This compact and inexpensive 
meter quickly measures the light and gives 
him the correct camera settings to use... 
any time and any place. And with camera 
settings scientifically correct, he’s bound to 
get good pictures. You, too, can get perfect 
pictures with your camera...movies or stills, 
with the easy-to-use WESTON. See one at 
your dealer’s today, or write for helpful lit- 
erature. Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
645 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WESTON 


Exposure Meter 


INSURES PERFECT PICTURES WITH YOUR CAMERA 
TT La EET RRB 
























An ideal fishing boat and family atlitty. 
Runs 50 to 60 miles on a gallon of 
One to 8 MPH. Stu rdily built for sa ety 


and long life. Air-cooled 4-cycle Briggs 
& Stratton engine. Neutral, ‘fe orward and 
reverse standard equipment. The biggest 

‘d motor boat value on the market! 


healthful, relaxin, 
summer sport. Sal 
for cunghipe and 
un — sai or the 
. . rill # Bons 
races. The Dunphy 
OUTBOARDS AND ROWBOATS Snipe is of ficiel 
Smart looking, beautifully finished, perfectly class design in 
balanced. Safe as a park bench. Full length every detail with 
spray rails and other exclusive features. The beauty, finish and 
13’ canvas-covered PORTAGE weighs only ¥« orkmanship you 
120 Ibs. Also a complete line of topnotch Wo?'t find in any 
rowboats > ner nat Osibc Len 
i 
WRITE FOR 1939 CATALOG fn 4 other classes, 
including a Frost 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP. Bite Dinghy at a 
price that will 








522 High Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin PF'c* ths 

















PIONEER 


VON 


S/NAABLE 


BOATS 





13 Modeis—35 Sizes $25 to $167.50 
Time tested for 28 years—America’s outstanding values in Row 
Boats, Fishing, Hunting, Outboard and Inboard, Ice, Sail and Play 
Boats! faeze ready to use! Endorsed by leading summer camps and 
resorts! Send post card for 24 page Catalog! It's EE! 
Pioneer Mtg. Co. 126 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 
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Smallmouths by Sign 


(Continued from page 41) 


rod in hand, and stood up to my chin in 
that swift current, one hand on the trot 
line, the other fighting the fish. Smitty 
and Lester were too much occupied ex- 
ercising their sense of humor to pull the 
boat down to me. By some miracle I 
landed the bass; then, to get even, I 
waded into shallower water and caught 
five more fish, one right after the other. 
Then I had the laugh on Lester, as he 
and Smitty hand-over-handed back to 
the other bank to untangle Lester’s lure 
from a dangling trot-line hook. 

We found fish that day in all kinds of 
water—in the transparent shallows 
along gravel bars where no cover at all 
was visible, from the deep, blue boils 
below the rapids, from the riffles as we 
shot over brinks, from fallen trees, sub- 
merged bowlders, from the middle and 
from the stream side. Any and all water 
seemed alive with hungry fish. I have 
never seen anything like it before or 
since. 

And for three solid days I had been 
fishing those same waters without tak- 
ing anything that rightly could be called 
a fish. 


F COURSE, the biggest one got away. 
We were shooting down a fast rapid 
about 4 o’clock. I cast my Colorado spin- 
ner with the pork rind into a foamy spot 
behind a big bowlder as we sped past. 
Something gobbled it—something heavy 
that spun me around in the boat and 
came out into the current with the great- 
est reluctance. 

“Got a good one, Smitty,” I announced. 
“Slow us all you can.” 

But slowing a speeding boat in a white- 
water Ozark rapid is no easy matter. I 
felt that fish coming; then all at once it 
stopped. Somehow, it had swung behind 
a bowlder. I paid out line frantically and 
heaved all I dared. The fish came out 
and my automatic reel retrieved some 
line. But that was a smart fish. Back 
into the bowlders it went, and down 
went my rod tip. Out sped my line. Down 
bounded the boat. I was helpless. 

Before Smitty could stop the boat 
something snapped, and there I stood, 
line dangling uselessly, sick with disap- 
pointment. 

That was a nice bass. I know, because 
twenty-one days later a fisherman from 
Cassville found it, still fast to a fragment 
of my line, which had tangled around a 
bowlder. He even recovered my lure for 
me. Though it had starved to death, the 
fish still weighed very close to three 
pounds. 

Altogether that day we took twenty 
smallmouths up to two and a half 
pounds, and fifty pan fish—the legal limit 
for two fishermen. I wanted to know how 
we could have such luck one day, when 
we'd had none at all the day before. I 
put the question to old man Purdom at 
his farm. 

“You can’t prove it by me,” Purdom 
senior disclaimed, while he mended the 
fence of his hogpen. “All I know is what 
I read in the almanac.” 

I began to suspect what was coming. 
The old man drove another nail, then he 
said: 

“IT don’t know why they hit that way, 
but I knowed they would. The sign was 
right.” 

“O.K.,” I said, “the sign was right. It 
was all right for me, anyway—but what 
is it?” 


“Well,” the old man said, “I stumbled 
onto fishing by sign seven or eight year’ 
ago. July that year I made a big catch. 
Had six or eight four-pounders among 
‘em. Next day they wouldn’t hardly bite 
at all. Three days before they wouldn't 
bite, neither. 

“That set me figgerin’. It was three 
days before full moon, so I dug out the 
almanac and looked up the calendar for 
July. Readin’ down the column that gives 
the moon's place, I saw that the sign of 
the Zodiac was in the Legs. That’s the 
sign that has a picture of a feller pourin’ 
water. 

“Well, first off, I figgered maybe the 
moon had somethin’ to do with the fish 
bitin’ one day and not the next. But I 
wasn’t sure but what the sign had some- 
thin’ to do with it. There was only one 
way to find out—go fishin’ ever’ day an’ 
see what happened. 

“So ever’ day I took my rod an’ plugged 
a hole in Flat Creek. Mebbe in the morn- 
in’, mebbe at noon, or mebbe while my 
team rested in the field. In three months 
I had twelve days of good fishin’, two 
days each month when the sign was in 
the Knees, and two days when it was in 
the Legs. That’s how I come to do my 
fishin’ by sign, an’ I been fishin’ by sign 
ever since.” 

Now some of you folks, who haven’t 
seen one of the old-fashioned almanacs 
lately, may be a bit hazy about what old 
man Purdom was talking about. I know 
that Leg and Knee business bothered me 
until I got hold of a picture of the Zodiac. 
It seems that the ancients, Chaldeans or 
Babylonians, worked out the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. Starting at the top, and 
working around clockwise, they are: 
Aries, Taurus, Cancer, Virgo, Scorpio, 
Capricorn, Pisces, Aquarius, Sagittarius, 
Libra, Leo, and Gemini. In the middle of 
this circle of signs they drew the figure 
of a man with his innards showing, and 
each one of these signs was supposed to 
affect one part of his body. Aquarius, 
which is represented by the lad pouring 
water, took care of the legs, and Capri- 
corn, which is shown as a goat, had 
charge of the knees. 

Different days of the year are, the 
ancients believed, under the influence of 
different signs. This is all worked out in 
the almanacs, and you can tell at a glance 
just which sign is in control on any given 
day. 


UT to get back to old man Purdom: 

“Ever’ month in warm weather,” he 
said, “Flat Creek black bass will hit two 
days when the sign is in the Knees, an’ 
two days when it’s in the Legs. I have 
never missed since I figgered out the 
sign, not once, an’ I’ve sure made be- 
lievers out of most of my neighbors 
hereabouts. 

“Mind, I’m only talking about Flat 
Creek. I don’t know a thing about other 
streams, an’ I only mean bait-casting 
plugs for what you foreigners call small- 
mouths.” 

Well, I am a lawyer, and my job con- 
sists more of convincing other people 
than being convinced of things myself, 
but after my experience on Flat Creek, I 
have come to think that old man Purdom 
has something besides rheumatism in his 
legs and knees. I’m going to fish Flat 
Creek with Lester next summer—the 
first time Pap lets Lester know the sign 
is right. 
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Tae Folding WO TITVEN/” BOAT 


All Purpose 


~~ 





Used by U. S. Gov't in 
Colorado River Canyon. Leak proof. Built to last. 

A customer writes: “I am finding my Fold Flat to 
be exactly what I wanted. . . light and portable, con- 
venient to carry ..+» easy to unfold and launch... but 
practical, safe and substantial” 


writ am FELLOWS & STEWART, INC. x, Builders of Fine 
yooAY Dept. B, Wilmington, California 3o°** Since 1896 
t QR ee: a 














MOST COMPLETE LINE OF OUTBOARD 
PROPELLERS Z : 


speed wheels, weediess, service wheels, 
perfect trolling wheels and all-purpose */, 
propellers that get you more speed 
from any motor. Send postcard for out- 
board propeller “bible”; contains specifi- 
cations for every motor built since 1926 


FOR YOUR INBOARD, INVESTIGATE “SSS 
THE NEW “AQUA-MASTER” The sensation at all 
motor boat shows and races. Also complete line of inboard propellers. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 































Por ch of i 2 aon. oe ia hci a) 
Here’s 


ne FOLDING BOAT 


You need to fish those unfrequented Lakes and 
Streams. ROWBOAT or CANOE, rolls into ONE 
small LIGHT bundle. Take anywhere you or your 
car can go. Easy to set up in a few minutes. 
STRONG. RIGID, SAFE, SEAWORTHY. All 
sizes. Handles outboard. Circular free. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 

Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y. 























Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 
sented. The chapter on ‘“‘Baits—How to Find, Keep 


and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 


than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are described separately—where to 


look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
them. 90 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 69. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








how much*]l can do... 
HELP US TELL THE PUBLIC THAT 


CANCER 


can be cured 


But treatments must be 
started in time... 
Lar, ifts are needed by the New 
XC, : 


Yor ty Cancer Committee. But if 
you can spare only $1, bring it today 
or mail it to the Red Door, 130 East 
66th Street, N. Y. You will receive: 


1. A year's subscription to the Com- 
mittee’s new publication of informa- 
tion about cancer research and treat- 
ment, ‘The Quarterly Review.”’ 


2. A supply of labels for your 
packages. 

The remainder of your $1 will be 
spent for the information service, 
istribution of free pamphlets, lec- 
tures, exhibits, publicity, etc. 


N. ¥. C. CANCER COMMITTEE 
of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 130 East 66th Street, N. Y. 
I enclose $1 for the purposes specified in 
your announcement. 














Ada 
If not a resident of New York City, write for 
information to the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, 1250 Sixth Ave., New York. 








Keeping the Boat ye | 


(Continued from page 81) 


from bow to stern, with a coiled-brass 
spring at each end of each chain. A 
gentle yank on the chains will clear the 
holes of any accumulation that might 
plug them. The springs will keep the 
chains taut and pull them back into po- 
sition. 

Even when the mopping-up process is 
eliminated, the exercise afforded by a 
hand bilge pump soon becomes tiresome 
and the boat owners long for ways and 
means of keeping the cellar dry without 
undue exertion. 

Probably the simplest device is the 
automatic bilge bailer which resembles 
the outboard fitting of an underwater ex- 
haust. It is installed through the lowest 
portion of the hull, with an opening level 
with the inside of the bottom planking. 
When the boat is in motion, the partial 
vacuum created behind the outboard 
fixture sucks out the bilge. When the 
boat is at rest, a ball valve closes the 


aperture, keeping water from flowing 
back. 
Also, as a safety precaution, these 


bailers are equipped with a manually 
operated valve which may be shut after 
the boat is dry and when at moorings. 

The fact that the boat must be in mo- 
tion for this system to operate and that 
the owner may wish to get rid of water 
ballast while at anchor may cause the 
skipper to consider other methods. Leav- 
ing the job up to the engine is one. The 
easiest and least expensive method is to 
install a three-way cock on the circulat- 
ing-water inlet and connect a line to the 
bilge, not forgetting to place a strainer 
on the line. 


HIS system works if attention is 

given to the pumping and the cock is 
switched back to the water-inlet piping 
when the bilge is dry—otherwise the en- 
gine may go dry. If this happens, repairs 
will cost more than it would to install an 
auxiliary-power pump, connected to the 
propeller shaft. The latter may be dis- 
connected when not in service. 

After a skipper has emerged from the 
shower created by a flywheel even slight- 
ly submerged, he appreciates the ad- 
vantages of efficient pumping equipment 
and an inclosed flywheel. 

For the motorist who has turned navi- 
gator and is accustomed to having his 
choke and starter operate on their own 
volition, the automatic electric bilge 
pump will probably be the choice. 

This mechanism consists of an elec 
trically operated rotary pump which is 
permanently installed at the lowest 
point of the hull and is connected to the 
boat’s battery. When the water rises to 
a predetermined height beneath the 
floor boards, the pump starts and con- 
tinues pumping until the hull has been 
pumped dry, when it automatically stops 
operations. 

It doesn’t matter whether the boat is 
cruising or at moorings, or whether the 
skipper is present or absent. When the 
incoming water rises to a certain height, 
the pump automatically takes its cue to 
go into action. 

In addition to the automatic circuit, 
the pump may be connected to a second 
wiring system by which it may be started 
or stopped by a switch without waiting 
for the water to rise. If anything of an 
unpleasant nature, such as oil, gasoline 
or kerosene is spilled, the pump can be 
started and will quickly pump out that 
which was spilled. —2Z. T. Keyser. 
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Swap the drudgery of 
oars for the joy of breez- 
ing along with a sweet- 
running motor astern... 
NOW you can do it at low. 
er cost than ever before! The 
new Elto Cub shatters 
every precedent 

for handy light- 
ness and econom- 
ical operation — 
costs only 2 cents 
an hour to run! 
Capably drives row- 
boats, fishing craft, 
canoes at speeds up 


































WORLD'S 


to 5 miles an hour. LIGHTEST 
6 ELTO MODELS OUTBOARD 
— CATALOG FREE 


Write today for catalog de- 
scribing the new Cub and 5 
other Elro models offering 
famed Eltostarting ease, de- 
mdability and quality at 
low cost, ith catalog we 
willsend new Boat Directory 
and Boat-and-Motor Selec- 
tor. Address, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4176 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











ENJOY 
Real Comfort 


and get a 


RE-LAX 


“STAY-OPEN” 
Fishing and Camping 


Seat Now! 


Only $1.50 


A Boat, Camp and Beach Seat 
Fits everyone—large or small 


Supports the back as strongly as a chair. Lets you recline 
or sit up straight. Ideal for casting, still-fishing, rowing, as 
a ‘‘tlazy back’’ in canoes—lounging at beach or in camps. 
Formfitting, colorful. Rolls up. ightweight. Opens in- 
stantly—stays open by itself. If dealer can't supply you, 
send direct $1.50 Pod.—West of Rocky Mts. $1.65. 


RE-LAX MFG. CO. Dept. 2, 844 W. Erie St., Chicago, IM. 





Better Built 
Lower Prices 








and u 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color conbiostioak 


Rowboats 
$42 





and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 


and up 
NLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
. SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS — y 


Teday’s Six Most Popular Models 
i2f.OLYMPIC .. $160 
15% ft. SNIPE - $210 
16 ft. COMET $248 
16 ft. ILYA CUB $260 
17 @&. NATIONAL. . $290 
18%. SEAGULL. . $415 


These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (89-A) 
>» TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann St Write to ] 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Lither Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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What Is Hunting Accuracy? 


HE star of the Western motion- 

picture lifts his trusty carbine, takes 

hasty sight, and lets go. The villain, 

so far away that he is but a mere 
speck on the sky line, falls. 

The sportsman tells you how he broke 
that big buck’s neck running at 400 yd. 

The pioneer, writing the story of his 
life, relates how he shot Chief Stick-in- 
the-Mud at 1 mile. 

The rest-shooting expert tells you that 
he can shoot 3-in. groups at 300 yd. 

But what can the average hunter, who 
is a pretty fair shot, do on game under 
field conditions? What is good hunting 
accuracy? 

Many years ago that fine sportsman 
and entertaining writer, T. S. Van Dyke, 
wrote somewhat gloomily that hitting a 
standing deer in the chest cavity at 100 
yd. was good shooting, that hitting a run- 
ning deer anywhere at 200 yd. was excel- 
lent shooting, and that the man who 
could do it regularly could face the world 





After painting a bighorn ram in natural colors on cardboard, the 


with a real gleam of pride in his eye. 

Tales of brilliant shooting are hard to 
reconcile with Van Dyke’s estimate, yet 
after 20 years of hunting I am inclined 
to agree with him. Higher velocities, 
more accurate rifles, and better sights 
have improved shooting to some extent, 
but on the whole, what he wrote 40 years 
ago still holds true. 

All of us are inclined to remember our 
exceptional shots and to forget our bad 
ones. When we shoot a running buck at 
350 yd., we remember it all our lives; 
when we miss one, we promptly forget it. 

At various times I have thought I was 
really the white-haired boy as a game 
shot. Every time [I was quickly disillu- 
sioned. Once, within a fairly short space 
of time, hunting in Arizona and Sonora, 
Mexico, I killed four mule deer—all shot 
within 4 in. of the heart and all running 
—one at 125 yd., one at 160, one at 320, 
and the fourth at 280. About the time I 
got that fourth buck, I was beginning to 
believe I was prac- 
tically infallible. I 
began to be faintly 
contemptuous of any- 
one who would hit a 
deer anywhere except 
in the chest? 

Then what  hap- 
pened ? Well, I started 
shooting deer in the 
guts, the hams, the 
neck—almost every- 
where except where 
I wanted to hit them. 
I quickly took down 
my sign as a Dead- 
Eye Dick, and from 
that time on I have 
been a humble fel- 
low, profoundly 
thankful for what 
the Red Gods send 


writer used it as a target. Here he checks up on hits and misses me. 


Sitting at 195 yanrda, scope 


aT A Nf 


Offkand at 110 yarde, cope Sutliong at 185 yard, inon sighte 


; 


Sitting, 315 yanda, cope 


Shooting at big game and shooting at 
targets are two very different things. At 
targets, you shoot at known distances, 
at clearly defined marks of contrasting 
black and white. Ranges are laid out so 
that the light is favorable. On the other 
hand, the coloring of game is designed 
to conceal it rather than to reveal it. 
More often than not, it is on the move, 
and furthermore, it is likely to be partly 
concealed by brush and timber. 

Now I am not trying to kid the target 
expert. More often than not, the target 
shot becomes a good hand on game as 
soon as he gets over his first nervous- 
ness. Any time I have to choose between 
the man who spends considerable time 
on targets and the one who burns up 20 
rounds annually on big game and does 
not shoot between seasons, I'll pick the 
target shot. He may not do so well on 
running game in timber, but sooner or 
later he’ll get an open shot at slowly 
moving or standing game; and when he 
does he is likely to connect. 

Under favorable conditions, shooting 
at black-and-white targets, I have put 
many a group into a 2-in. circle at 100 
yd., into 4in. at 200, 9-in. at 300, and 20 
at 400. I have -shot a couple of 2-in. 
groups at 200 and once 9-in. group at 400. 
These last, I am convinced, were happy 
accidents. I’m not that good a shot, 
though the theoretical accuracy of the 
best rifles and gilt-edged ammunition is 
about 1-in. a 100 yd. 

But all this has little to do with the 
hunting field. As a check, I once drew on 
wall board the picture of a bighorn ram. 
I painted it exactly the color of a real 
ram but made the picture about the size 
of a small white-tailed deer. I then had 
a friend set it up at unknown ranges 
while I shot at it. Because the target 
was the color of real game, on a real 
mountain side at unknown ranges, and 
because I had (Continued on page 90) 


| ails. 


Sitting, 430 garde, Aeope 


Here is the result of firing fast—offhand and sitting—at a target the color of real game at ranges varying from 100 to 430 yd. 
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ANSWERED 


Clean Your Rifle 


Question: Just bought a .22 Mossberg rifle 
and I have been told to clean it only after 5,000 
rounds. Why? What would happen if I did clean 
it every time I practiced? The U. S. Marines 
make you clean your rifle after every day’s shoot- 
ing.—B. G., Ill. 


Answer: Rifles will shoot well in some cli- 
mates for a long time without cleaning, but not 
in very damp climates, or in hot weather. That 
idea of not cleaning a rifle is just humbug. 
Cleaning does no harm, and at least it takes the 
lead out. It is to an extent true that, when you 
clean and oil a rifle, the next shot you fire will 
vary a trifle from the center of the succeeding 
group, but that means nothing. Just shoot a foul- 
ing shot through the bore before beginning a 
target work. Marines were right about it.—C. A. 


Rifle to Reach Out 


Question: Please let me have your opinion 
of the .300 Magnum for Rocky Mountain shoot- 
ing for elk, moose, and grizzly bears. Is this 
gun superior to the .30/06? It looks pretty 
good to me in the Model 70 Winchester. I 
want a long-range gun. Would also appreciate 
your opinion on the .348 for long-range work.— 
J. E. G., Mont. 


Answer: Well, that .300 Magnum is the best 
long-range big game rifle that we have in Amer- 
ica, and it has ample power, 3,700 ft. of striking 
force against 3,000 for the ‘06. If you can kill 
with anything at extreme game ranges, you can 
with this rifle. As to the .348 Winchester, it is 
just about as deadly as the .300, using the 200- 
grain bullet, but its range should be confined to 
250 yd.—C. A. 


Marlin for Squirrel 


Question: Can you tell me if the Marlin 39 
A rifle, is a good weapon for squirrels?—G. H., 
Ky. 


Answer: Yes, Marlin 39 A is a good squirrel 
rifle, a little faster than a bolt gun and just as 
accurate as well. Anybody who wanted a rifle 
that could be used by a left-handed man would 
probably take this lever-action rifle, which 
weighs about 6 lb., and is finely balanced. I 
used them years ago for snapshooting at things 
tossed up in the air. Rifle is improved now 
and a little heavier. Squirrels should be shot 
only with a rifle—C. A. 


Reloading Hornets 


Question: Recently I bought a tool for reload- 
the Hornet shell. I bought some Remington 
No. 6% primers, 46-grain Super-Speed bullets, 
and a canister of Du Pont No. 4227 powder. 
Please recommend some charges for 46, 40, and 
55-grain bullets. I have a Savage 19-H rifle 
and Weaver 29-S ’scope. Also, please compare 
this 4227 with the old 1204 and 2400.—/J. D., Pa. 


Answer: My B. & M. handbook gives the 
charge for the Hornet 46-grain bullet as 10 
grains 4227 Du Pont powder, for a velocity of 
2,410 foot-seconds. I presume the powder charge 
might be increased to 11 grains of this powder, 
but I have never done any loading with it. You 
might write Belding & Mull for the charge 
they would use of this powder in order to reach 
standard velocities or close to it. If you have 
a good scale, which you should have, I'd do 
some experimental work myself, beginning with 
the 10 grains advised, and increasing 2/10 grain 
to the load, until I reached 11 grains, if nothing 
happens in the way of expanding those cases. 
If a case does expand, then you cut back, even 
if velocities are reduced. About the other 
weights, 55-grain bullets would require a pow- 
der charge 1 grain less, and 40-grain bullet ought 
to withstand one grain more. I think you will 
be capable of doing the necessary experimental 
work, after receiving some advice from Belding 


& Mull.—c. A. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS “Milt Hicks pulled the trigger 
and POW!... that cabbage é 


turned to cole-slaw” 
A 


~ 
. 





2. “FLIPPED A DUMMY PENNY up, hit it with 
a Peters High Velocity .22. Talk about ac- 
curacy! With all due credit to Captain Milt 
Hicks, those Peters High Velocity .22’s are 
modern miracles of accuracy and power...” 


4. STRONG BRASS CASES of Peters High Velocity 
and their Rustless, non-corrosive priming ends the need of barrel cleaning. Ask your dealer 
for the Peters silver and black box. And have him show you the new... 





& 


“aA 
> -— 





Ml 






* 1.“I'VE SEEN some mighty fine shooting and 


some mighty powerful ammunition, but that 
exhibition put on by America’s crack shot, 
Captain Milt Hicks, was something to re- 
member! To demonstrate wallop, he tossed a 
cabbage in the air and with a Peters High 
Velocity .22 turned it into cole-slaw before 
you could blink an eye. Next, he...” 





3. CAPTAIN MILT HICKS will tell you, “For 
either plain or fancy shooting, you can’t beat 
Peters High Velocity .22’s. They’ve got the 
accuracy to knock the date right off a dime... 
and they pack enough power to drop any 
small game at long range.’’ You’ll like the... 


.22’s. They function smooth as silk ... 


5. REMINGTON “FIELDMASTER” Model 121 — the rifle 
Captain Hicks uses. It’s a slide action repeater . . 
long rifle cartridges, and even more shorts and longs. A grand 
rifle for target shooting, game, and general all-around use. 


- holds 14 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


GU POND 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 


High Velocity and Rustless are Peters Cartridge Division trade marks Keg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Fieldmaster is Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. by Remington Arma Co., Ino. 
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Shot Sizes for Wildfow! 


long. I loaded the big Greener with 52 
to 54 grains of Herco and 2% oz. of No. 2 


HE question of what size of shot is 

best-adapted to each game bird nev- 

er has been finally answered, and per- 

haps it never will be. When I was a 
youngster, we used No. 10 shot on the 
flooded meadows of the Missouri River, 
where, on a warm day in May, the snipe 
would get up in easy reach. Conditions 
have changed. Those flooded meadows 
are cornfields today, and the few snipe 
killed will fall to No. 7% shot. Perhaps 
the longer ranges make the larger sizes 
advisable, and possibly it is just a change 
of fashion. In those old days, many snipe 
shooters were armed with a 10 bore shot- 
gun. Today not one 10 gauge is seen ona 
snipe marsh in an entire year. 

It is pretty much the same in quail 
shooting. Some 40 years ago, soft No. 8 
shot were in almost universal use for 
bobwhite quail. One of the best market 
gunners I knew used No. 9 shot in a 10 
bore gun that weighed 7% lb. and had 
26-in. barrels. The barrels had been cut 
down to cylinder. He used black powder 
and brass cases, with about 1% oz. of 
shot. This man some- 
times killed 75 quail in 


nearly a mile wide. In 3 days, they killed 
one goose, which was brought down at 
100 yd. with buckshot. 

At that, the goose hunters did not be- 
come wedded to buckshot, because they 
had fired about 40 shots to bag that one 
old gander. That indicates where Sharpe 
and I would take separate roads. I would 
not care a whoop about killing a goose 
with one shot in 40 at 100 yd., but, if I 
missed one at 40 yd., I'd fairly paw the 
ground like a mad bull. 

I have tried too many buckshot loads 
at 40 yd. not to know why a goose might 
get through. At 60 yd., there is no cer- 
tainty that buckshot will hit a deer, and 
a deer is a good deal larger than a goose. 
Therefore, in selecting a load, I'd first 
pick out the bird I expected to kill, 
then the distance at which I could 
reasonably expect to hit him every time I 
held right, then the largest size of shot 
that tests showed would not let a goose 
through at the range I had selected. I'd 
verify this by shooting at a large sheet 
of paper, just to prove the pudding. 


shot. Shot at 80 yd., the pattern was 
round and even, and I took it that no 
goose and very few ducks could escape 
being hit. I believe that the big Greener, 
with the load I used, might go 10 yd. be- 
yond the 80, with a good percentage of 
the birds centered being killed. The 
Ithaca Magnum 10 is nearly as good, with 
its 2 oz. of shot, except that it kicks 
harder than the 14-lb. Greener did with 
its 2%-oz. load. 

After these guns, we come to the Super 
10, with its 1% oz., and the Magnum 12, 
with its like load of shot. Either of these 
guns should reach 65 yd. on geese, and 
perhaps 70 yd. at times. It is all a mat- 
ter of the quantity of shot, and the man- 
ner in which the gun handles them. As 
for the shot size, I dén’t consider any- 
thing larger or smaller than No. 2 for 
geese, regardless of the distance. 

It takes a good gun to shoot a 40 per- 
cent pattern at 60 yd., and the size of 
shot matters little, though small shot 

do fall off faster than 
large in pattern per- 








a day, in southern Illi- 
nois, and sold his game 
at 10 cents or less a bird. 
However, we seem to 
be getting away from 
the subject, which was 
what size shot to use Shot 
for various types of Size 
game. I have been going 
over Henry Sharpe's No. 2 
“Modern Sporting Gun- Ne. 3 
nery,” published in 1906. No. 4 
Sharpe was a great be- No. 5 
liever in large shot at No. 6 
the time this book was 
written, and still is. He 
says the best shot size 
for snipe—or at least 
the size he uses, and the No. 2 
size he has observed be- No. 4 
ing used by the best No. 5 
snipe shots in England No. 6 
—is No.5. A lot of Eng- No. 7'2 
lishmen do not agree 
with him. Probably they 
would shoot No. 7 or 6 
at snipe, English snipe 
being slightly larger No. 4 
than ours, and shot sizes No. 5 
smaller. That is, an No. 6 
English No. 7 shot is No. 7'2 
close to our 8’s. I have 
used No.6 shot for snipe, 
but any time I missed 
a bird beyond 40 yd. I 
was ready to swear that No. 4 
the big shot had passed No. 5 
all around him. No. 6 
An interesting princi- No. 7 
ple seems to govern No. 7 
Sharpe and probably a 


BALLISTICS TABLES OF WILDFOWL LOADS 


10 GAUGE 
(4% drams of powder, 1% oz. of shot) 


Initial velocity 


(foot-seconds) Muzzle 40 yd. 50 yd. 
1,548 18.2 9.4 8.2 
1,548 14.6 7.5 6.3 
1,548 11.2 5.7 4.7 
1,548 8.8 4.3 3.6 
1,548 6.6 3.1 2.6 

12 GAUGE 
(3% drams of powder, 1% oz. of shot) 
1,414 15.3 8.4 7.3 
1,414 95 5.1 4.2 
1,414 7.5 3.8 3.2 
1,414 5.7 2.8 2.3 
1,414 3.5 1.6 1.3 
16 GAUGE 
(3 drams of powder, | oz. of shot) 
1,366 9.0 45 4.2 
1,366 75 3.8 3.1 
1,366 5.0 2.7 2.2 
1,366 3.3 1.5 1.2 
20 GAUGE 
(2% drams of powder, | oz. of shot) 
1,424 9.6 5.0 4.2 
1,424 7.6 3.8 3.2 
1,424 5.7 2.8 2.3 
1,424 4.1 1.9 1.6 
1,424 3.5 1.6 1.3 


Energy in pounds each pellet 


centage. We usually cal- 
culate that the loss in 
percentage beyond 40 yd. 
is from 1% to 2 percent 
with each yard of travel, 
the lesser loss applying 
to big guns and big shot. 
A 10 or 12 bore gun, 
60 yd. shooting the standard 
7.0 load of 1% oz. of No. 
5.4 2 shot, 110 pellets in 
42 charge, should pattern 
3.1 77 pellets at 40 yd., and 
2.2 44 at 60, taken in a 30- 
in. circle. We might ac- 
cept those 44 shot as the 
minimum pattern for 
geese. 
6.3 Now we come to Mag- 
3.6 num loads, 1%-oz. shot 
2.7 charges. In such a 
2.0 charge, we would have 
1.0 143 pellets. These Mag- 
num guns, both in 10 
and 12 gauge, are sup- 
posed to throw 80 per- 
cent patterns, which 
5 would imply a count of 
6 114 shot in the same 30- 
8 in. circle at 40 yd. At 60 
0 yd., the pattern should 
hold 79 shot. A further 
loss of 15 percent would 
leave a pattern contain- 
ing 68 pellets at 70 yd., 
6 provided the guns did 
7 pattern 80 percent at 
9 standard range. If the 
3 guns shot no better than 
0 the usual 70 percent, 
there would be only 100 








good many others. To 

his way of thinking, No. 

6 shot, in a choked gun, will kill ducks 
very well up to 40 yd., but, if the distance 
is greater than 40 yd., then you should 
shoot 5’s. At 50 yd., use 4’s; ‘at 60 yd., use 
B, or BB; at still longer ranges, use AA 
or SG, a sort of miniature buckshot. 
Sharpe says he has killed ducks and 
geese with these big shot at 100 yd. With 
him, the longer the range, the bigger the 
shot should be. That sounds reasonable. 
However, I knew a couple of goose 
hunters who went up the North Cana- 
dian River in Oklahoma to shoot Canada 
geese. This is an open, sandy stream, 


88 


Now, the size of shot that will have 
enough remaining energy in each pellet 
to kill a goose at 60, 70, or 80 yd. is the 
regular goose shot, No. 2, running 88 pel- 
lets to 1 oz. That is a 20 bore load, and, 
while a good 20 might kill a goose at 60 
yd., there is no certainty that the big 
bird would not be merely crippled. A 12 
gauge with 1% oz. would do the work 
more reliably, being a 75 percent gun. 

The best-shooting gun I have tried out 
for pattern was an outlawed 8 bore. This 
was a Greener with 34-in. barrels. It 
weighed 14 lb., and took shells 3% in. 


shot in the circle at 40 
yd., 60 at 60 yd., and 45 
at 70 yd., indicating that what a stand- 
ard 70-percent gun will do at 60 yd. the 
80-percent gun achieves at 70. 

A 16 bore, loaded with 1% oz. of No. 2, 
would have 99 pellets in the charge, and 
should pattern 69 at 40 yd., falling off to 
42 shot at 60. A 20 bore, 70-percent gun, 
with 88 shot in charge, should place 61 
shot in the circle at 40 yd., and 36 in 
circle at 60. This would indicate that the 
20 bore was no better than a 50-yd. goose 
gun. Of course, the Magnum 10 with 2 
oz. of shot, would be superior to all these. 
Having 176 shot (Continued on page 89) 
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Shot Sizes for Wildfowl 


(Continued from page 88) 


in charge, it would pattern 140 shot at 40 
yd., and at 80 yd., 56. 

This brings us to the striking energy 
of various sizes of shot, at varying dis- 
tances. Some sizes of shot have plenty 
of remaining energy until the pattern 
fades out, while smaller sizes retain pat- 
terns after the energy has dropped too 
low for geese. It is assumed that 3 lb. of 
striking force in a pellet will kill geese; 
2 lb., ducks; and 1 lb., smaller birds such 
as quail and doves. The accompanying 
table gives the ballistic figures for wild- 
fowl loads, from 40 to 60 yd., taken from 
Du Pont circulars by Wallace Coxe. 

Certain facts can be read from this 
table. For example, the 10 gauge, with 
15% oz. of most shot, apparently retains 
enough energy in each pellet to kill 
geese at 60 yd. Even No. 5 shot strikes 
the theoretical 3 lb. to the pellet at that 
distance, though few of us would trust 
No. 5’s beyond 40 yd. No. 6 shot fall be- 
low the required pellet energy beyond 
40 yd. The big shot demands a heavy 
charge to retain density of pattern, 
hence the tendency of our gunmakers to 
build guns for heavy loads is correct. 


HE heaviest load given in these tables 

for 12 gauge is 1% oz. of shot, backed 
by 3% drams of powder. The heavier 
1% oz. Winchester-Western load is not 
given, which doesn’t prevent it from be- 
ing the best load in 12 bore. However, 
we have given the table as Du Pont fur- 
nished it. The striking energy of a pellet 
of No. 2 shot never falls below 6.3 Ilb., 
but this size of shot will drop out in ordi- 
nary 12 bore loads through lack of pat- 
tern long before the energy fails. No. 3 
shot also retain sufficient energy to kill 
at 60 yd., but not much farther. No. 4 
also retain 3 lb. of striking force to 60 
yd., along with, of course, a more dense 
pattern, but there is nothing gained by 


using 4’s on geese in a 12 bore. It is 
really a duck load, as are 5’s and 6's. 
No. 6 shot retain sufficient energy to kill 
ducks at 60 yd., but those of us who 
have shot a good deal mentally reduce 
the range to about 55 yd. The 7% shot 
size is given as indicating how far this 
shot might kill small game, but it takes 
a mighty good gun to kill quail or doves 
at 60 yd. 

Muzzle velocity in the 16 gauge has 
been permitted to drop off to 1,366 foot- 
seconds, load being 3 drams and 1% oz. 
Presumably, this was to maintain pat- 
terns. However, Remington has an 
equivalent load of 3% drams of powder, 
which should bring the muzzle velocity 
up to 1,400 ft. Shot sizes in the 16 are 
changed to 4, 5, 6, 74%. Thus, it is pretty 
evident the 16 was not regarded as a 
goose gun in the first place. No. 4 shot 
are supposed to retain enough energy 
to kill a goose at 60 yd., though some of 
us would be skeptical. From the table, 
No. 5 shot should kill a goose at 40 yd., 
which might happen, because the pat- 
tern would be dense enough to hit the 
neck and head. No. 6 shot would do the 
same thing, if we hit the same vital 
spots, but few would trust a goose load 
that had to be so placed. The whole 16 
bore table shows that the charges are 
intended for ducks and not geese. The 
duck is a much smaller bird than a Can- 
ada goose, and I'd prefer 5’s or 6’s for 
ducks, because of the denser pattern. 
Except in a bad wind, the 7% shot should 
hit a duck at 60 yd., but killing him 
would be another story. 

The 20 bore load is 2% drams and 1 oz. 
So far as I am concerned, this is the 
standard 20 bore load. If I had to use 
less shot, I would not own a 20 bore gun. 
This table applies to duck and quail 
shooting, as well as snipe, woodcock, 
grouse, rabbits, squirrels, and like game. 


The 4’s, 5’s, and 6’s should kill ducks at 
45 yd., often at 50 yd. I have noticed in 
dove shooting that the majority of pass- 
ing birds would be dropped at 50 yd. 
with No. 7% shot, occasionally at 55 yd., 
if the shooter cared to take chances. 
Some men hold better with a 20 gauge 
than with any larger gun, while some re- 
quire weight to steady them. From 
choice, I use no shot heavier than No. 6 
on crows, hawks, ducks, and rabbits. 

If I had my choice in loads, I'd shoot 
only No. 2 and 3 shot on geese, according 
to the amount of shot in the charge. For 
ducks, I’d use Nos. 4, 5, and 6, with 
nothing larger, unless the gun threw 2 
oz. of shot, where No. 3 shot has shown 
an ability to kill at 80 yd. This 80-yd. 
shooting demands a specialist in holding 
and lead. It is a great game if you do 
not tire of missing.—Chas. Askins. 


Outdoor Life Plaque Winner 


ISS FRANKEE LAIDLAW of 
M Miami, Florida, won the OUT- 

DOOR LIFE silver plaque for the 
outstanding angling achievement of the 
99-day Metropolitan Miami fishing tour- 
nament ending April 16. This is a perma- 
nent trophy, donated by this magazine 
for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in big game fishing. About 124,000 an- 
glers competed in the tournament. 

Miss Laidlaw won the award with a 
successful battle of 55 minutes with a 
tarpon weighing 102% lb. Her catch was 
made with the lightest type of plug- 
casting outfit. 

Honorable mention was won by Geof- 
frey R. Mellor of New York City, who 
achieved a new Atlantic record with a 
585-lb. blue marlin on a 24-thread line; 
Robert C. Mankowski of Los Angeles, 
Cal., who took a 146-lb. blue marlin on 
9-thread line—the first blue marlin ever 
caught on Catalina light tackle; Ralph 
J. Mills, Chicago, Ill., with a 141-lb. white 
marlin on 12-thread line; and Mrs. Paul 
Pigott, Seattle, Wash., with a 508-lb. blue 
marlin on 36-thread line, 
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YOUR GUN'’S SINGLE BARREL WITH 
THIS LIFETIME POLY-CHOKE EQUIP- 
MENT RENDERS NINE-GUN SERVICE! 
SEND COUPON NOW FOR IMPOR- 
TANT FREE BOOKLET ON GUNS AND 
POLY-CHOKE—GET FREE GUN BARREL 
PACKING CASE, TOO! WRITE 
TODAY TO BE PREPARED TO. 
MORROW! 























FIND OUT HOW TO MEET 
ALL KINDS OF SHOOTING 
CONDITIONS * WITH ONE 
GUN © YOUR OWN FAVOR. 
ITE GUN @ 


™ POLY-CHORE C0, 2000 Za 


DISTRIBUTORS — SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis, Mo 








THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 

190 Franklin Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Please send me free your colorful descriptive booklet in colors— 
9 GUNS IN ONE—which 30,000 Poly-Choke shooters have 
found invaluable as an aid to better shooting. 
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BINOCULARS 


Zeiss has consistently led the field in Binocu- 
lar improvements. For example, recent addi- 
tions to the Zeiss line include a_ binocular 
that has the largest field of view ever attained 
by a 6- or 8-power glass . . . Another new 
model offers 20% greater luminosity than 
standard 7 x 50 night glasses. 

Sixteen fine models in a wide price range 
are now available. When you select a Zeiss, 
you get not only the latest in design and 
construction, but exactly the type of glass 
for your particular needs. 


Ask your dealer. Write for Booklet. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
om ep an, Bee Vem poet +e CRE) 





IDEAL 
Lubricator & Sizer No. 1 


Quick. clean. convenient for 
accurate bullet 
Ideal Lubricant. All Popular 
Bullet Moulds. Samples 4c. 
Illustrated, 313445, 32 S&W 
long 


NEW EDITION 
No. 33 HAND 
BOOK 
Just out. Revised. 
New tables. 160 
} Pages. SOc post- 
paid. Booklet 

Free. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 











© Being distant scenes close up in a jiffy. And for clear seeing be 
sure your telescope is an optically fine world-famous Wollensak, 
with money-back guarantee. 8-power (illustrated, wonderful value 
at $3.75) to 45-power ($47.50); at stores, or direct, postpaid (or 
co.D) @ WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Optical Co., 646 Hudson Ave., Rochester, New York 
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Hunting Accuracy 
(Continued from page 86) 


to get off three shots in 10 seconds, the 
test did show something of what can be 
done on standing game. However, it was 
a target and there was no meat or trophy 
involved, so the psychological factor was 
not present. The distances were deter- 
mined afterwards by pacing from my 
empty cartridge cases to the places 
where the targets had been. 

Shooting offhand at the neck, I hit 
twice and missed once at about 110 yd. 
with iron sights. With a ‘scope, I hit 
three times—twice in the neck and once 
high in the shoulder. At 185 yd., sitting, 
I made a very nice group with the ’scope, 
but when I switched to the receiver sight 
it enlarged to almost 12 in. Then, when 
I got up on my hind legs, I just about 
stayed on the sheep and that’s all. At 
what afterwards turned out to be ap- 
proximately 315 yd., I did about as well 
with iron sights as I did with the ’scope, 
and at something more than 400 I hit 
the sheep once and missed it twice. With 
the big gold-bead front sight, I doubt 
that I could have hit the cardboard at all. 

So there’s the story. I imagine it’s just 
about what an average fairly good shot 
can expect on standing game at un- 
known ranges. 

What does it prove—if anything? 

Well, I think it shows that a fairly 
good shot ought to hit standing game 
somewhere at around 300 yd., but that 
at 400 he has to be lucky to connect. With 
good luck all my 400-yd. shots might 
have hit the sheep. With bad luck, none 
of them would. Any shot at 400 yd. is 
putting things in the lap of the gods. 

Here's what I think a pretty fair shot 
should do: At 100 yd., if he is not winded 
or excited, he ought to be able to break 
a standing buck’s neck every time. At 
200, he ought to be able to put a bullet in 
the chest of a standing animal. At 300- 
yd.—if he can kneel or sit—he ought to 
be able to hit a deer solidly somewhere 
in the body, if the animal is standing or 
moving slowly. Beyond 350 yd., his 
chances of hitting the animal anywhere 
are not so good. If he’s lucky, he'll con- 
nect—if he isn’t, he won't. 


NE time, when I was hunting in 

Mexico, I had this point very clearly 
illustrated. I had been up on a mountain 
after sheep and was coming down empty- 
handed in the evening when I saw a big, 
desert mule deer feeding far below me. 
I estimated that he was somewhere be- 
tween 350 and 400 yd., sat down, wrapped 
up in a sling, held a bit over his back, 
and touched it off. The buck went down 
in a heap. 

Two days later I had an almost inden- 
tical shot at a big ram. Unlike the buck, 
it had seen me, but it was standing 
stock-stil, silhouetted against the sky 
line—again somewhere between 350 and 
400 yd. away. I had all the time in the 
world, and I took it. But when I shot, 
the ram tossed his head and bounced 
over the ridge out of sight. I came close, 
but I didn’t hit him. A few inches one 
way or another might have got that ram, 
but it wasn’t my day. 

Now, I know that many a head of big 
game has been killed at more than 400 
yd. I've killed a few myself. On a Mex- 
ican deer hunt in 1935, my wife killed a 
white-tail buck at 600. The animal was 
running, and so far away that all I could 
see, even through a ‘scope, was a little 
white speck of a tail. On my wife’s fifth 

(Continued on page 91) 
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NOSKE’S new SCOPE 
For Long Range Shooting 


Price NOW $48.00 


4% 


THE HUNTER, a new 2'/2X 
THE SNIPER, a new 4X 
Two new Type scopes with all the practical Noske 
advantages, plus the new NOSKE ELEVATION DIAL 
(up to 1000 yards). 

Send 3c Postage for complete catalogue 

7 N K 756 El Camino Real 

. San Carlos, California 
When you visit the San Francisco Fair, come 22 
miles South and call on us. 
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SIMPLIFIED 


Astronomy 
for Amateurs 


This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the won- 
ders of the heavens, 
clearly explains the 
chief principles of as- 
tronomy, and their 
fascinating applica- 
tions, by means of 
simple “stunts,”’ or ex- 
periments,usingevery- § 
day objects. othing 
formal, “highbrow,” or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy * 
astronomy at home. 

Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, 
how the sun travels north and south, why summer 
is hot and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a per- 
manent star chart, how to predict the position of 
the planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, 
how the moon causes tides, how eclipses are pre- 
dicted, how ships find their latitude and longitude, 
how to make a sextant, how to find the latitude 
and longitude of your home, how to find true 
north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified 
diagrams for making and mounting your own 
astronomical telescope. 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don’t hesi- 


tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 
You pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents post- 
age when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not 
entirely satished with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 





OUTDOOR LIFE. Dept. 69, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- 
man $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
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and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
send $1.00 with order.) 
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Hunting Accuracy | 
(Continued from page 90) ail 

shot the buck went down with both 
front legs broken—the longest, goofiest, ee REA CH OU7_ 
damnedest shot I’ve ever seen made. 

What does it prove? Nothing, except 
that the little woman was powerfully a 
lucky that day. Otherwise she might 


have shot at that buck for a week with- | — 
out hitting it. On the same trip, two days J 
later, I killed a midget Sonora white-tail F 200 rds Wo 

buck at about 350 yd. with one shot. Half qm f JS or ose ad 
an hour after that I missed two shots, 

one at about 50 ft., not yards, and an- 22 H Oo R N ET 


other at 75, at a big buck running 
through the brush. I didn’t get him un- IDEAL FOR WOODCHUCKS, SQUIRRELS, CROWS, 


til he foolishly ran across a canyon and AND SIMILAR GAME AND VERMIN 
gave me an open shot. , . ° 
My notion is that anyone who can con- The .22 Hornet bullet streaks 2,650 extremely flat trajectory simplifies es- 


nect with 50 percent of his shots on feet per second at the muzzle! 1,175 feet _timating elevation and thrills you with 
bounding deer in thick brush, at any dis- per second faster..almost4timesmore accurate hits at Jong range. Now you 
tance, is pretty good. In the cross-canyon energy ..than the fastest .22 rim fire have a choice of three attractively 
shooting of the West, in relatively open cartridge bullet! It brings you within priced Savage Rifles chambered for 


country, a good shot ought to hit running fective range of all small animals. It his rerf . : . 
deur with Walt tie chete of 300 ya. At effe g imals. Its this powerful, inexpensive cartridge. 


between 250 and 300 yd. in open country, 
a fairly good shot ought to be able to 
land one shot in three or four. I know 
that, if I have time to empty a magazine SAVAGE MODEL 219 = 375 








at a buck at that distance, I can nearly -22 Hornet Single Shot cs 
always get him, no matter how high he At last! A real low-priced rifle for the .22 Hognec! Li 
is jumping or how fast he is running. in Saas Modern, streamlined stock and fore-en 
All my friends who are experienced hunt- selected American walnut. Automatic ejector. 
ers can do about the same—often a bit 
better. 

When you are shooting at running 
game, the requirements are the same as SAVAGE MODEL 23-D 
in other sports demanding split-second .22 Hornet “‘Sporter”, 6-Shot Repeater 
coordination. You must have an accurate : 

. : ‘ cig A real fine hunting arm. High speed lock. One-piece 
eye and you have to use good timing to stock and fore-end of selected American walnut. 
make hits. Also you must have your | 
share of luck tomake good on your shots. 


T SEEMS to me that every hunter ought | 
to test himself to see what he can ex- | 

pect of his shooting in the field. If he | i 

does, I think he’ll be convinced that the | —— SAVAGE MODEL 19-H 

tales of the expert who can break a .22 Hornet Target Rifle 

deer’s neck at 300 yd. every time are | Famous Model 19 super-accurate 

downright silly. I think he’ll even be | — acahyody Dy 3 836" |: F ve a 

skeptical about his own ability to drive a Pe cere click adjustments tie 

his bullets into the chest cavity of run- 

ning game. He'll find that, while he may 

do it often, he will sometimes miss the 


vital spot, and at other times he’ll simply scan, 
drill the air. 

After he has tested his shooting thor- 
oughly, I think he’ll decide he needs a 


rifle of adequate power. Even a .25/35 
or a .25 Remington will kill almost any 
animal on the North American continent, 
from a big mule deer on down, if the shot 











If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
hits within the chest cavity, breaks the | in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
neck, or hits the spinal column. But the newsstand, and read it. 


light rifles do not anchor game, if the in NEW ( |60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


bullets are poorly placed. The cool, ex- 
pert shot, who fires only at slowly mov- | «* A Used Glasses / | VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40E-00X 








r . : < ; . | Three telescopes i 
ing or standing game, at distances of not 4 : All Makes, Powers, | eae Se 


more than 150 yd., can get by with the ae aK Weights. Combination 10, 20, 0 | long range. Guaranteed to dis- 
& 40 powers pocket telescope | tant objects, people. s 


lighter calibers. a 
11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
On the other hand, an average shot po a a: reaueel. ” 


who cracks down on everything that BAUSCH 7 LOMB Box J = 
jumps ought to go to more power. Pick J. ALDEN LORING OWEGO.N.Y. 4 lene mnterenene. & American made, Prompt shipment 


a rifle with power enough to knock over _BROWNSCOPE CO., Det Dept. 2 26.5 cw. oTth st, New York. N.Y. 
your game if you hit it solidly anywhere. 


In the East, try a .348, a .33, or a .30/40. 

In the West, use a 30/06, a 270,a 30/40 | “Small Game” GUNS! 

with the 180-grain bullet, a 7 mm., a .257 - 

Roberts, or some such speedy cartridge, — TTT STOEGER GUN CATALOG No. 31 
with the explosive effect that turns your : : ; — WN. ¥. 1939 WORLD'S FAIR JUBILEE “00 











: Hi-S lard utomatie 22 \ & / 
bad shots into deadly ones. caliber Model “B . weg ES: ~ op uns, 79 PALES o00 ITEM 
Know your limitations and pick a rifle | | = on tri ages, 45 5" or 6%" barrel es Mina ns, Best a. 
which overcomes them. Forget the ex- | ch i : ckdialiah Scopes, 
: , P . 1.43 araet 2 ta Sealed ‘‘8’’-6” . | Tar- 
ceptional lucky shot and remember the | jj,, nee ee oo cal 9 shot 6” 3 ‘ —~- 1 ove. Cavets § Save ae Blanks, 
day-in-and-day-out average. If you do, §H&R“‘Sportsman’’ .22 eal. D-A. or $.A. 6” ‘ >» ne or stamps for forte St PAGE 
" , af ’ — ‘ WIN. Model 74 auto. rifle .22 short ca 5. XN 
you'll be fairer to yourself and fairer to WIN. Model 60-A tareet 8.8. .22 cal. "95 volume to America’s me. 
the game.—Jack O’Connor. STOEGER ARMS 'e 
: HUDSON SPORTING Goops co. d 507 Fifth Ave. (ar 4ana st.) New York, N. ¥. 
L-52 Warren St. (Free Catalog.) New York When ordering Catalogue, mention “‘Ow Life’ 
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Anniversary 
BOOK 


and 
GUN GUIDE 


Four colors, 28 pages, nearly 50 photographs. All guns beautifully 






illustrated, with full details. Valuable information on care of guns, 
how to measure a gun, and helpful hints. Send for it today—use 
coupon, if you wish—with 10c for postage-handling, to Hunter 
Arms Co., Inc., Dept. L6é9, Fulton, N. Y. (Paul S$. Linforth, 
Western Representative, 4 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) 
an a= aun ams a=e a= ae ae ae a oe ow ow oe ow oe — 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, INC. 





DEPT. Lé5, FULTON, N.Y., U.S.A 

Rush me your new Golden Anniversary Book and Gun Guide, 
Enclosed is 1oc in stamps or coin as postage-handling charge. 
NAME 

AbDDRESS 








HUNTER-MADE GUNS 


L.C. SMITH «© HUNTER * FULTON 
















STOP 
THE 

FASTEST 
ACTION 
WITH A 


WELTINI 







STREAMLINED 


With Coupled 
Range Finder 


All Modern 
Features 


Uses 35mm. Film /& 
36 Exp. per load ‘ 
Streamlined for beauty—designed for split 
second action. Has every wanted feature for 
perfect prize winning pictures. Write for 
catalog OL-539. It's free. 


BURKE G&G JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. Maoiso CHICAGO, 
















DIAL MICROMETER 
SIGHTS 


VAVER Sights consistent 
choice by tournament cham- 
— and professional hunters 
throughout the country make 
them your best bet for improving the 
accuracy of your rifle, 
VAVERS patented Dial Mi- 
crometer Action gives quick and 
accurate elevation and windage 
ustments in ponitive ‘4’ 
















clicks—are ruggedly construct- 
ed for hard use on range and 
kd. 

Series 28 Receiver Sights for Ul 
new Win. 75, also Win. 61, 62, 63, 69. and 72; all models Savage 
ei Rap 841A and 121A; Marlin 49; Stevens 416. Series 35 for 

in. 52, Rem. 37 

VAVER Multi-aperture Globe Front Sights for Win. 75, 52, 
Rem. 37. 

Write today for the FREE 
VAVER Sichir'¢ "ATALOG giv- 
ing complete detailed information 
on VAVER Duc icrom- 
eter Sights and Ac- 
cessor ives. 


VAVER SIGHT CO. 
- 4312 W. 24th Pi, CHICAGO. U.S a 
Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Life, Desk 69, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 


bring you complete supplies and instructions on how to 
make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 
a A +B. 


Alaska SLEEPING BAGS 






















Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED 
Warm, waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap 
72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for 
sleeping. Special features: Air mattress pocket, side wall 
head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Costs less than 
most wool bags! Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
Bag with Warm, NEW, Western Wool filling, regular 
$17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped C.O.D. Write for Circular. 





ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S W.HARRISONST.. PORTLAND. ORE 


Big Game and 
Vermin Rifles 


VERYBODY seems to want a ver- 

min rifle these days. Maybe shoot- 

ing men are so constituted that they 
follow a leader. A lot is being said about 
high-speed rifles in .22 caliber. Not- 
withstanding all the resistance we may 
have, that gets us, and we want one. 
Perhaps a great many more men are 
shooting woodchucks than are hunting 
deer, though I have some doubts about 
that. 

The high-speed .22’s began with the 
.22 Savage High Power, and it met re- 
sistance, even though it was a pretty 
fair deer rifle and fine for vermin. The 
cartridge was said to be inaccurate, 
though, later, similar cartridges were 
pronounced highly accurate by the same 
authorities. When the Savage .22 came 
out, we simply lacked a leader to carry 
us sheep with him. 

It might be that the 70-grain bullet of 
the Savage .22 High Power is the best 
deer killer of the lot to this day, but very 
few believe it. My idea of a .22 rifle would 
be about the same as the cartridge de- 
signed by Charles Newton, a .22 based on 
the '06 case, driving a 90-grain bullet at 
3,000 ft. That 90-grain bullet would drive 
through an elk, and I suspect it would 
hurt him before it got through. More- 
over, that 90-grain bullet would keep 
traveling. 

The .22 Hornet was the next cartridge 
to make its appearance. To my notion, 
it is the best cartridge of the lot. No 
question about its accuracy up to the 
distance at which wind drift sets in; no 
question about its effect on vermin up 
to 150 yd.; and no question about the 
moderate cost of the ammunition. Nor 
is there any question about the Win- 
chester rifle in which it is shot; about 
erosion or the burning out of rifle; or 
that it can be loaded down for squirrels, 
rabbits, and game we want to eat. And 
there is no question in my mind that 
the cartridge is past improving for the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

The next cartridge in line is the Swift. 
No doubt Halger, of Germany, was the 
father of this cartridge. He claimed 
that in his experimental work he had 
reached 6,000 ft. of velocity. The Swift, 
with a 48-grain bullet, or any other bul- 
let for that matter, is a very accurate 
cartridge, probably the best vermin 
cartridge obtainable. The accuracy is 
given at 500 yd., which probably is the 
limit. In practice, accuracy begins to 
suffer somewhere between 200 and 300 
yd., according to weather. As other 
light-bullet cartridges likewise suffer, 
my opinion holds that this is the best 
cartridge obtainable for such game as 
woodchucks, and is nearly as good on 
coyotes. 


TS flat trajectory helps. This is 1.3 in. 

high over a 200-yd. range and 3.2 in. 
high over a 300-yd. range. Velocities 
drop to 3,490 ft. in traveling 100 yd., and 
striking force from 1,830 to 1,300 foot- 
pounds. Beyond 100 yd., the remaining 
velocity is not given. 

However, some of the figures, as giv- 
en, are a mystery to me. For example, 
the 48-grain Swift bullet loses 650 ft. in 
traveling the first 100 yd., but now we 
come to the 56-grain bullet, presumably 
with the same shape and point, which 
starts at 3,760 ft. a second, and loses 

(Continued on page 93) 
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VACATION 
THRILLS 
WITH A BINOCULAR! 


e@ At the World’s Fair, or any outdoor vacation, 
a Wollensak Prism Binocular magnifies objects 8 
diameters, brilliantly clear and sharp. Saves miles 
of walking, hours of 
time. Explore distant 
scenes from an arm- 
chair. Superior to any 
imported glass under 
twice its price. With 
leather case and straps. 
Money-back guarantee. 


omy $3975 
* Write for FREE BOOK! 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL (O., 744 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





8x30 





WOLLENSAK 


| 








OW: RADIO 

a Poserining 
BEAUTIFUL — PLASTIC — CABINETS 
“Midget radio fits your pocket or purse 


Weighs only 4 ozs. Smaller than ciga- 
—— rette package! Receives stations with 










clear natural tone. No Crystals to adjust 
—No Upkeep—only one moving part. 
*‘AUDIOPHONE” gives superior per- 
formance. Entirely New Patented Design. Has enclosed geared 
luminous dial for perfect tuning. Many owners report amazing 


reception and distance. 
NE YEAR GUARANTEE 

Sent complete ready to listen_with instructions for use in home, offices, 

hotels, boats, in bec , ete. Takes Only A Second To Connect—No 


tricity Ne ! 
SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only 2.99 plus postage on arrival 
or send $2.99 (Check, . O., Cash) and yours 
will be sent complete postpaid. A most unusual value. ORDER NOW! 


pai 
MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept. OL-6, KEARNEY, NEBR. 












aoyee ponder residue --- taepentes thoroughly — 
---removes rust -- prevents --- 
and polishes. ee eee 


MARBLES <SR°:, OIL 


Contains no acid-—-won't congeal. Does not gum or 
dry up quickly. 
3 oz. can, 39c Postpaid, 40c 
6 oz. can, 6Oc (Postpaid, 70c 
Sold by leading dealers or direct. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A158) 
S71 DELTA AVE. GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S.A. 


GIVES} 
TOPS « 











Bargain prices on new guns, revolvers 

rifles, ete. TRADE YOUR OLD GUN FOR 
A NEW ONE! ‘Time payments arranged! 

Unusually liberal allowance or TOP prices 
for guns, rifles, binoculars, cameras, etc 

Tell us what you have: what you want! Al! 
merchandise sent prepaid. EST. 1896 


FREE con a’ nine catator. 


A UAL Seay SOLOMON'S SPonrina cooDs 


/<TROPHIES 


Send your trophies to JONAS. . . Get correct 
body posture, and proper delineation of muscles 
— PLUS artisery and knowledge gained in years 
of experience in studio and field. Write for prices. 


JONAS BROS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Other Studios: Mt. Vernon, N.Y. and Seattle, Wash. 


WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This brand new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 69 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Big Game and 


Vermin Riftes 


(Continued from page 92) 


700 ft. in the first 100 yd. The thing 
doesn’t look logical to me. It is not to 
be disputed that the higher the velocity, 
the greater the air resistance, and the 
heavier the missile, the better it will sus- 
tain velocity. Yet the 48-grain bullet, 
with obviously greater air resistance, 
sustains its velocity better than does the 
heavier 56-grain bullet. Figures need to 
be amended, for light bullets, in the na- 
ture of things, do lose velocity faster. 
The trajectory of the 46-grain bullet is 
given as 4.5 in. over the 300-yd. range, 
for the 48-grain bullet, with the same 
initial velocity, as 3.2 in., and for the 
56-grain bullet, at 3,760 ft. muzzle veloci- 
ty, as 3.5 in. This shows the heavy bullet 
does sustain its velocity better, or it 
would not come within 0.3 in. of equal- 
ling the trajectory of the 48-grain, which 
has 4,140 ft. muzzle velocity. 

The Swift is undoubtedly the right 
cartridge for shooting woodchucks, coy- 
otes, foxes, hawks, and other varieties 
of vermin. A good many of us consider 
it a deer rifle as well. Me, I doubt it. 

It is to be seen from the ballistics fig- 
ures that the energy drops to 1,300 foot- 
pounds at 100 yd., which should kill 
deer. At 200 yd., energy would be little 
more than 700 lb., while 1,000 lb. of ener- 
gy have been held necessary in deer 
killing. At 300 yd., we have difficulty in 
working out the energy, but it is prob- 
ably around 300 foot-pounds. Compare 
this with the figures for a cartridge that 
has become obsolete, the .256 Newton 
140-grain bullet at 3,000 ft. muzzle ve- 
locity. Remaining velocity at 500 yd. is 
2,183 ft., remaining energy 1,484 foot- 
pounds. At 1,000 yd., the remaining 
velocity is 1,518 ft., and the energy 714 
lb., or about the same as the Swift at 
200 yd. Even at 1,500 yd., the remaining 
energy is 378 lb., or equal to the best of 
these .22 calibers at 300 yd. I am men- 
tioning the .256 merely as an example 
of what a big game rifle ought to be. 

The next two cartridges, along with 
the rifles, are the Winchester Zipper 
.219 and the Winchester Bee .218. Both 
rifles are lever-action. One of them, 
Model 64, apparently doesn’t differ much 
from the Model 71 Winchester, except 
for the 26-in. barrel, a length the Model 
71 also should have to prevent muzzle 
blast. The Zipper handles a 46-grain 
bullet at 3,420 ft. and a 56-grain bullet at 
3,100 ft., both with a muzzle energy of 
1,195 foot-pounds. I prefer the latter 
weight of bullet, as it seems to stand up 
to the wind better and seems to be a 
trifle more accurate at 200 yd. Men who 
favor bolt actions had some misgivings 
about this cartridge, but my own shoot- 
ing with it indicates an ability to shoot 
into a 2-in. ring at 100 yd., and maybe 
less than a 4-in. at 200. 

The Bee is simply the old Winchester 
.25/20, sized down at the muzzle to .22 
caliber, using a 46-grain bullet at 2,850 
ft. Rifle is called the Model 65, has a 
24-in. barrel, and is light. If hand-loaded 
down to about 2,400 ft., this would be a 
good turkey gun, as would the Hornet 
at the same speed or less. A man who 
bags a turkey wants to eat it. The 
standard cartridge with a 46-grain bul- 
let, has a striking force of around 830 
foot-pounds at 2,850 ft. The same bullet 
at a velocity of 2,400 ft. would have a 
striking force of 588 lb. at the muzzle, 
which is ample for turkey.—C. A. 
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In the chart above, (B) shows the visibility curve 
- of the naked eye; (C) is that of the eye looking 
through Ray-Ban glass. (A) shows how Ray-Ban’s special green 
tint eliminates all ultra-violet, most infra-red, how it transmits 
most of useful light. That’s the scientific reasoa behind the high 
visual efficiency and downright comfort to Ray-Ban wearers— 
why you'll want Ray-Ban for shooting, outdoor and sports wear. 
Eight handsome goggle styles (three are shown below) are avail- 
able from leading optical and sporting goods dealers. Interesting 
descriptive folder on request. Bausch & Lomb, 58 Lowell St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ray-Ban lenses in your prescription are available 
through regular optical channels 





Lyman 
6X-8X 


SUNIOR TARGETSPOT .. 


shooting at its best. Junior 
Remarkable light gath 
gre cate r accuracy 

or SX, $45 


. for Hunting & Target Shooting 


Write for free illustrated folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


ea FYePtece (4 
FOCUS 
oO 


scope sight 
sted optics 
Easy 


For small game and vermin enjoy 


Ta pentes + Bau ch & Lomb polaroid te 
Large field aim, 


' a - ims ime 
Excelle — tare elick_ mount. C omp 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT IN Al 


SCOPE SIGHT 


J 


One of the finest values we’ve ever 
produced and worth several times 
its price. Notice how closely it 
hugs the barrel — right down where 
you want it. Internal adjustments 
with patented ‘‘click’’ screws move 
cross hair reticule instead of whole 
scope tube. Entire reticule assem- 
bly moves along tube to bring 
cross hairs into best focus for your 
eye. Graduated ring sets elevation 
automatically 25 yds.to 100 yds. 

This one is a “honey”. It 
will increase your shooting fun 
and you'll get more game. 


* Slightly higher west of Rockies 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. PLEASE 
ENCLOSE 3c POSTAGE TO HELP COVER 





| WEAVER 
| MODEL 333 
with Type T Mount 
$775 
Other Models 
$4.75 to $36 








A SIMPLE turn 


of the eye piece of any Weaver Scope brings it into adjustment 
for YOUR eye—and « lock ring holds it securely in position. 
There's no blurring of the reticule, no change in sight alignment, 
no change in focus for various ranges. A valuable feature! And 
just one of many thot make the Weaver Scope outstanding. 
See it ot your sporting goods dealer's today! 


Write Dept. 6 for illustrated Folder and 


complete prices and specifications. 


for only 


ol 


4 power intemal 
Adjustment Scope 
Model SM4 


7 
NJ 
WEAVER 6a 


RIFLE SCOPES <s 


0. F. MOSSBERG « SONS inc. | El 








6006 GREENE STREET, ah HAVEN, ona.’ 


yo BIRDS 


< A, 
4 , 
Only combina- % $0 ie ; 


tion gun oii! and solvent 4 
that makes guns and fishing tackle m 
safe from rust. At your Sports Store. nae 
THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
12 L Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 
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Details of 1939 Novet Tournament 


HE May 
Skeet De- 
partment 


brought 

the great news 

that OUTDOOR 

Lire would 

stage another 

Novet skeet 

tournament 

this year. The amazing success of the 

1938 event—the biggest skeet tourna- 

ment ever held—created an enthusiastic 

demand for another. Nearly 500 two- 

man teams took part in OuTpoor Lire’s 

unique novice-veteran national shoot 
last year. 

To meet the demand of those who 
found last year’s tournament so stimu- 
lating and also to give those who missed 
out on the 1938 event a chance to take 
part in one of these outstanding skeet 
shooting events, OuTpoor Lire now gives 
you the rules for its 1939 competition. 


Two-Man Teams Shoot It Out! 


The 1939 Ovutpoor Lire Novet Skeet 
Tournament will be a two-man team 
shoot open to amateurs anywhere with- 
out entry fee. All that’s necessary is to 
enroll according to rules of the tourna- 
ment and to comply with the simple 
regulations. 

Each two-man team must be com- 
posed of a novice member teamed up 
with another shooter of unlimited expe- 
rience. The two must continue as team- 
mates throughout the tournament to 
qualify for prizes. This year the qualifi- 
cations of the novice member of the 
team have been made more liberal. In 
the 1939 Novet Tournament, the novice 
will be anyone who had never shot any 
part of a regulation round of skeet be- 
fore September 1, 1938. That means that 
all who shot as novices last year are eli- 
gible to shoot as novices again this year. 


Get Your Entry Blank! 


Entry blanks for the 1939 OuTpoor Lirz 
Novet Skeet Tournament are ready. Get 
yours now! Official shooting starts July 
Ist. The program provides that each 
member of a Novet team must shoot 100 
targets in the month of July; 100 targets 
in August; and 100 targets in September. 
The two team members must shoot on 
a regulation skeet field, with the official 
rules of skeet strictly observed, and un- 
der the supervision of a competent ref- 
eree who must attest that the scores 
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were made according to rule. 

There are no restrictions as to age or 
sex. Only members of OvutTpoor LiFE’s 
business or editorial staffs are excluded. 

There’s no entry fee. Fill out the cou- 
pon on page 96 and an entry blank and 
score sheets for the tournament will be 
sent to you. 


How to Enter the Tournament: 


1. Obtain official entry blanks from the 
Skeet Department of OuTpoor Lire, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Club sec- 
retaries can apply for enough blanks to 
cover all entries from their clubs. 

2. As soon as a two-man Novet team is 
formed, the entry form must be filled 
out, detached, and mailed to the Skeet 
Department, OutTpoor Lire, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Official shooting 
begins on July Ist. But entries mailed 
up to July 15th, will be accepted. Re- 
member, entries for the entire 1939 
Novet Tournament close on July 15th. 
There’s no entry fee required! 


How the Program Is Scheduled: 


EVENT ONE 


Anytime during July, 1939, each mem- 
ber of a properly entered two-man team 
must shoot 100 regulation skeet targets 
with a capable referee present. Team- 
mates must shoot at the same time and 
place. The referee must attest to the 
correctness of scores inserted on the 
form for Event 1. In all three Novet 
events, any two-man team may shoot by 
itself or with a squad of teams observing 
the official skeet rules in every way. 
Neither member of a two-man team 
shooting for an official score shall use a 
gun of larger bore than 12, use more 
than 1% oz. of shot, or shot smaller than 
No. 9. The novice member of the team 
must be one who never shot any part of 
a regulation round of skeet before Sep- 
tember 1, 1938. The report of Event 1 

scores must be made 
by August 15 on the 
proper form after 
the event has been 
shot. 


EVENT TWO 


In August every 
team which has com- 
pleted and reported 
Event 1 must shoot 
100 targets under the 
same conditions that 
governed Event 1. 
The Event 2 scores 
must be reported by 
September 15 to the 
Skeet Department of 
OvutTpoor Lire. Teams 
must remain intact. 


The same two who were paired in Event 
1, must shoot together as a team 
throughout the tournament. 


EVENT THREE 


For Event 3, each member of the team 
must shoot 100 targets during the month 
of September. The report of Event 3 

(Continued on page 95) 





TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE 


William Harnden Foster, 
Chairman, Andover, Mass. 
Fred P. Burns, Milton, Mass. 
Fitzhugh Catlett, Tulsa, Okla. 
Rod Cooper, Louisville, Ky. 
Alex H. Kerr, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Judge Oscar O. Efird, 
Winston-Salem, No. Car. 
Hugo Ehlenberg, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
R. W. Gaddis, Lincoln, Nebr. 
J. Clifton Green, Centerville, Md. 
Col. E. B. Hochwalt, 
Edmonds, Wash. 
Roy S. Johnson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James D. Long, Brimfield, Mass. 
Russell G. Merriman, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
A. G. Ormsbee, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Harold Siebens, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. C. Russell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dave Sklar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frank G. Traeger, 
Montclair, N. J. 
E. Field White, Hartford, Conn. 
Lawrence E. Williams, 
Washington, D. C. 
Ralph W. E. Winslow, 
Portland, Me. 
Ralph C, Wise, Wichita, Kan. 
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Details of 1939 


Novet Tournament 


(Continued from page 94) 


scores—which is the final one in the 1939 
OutTpoor Lire Novet Tournament—must 
be mailed before October 15, 1939. 

It is not necessary to shoot the three 
events of the tournament on the same 
grounds. But, in each event, the official 
rules and regulations of skeet must be 
observed and the report must be signed 
by the referee. 


Who Will Win? 


OvutTpoor Lire will award four specially 
designed silver medals to each club, as- 
sociation, or public shooting grounds at 
which 10 or more teams completed the 
tournament pregram. Two of these med- 
als will be given to members of the team 
making the highest total score in the 
three events. The other two medals will 
go to members of the team which showed 
the greatest improvement during the 
tournament. This improvement will be 
determined by comparing the total team 
score of Event 1 with the total team 
score of Event 3. 

Wherever teams are tied for total high 
scores or improvement scores, the club 
or association management must con- 
duct shoot-offs in rounds of 25 targets 
each until ties are broken. 

Clubs which can’t obtain sufficient en- 
tries from their own membership to 
qualify for prizes, can invite non-mem- 
bers to participate. Or else they can 
combine with other clubs which haven't 
enough participants to get into the 10- 
team class. Also, as was done last year, 
OvutTpoor Lire will group teams from 
clubs which fail to fill their quota with 
other teams in the same section so that 
all may share in the prize distribution. 


Big Club Prizes 


OvTpoor Lire will give a first, second 
and third prize—valued respectively at 
$100, $50 and $25—to the three club sec- 
retaries whose organizations had the 
largest number of teams completing the 
tournament schedule. 


Souvenirs for Everybody! 


To every shooter completing the 1939 
OvutTpoor Lire Novet Tournament pro- 
gram, whether a prize-winner or not, 
OvutTpoor Lire will present an attractive 
shooting-coat emblem as a souvenir. 


1938 Tournament a Success! 


The 1938 OvuTpoor Lire Novet Tourna- 
ment was a splendid success despite its 
late start and hasty launching. Despite 
the fact that last year’s tournament 
rules placed a strict interpretation on 
the term, novice, the number of entries 
was surprisingly large. This year, with 
novice requirements made more liberal 
and with more time to get organized, 
OvuTpoor Lire expects to see last year’s 
records broken. 


Still Plenty of Time to Enter! 


It’s still six weeks before tournament 
shooting starts. And it’s even longer— 
two months—before entry lists close. 

There’s plenty of time to get teams or- 
ganized. It’s up to you to make this a 
banner year in skeet. Send in your ap- 
plication!—Wm. Harnden Foster. 
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‘New Marlin 
mopeEL®l 







NOW FURNISHED ON 
Winchester M. 12, Remington Sportsman, M. 11, M. 31, 12-16-20 Ga, 
Savage M. 720 C, 726 C, 740 C, 12-16 Ga. 


Winchester, Remington and Savage now offer CUTTS COMPS 
installed at their factories on these popular repeating shotguns 


for FIELD AND SKEET SHOOTING 


with specially designed barrels. Comps and tubes are furnished in 
steel or aluminum alloy, the latter in bright or gunmetal finish. 
This announcement is of outstanding interest to those who are con- 
sidering new guns. Sporting goods dealers continue to arrange for 
installation of Cutts Comps on all other single barrel shotguns new 
or now owned by individuals, in 12, 16, 20, 28 and .410 gauges. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
















now py -6° 


25-SHOT .22 CALIBER REPEATER 


Accurate, trustworthy tubular magazine repeater. 
NEW improved feeding system; NEW thumb-con- 
trolled safety; quick-release trigger. Famous 
Ballard rifling. Short, long, long rifle cartridges. 


“Straight Shooting” 


booklet 


Interesting new 
firearms, FREE AT DeavEne. bo A. She Marlin Tirearms Co. 
4 WILLOW NEW HAVEN, i. CONN. 


postpaid for 6c stamps. Get yourcopy now! 
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rFIRST CHOICE™ 


|—in KNIVES 


| Byrd, Peary, Lindbergh 
and other famous names 
top the list of explorers 
and sportsmen who 
know that -- 


a2 maTOMATIC 
New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 













Knives give the utmost in persica an 
faction. No. we? “ah in. blade 







$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for | =, 4 in. blade, $1 . Prices inc shake al sheath. yy 
.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. | Dealers or direct. Write for atalog. pam pr. (A-l 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. | Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. laaatone, Mich: UneaAe 





8-MILE RANGE—HighGrade | 


BINOCULARS | FREE! GUN CATALOG 










10 Days’ Free Trial $A.75 | 

Prepaid or C. O.D 

tap & Straps included Selecte d LY Bargains in Guns, Scopes, Sights, 

Sten Mower caretein aveuah Gasaee} Reloading Tools. A-1 Gov't. Slings 0c, Swiv- 

sleet wide verfect file id i , visi e | els 3 (Discontinued) Merit Peep Sight Dises 
Powerful accurate lates t 1939 fe atures Pupillary a ‘just $1.45. ¢ ple ote Stock Hi-Standard Pistols. HER- 
me ent Center focusing. Ideal for Hunting, etc. Big Value. If a oene ree yed Gnegete Noting Tastee Sep 

satisfied after 10 days trial, money refunded. Order Today! « —— son J 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-), Seattie, Wash. 








BENNER & CO., B-14, Trenton, N. J. | 








If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 


in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 












EVERLIVE 
DOWN 


‘ROBE 






Sleep ina Warm woop 














Get Your Choice 


y OU’ tell the world you enjoy your nights of 6 Styles 

— y 4 4 to getting a _draftproof, dependa Best-ever all around sleeping equipment for 
bly warm Woods Sleeping Robe that is right for camp on fishing trips, canoe cruising, mountain- 
your climate. Insulated with Woods Everlive eering, pack-and-saddle trips and for trailer or 


cabin use. Extra light weight. Easy to pack. 
Price range $18.00 to $63.50. Ask your dealer— 
proof designs, all permitting body moisture to or order direct. No shipping charge in U.S. Free 
escape hygienically. All styles easy to dry-clean. catalog on request. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 3910 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


retains natural body heat, ex 
cludes cold. Water-repellent cover. Six draft 


waterfowl down 


In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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A REAL PRECISION 
POCKET FIELD GLASS 
- BAUSCH & LOMB 



























© Here at last is the answer to the 
demand for a fine field glass, with wide 
field of view, high light gathering 
power and a brilliant sharp image, but 
yet light in weight and of true vest- 
Full 3 power, flattened 


1)50 







pocket size. 
wide field, bakelite body, 
complete with leather case. 
All American made. At 
your dealer's, or postpaid, 


Bausch & Lomb field glasses 
and binoculars are $16 to $132. 
Write for catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


















HUNTERS! 
a 
Greater Gun Values 
Dealers in Winchester, Colt, 
Smith & Wesson, New & Used Guns 
Send For Our Bargain Catalog. 


Lowest prices on all fishing 
tackle and supplies. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 




















“ACCURATE SHOOTING WITH CHAMBERED AIR 


BENJAMIN AIR PISTOLS 
WITH LEVER HAND PUMP | 


NEW 1940 MODELS EASY TO PUMP 
. for practice firing 

















it You A have 
x yb y of fun with this target gun 
es! least expense for qmenant- 
t apie, power 
pending on AIR PRESSU RE_ 
a a maximum veloc 


and ac 


Ee ono ane and practical in- 


' ors or campin ad, hing 
ae 2 We Lice >a 
Sin, ~l—y~ ice Mor Peuets 8. omptet B See oe 
ter 


30% 00. 






uracy up to 15 yards. 






ae 7" Fd Ay Free LE it ~ 
for samples of ammu- 





quested. Enc 
nition. WRITE TODAY. 


_BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO.,8 











+820 Marion St., St.Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 















CL -EAN the barrels with 
4Hoppe’s No. 9 and 
Patches — prevent sum- 
mer rust. Good to re- 
move leading or metal 
fouling. Lubricate work- 
ing parts with Hoppe'’s 
Oil. Never gums. Fine 
too for fishing reels. At 
your dealer's. For sam- 
- of No. 9 send lode. 

»%klet on Gun Protec- 
tion—FREE. Writetoday. © 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. Sth St., Phila. Pa. 
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847 LOMB PARK ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














NOVET TOURNAMENT AT A GLANCE 


Open to two-man teams, anywhere in the world, without entry fee. 


One member of each team must be person who before September |, 
1938, never shot any part of a round of skeet. 


. No stipulation as to age or sex of contestants. 


. Both members of a team must be amateurs. 


. Entry must be made on official form. Entries close July 15, 1939. 


. All contestants must complete program of three events to be eligible 


16. 
17. 


. In all matters concerning the compilation of submitted scores 


for prizes. 


Event | (100 targets a man) must be shot by July 31, 1939, and report 
made on official form before August 15, 1939. 


. Event 2 (100 targets a man) must be shot between August | and 


August 31, 1939, and report made on official form before September 
15, 1939. 


Event 3 (100 targets a man) must be shot between September | and 
September 30, 1939, and report made on official form before Octo- 
ber 15, 1939. 


. Contestants must shoot all events as a team and in accordance with 


official rules of skeet. 


. All shooting must be witnessed and scores attested by a competent 


referee. 


. No contestant shall use a gun of larger bore than 12, use more than 


I'/g oz. of shot, or shot smaller than No. 9. 


. Contestants may shoot the events at any skeet club or public shoot- 


ing field, and need not shoot all events at the same grounds. 


. Silver medals will be awarded by OUTDOOR LIFE to the members of 


the high-scoring team in each locality in which ten or more teams 
complete the tournament. 


. Silver medals will be awarded by OUTDOOR LIFE to the members 


of the team showing the greatest improvement-during the tournament 
in each locality in which ten or more teams complete the program. 


All ties shall be shot off in rounds of 25 targets. 


Special prizes of the value of $100, $50, and $25 will be awarded to 
the three club secretaries or shooting-grounds managers at whos 
fields the largest number of teams shoot the entire program. 


. Shooting-coat emblems will be presented to all contestants who com- 


plete the tournament. 


the dis- 
tribution of prizes, and interpretation of the rules of the tournament, 
the decision of the Skeet Department of OUTDOOR LIFE shall be 
final. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW 


Skeet Department, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Kindly send me ..........csscssseseeeee 


Novet Skeet Tournament. 
















entry blanks for the 1939? OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Shoot Better at Skeet With 
HOICE IN CHESTE 


CHOICE IN ANB 


Look for the 
Winchester trade 
mark on every box 


Your Gun 
too, for Better 
~ Fast Upland Shooting 


OUR success in the snappy, constantly thrilling year-’round sport of skeet shooting— 

and in fast upland game shooting with the same gun—is plenty of reason for you, too, to 

get yourself a Winchester Skeet Gun. One that precisely suits you. And that particular gun 

—your ideal team-mate for split-second accuracy—is today easier to find than ever before. 

Standard Winchester Skeet Guns are furnished i in a range of models, gauges, styling, 

weights and dimensions which enable you to practically duplicate custom built selection, 
at a stock model price. 


In Model 12 Repeater, choice of 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges. In the 1938 National Skeet Tourna- 
ment, at Tulsa, Model 12 and Model 42 Repeaters won the High-over-all Championship. Model 12 


Your Skeet Shells 


In 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges, 
buy Winchester Ranger Skeet 
Loads, for uniformly full ve- 
locity and target-powdering 
balanced pattern. In .410 
buy Winchester Super Speed 
Skeet Loads—also furnished 
in 28 gauge. All five sizes 
have clean, dependable 
Staynless priming — no rust 
or cleaning worries. 


in 28 gauge also won the National Small Gauge Championship. (In trap style, 12 gauge, winner of 
the Grand American Handicap, blue-ribbon trap shooting classic, at Vandalia.) 

In Model 21, choice of 12, 16 and 20 gauges and stock with straight grip as shown or pistol grip. 
Like Model 12 extensively successful in 1938 skeet shooting as was the trap style in trap shooting. 
Widely popular for its outstanding all-around superiority in the double-gun field. 

In the Model 42 Repeater, .410 bore only. Dominantly successful in club, state, regional and 
national competition. Styled similarly to Model 12 and furnished in wide range of choice except for 
gauge and rib; not made with ventilated rib. 

See your dealer about the Winchester Skeet Gun you want to better your enjoyment of shooting. 


/ 


Winchester _Repeatin Arms Co. 
Division of Western Ca 


New Haven, Conn. U- ty 


Send me Free the 56-page Winchester Pocket roe 


and the Winchester Shot Shell folder. ADDRESS 
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HE fixed camp, so named 

because it is not moved 

for the duration of the 

camping pericd, is often 
a welcome change from the 
makeshift one-night camps 
used by hikers, canoeists, and 
motor campers. Because they 
are more permanent, fixed 
camps permit many conveni- 
ences to be included, thus 
making more time available 
for purely recreational activi- 
ties. The fixed camp is, there- 
fore, earnestly recommended 
to those seeking the utmost in 
outdoor rest, recreation, and 
enjoyment. 

Since transportation to the 
site of the fixed camp is often 
easy, the weight of your outfit 
need not be drastically limited. 
Instead of the 40-lb. pack that 
can be carried by the hiker or 
the 60 to 75 lb. possible for a 
canoeist, the fixed camper can 
often carry much more equip- 
ment, and so provide roomy, 
comfortable living quarters 
and the extra conveniences 
that speed up the routine of 
necessary work in camp 

A wall tent is suggested for : 
the fixed camp. This type has never 
been surpassed for comfort and room. 
It has doors at each end that are easy to 
enter and close. It can be opened wide 
to afford ventilation in hot weather, or 
closed snugly for winter camping. The 
wall tent is easy to pitch; the roof has 
ample slope to turn rain, and provides 
adequate headroom. 

Furthermore, the wall tent is not ex- 
cessively heavy, considering its capacity. 
The net weight of the 12 x 14ft. size, 
built of medium-weight fabric and with- 
out poles and stakes which can often 
be cut at the camp site, is around 50 Ib. 
Some 20 years ago, wall tents were 
heavier, depending upon heavyweight 
duck to shed water. Today the tents are 
completely treated with a waterproofing 
that allows the use of lighter, less ex- 
pensive cloth, thus saving the camper 
weight and money and giving an even 
greater degree of protection against bad 
weather. 

Large parties of campers will find it 
more convenient to use two or more 
moderately large tents than one over- 
sized tent. The single large tent may 
weigh and cost somewhat less, but it is 
always harder to pitch and manage. 
Small sizes are easier to pack, are better- 
adapted to the contour of the ground, 
are safer in high winds, and give more 
privacy. It is easier, too, to find poles 
for a tent of moderate dimensions. 

I do not recommend wall tents larger 
than 12 x 14 ft. Larger sizes’ must be 
heavily reénforced to stand the greater 
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The Tent for a Long Stay 





aie 


A wall tent with wooden floor, protected by an extending fly, makes an ideal shelter for the permanent 
camp. Deck chairs, a gasoline stove, cupboards made from boxes, and folding furniture insure comfort 


strains and their peaks must be carried 
very high to give the roof the needed 
slant. Campers are often tempted to 
overcrowd a large tent beyond the limits 
of health and comfort. No more than 
four campers should sleep in one tent. 
Two persons find the 9 x 9-ft. or 9 x 12-ft. 
tent very comfortable in fixed camping. 
Four persons can live comfortably in the 
12 x 14-ft. model. When more room is 
required, it’s best to use an extra tent or 
tents. If two wall tents are used, ar- 
range one for sleeping, the other as a 
combined kitchen and dining room. Sev- 
eral tents pitched about a central camp 
fire make a very convenient layout. 
When you buy a wall tent, be sure it 
has enough height in wall and peak. 
Some of the cheap grades are squat and 
unsatisfactory. Reduced height deprives 
the camper of headroom where it is most 
needed and appreciated. The roominess 
of a tent is not determined solely by 
ground dimensions. Some of the better 
tents are offered with either 3 or 3%4-ft. 
sides. The maximum height of wall is 
always worth the additional cost. While 
the space along the wall tent’s eaves 
can be utilized for cots and beds, which 
require less headroom, ample clearance 
is necessary for ventilation and dressing. 
Tents should be dyed a dark shade of 
green. Do not use plain white canvas. 
It permits too much early morning light 
to enter, makes it difficult to enjoy an 
afternoon snooze, attracts flies, and sil- 
houettes your activities to anyone watch- 
ing from outside. 
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A floor of matched boards greatly in- 
creases the livability of the wall tent in 
fixed camps. This floor prevents damp- 
ness, keeps out rodent pests, and enables 
you to close the tent more securely 
against flies, mosquitoes and wind. You 
can use metal camp furniture on the 
boards without damaging the floor as 
you might if it were cloth. The boards 
are quickly swept clean, and may be 
scrubbed if necessary. With such a floor, 
you can brace the tent rigidly and in- 
crease its headroom by almost a foot. 
Set the platform on blocks, stones, posts, 
or logs to keep it 8 to 12 in. above the 
ground. 

The air space below the floor should 
be left open. If walled in, the space will 
become damp and attract skunks and 
rats, which are very hard to dislodge. 

To provide extra headroom in tents 
with board floors, campers nail 12-in. 
boards around the edge of the platform 
and fasten the bottom of the tent to the 
top of these boards. This gives almost 1 
ft. of extra height to peak and eaves. The 
canvas can be fastened with wood bat- 
tens or you can drive nails halfway into 
the board and hook the tent grommets 
over them. This latter plan permits you 
to loosen one or more -sides and roll 
them up for additional ventilation. In 
this case, walls will have to be lined 
with mosquito screening, if insects in- 
fest the camp site. When the board is 
used to increase height, strips of canvas 
must be sewed on the bottom of tent 
doors so they close completely, unless 
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you leave the 12-in. sill in each doorway 
and risk stumbling over it. 

When laying out a board tent floor, 
first pitch the tent absolutely square, 
and measure the ground dimensions. 
Some models quoted as 9 x 12 ft. may 
actually measure 9% x 11% ft. The board 
floor should fit perfectly. If too small, 
wind and insects can enter; if too large, 
the canvas does not fit smoothly over 
the frame, and rain may leak inside. 

A fly, or added canvas roof, makes the 
fixed camp more comfortable in extreme 
weather. Throw the fly over a second 
ridgepole, placed 8 or 10 in. above the 
roof. This gives maximum insulation 
against a hot sun. The fiy should not 
touch the roof at any place. It can be 
made 6 ft. longer than the tent to pro- 
vide a sheltered porch where campers 
may cook, eat, or lounge. 

You have a wide choice of furniture 
and gadgets for the fixed camp. Folding 
furniture of wood, steel, and canvas is 
especially useful, being light, strong, and 
inexpensive. Each camper should have 
his folding cot fitted with a mattress pad 
of cotton or kapok. The latter material 
will probably absorb less dampness and 
give longer service under camp con- 
ditions. Mattress pads are preferable to 
blankets to insulate cots against drafts 
from the floor, as they are built to fit 
exactly. Pads with waterproof backs 
need not be packed in waterproof bags. 


HEN it is not practical to transport 

cots, beds may be spread directly 
on the tent floor. Air mattresses provide 
the greater comfort. During the day, 
such beds can be stacked on top of each 
other. If carefully handled, they need 
not be remade at night. 

Every camper appreciates some type 
of folding chair. It can be a light stool 
or a regular chair, with back rest and 
wooden arms, but, since you go camping 
to have a good time, carry the most 
comfortable chair possible. Reclining 
beach chairs are fine for lounging, but 
one with a supporting back is better 
for general camp use. 

If you don’t feel up to making your 
own table in camp, folding tables are 
available. Some are complete with legs; 
others are merely a roll-up top which 
you lay on a stand built of stakes and 
poles. The more tables you have, the 
better. One or two in the sleeping tent 
for dressing tables, and one for dining, 
and another for the cook are not too 
many. If your camp is far from a lake 
or stream, you can buy folding bathtubs 
which afford welcome enjoyment after 
a hot, active day. 

Storage room is usually at a premium 
and the shortage is especially noticed in 
fixed camping. Pack your utensils, bag- 
gage, and food in wood or fiber boxes. 
At camp, fit the boxes with shelves and 
stand them on end in the tent corners. 
Wooden boxes are easier to remodel, but 
harder to obtain. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to adapt the fiber type of container. 
The sides, top, and bottom of one or two 
of the boxes can be cut into shelves and 
fitted in the others. Shelves are an- 
chored by nails pushed through the box 
sides, one at each corner. These shelves 
hold a surprising weight if heavier arti- 
cles are kept away from the unsupported 
center. 

Also, some campers take ready-cut 
shelves of thin plywood, and strips of 
leather for hinges, and convert their 
boxes into cabinets with doors. 

An iceless refrigerator is easily made. 
All you need do is nail several wooden 
shelves to four upright strips, % in. 
thick, 1 in. wide, and 3 or 4 ft. long, and 
tack burlap to the back and sides. The 

(Continued on page 100) 
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“TEN YARDS AHEAD WAS DEATH” 


DEATH LURKS ON HIGHWAY FOR 
“SKY CINDERELLA,”” WAITRESS-HEROINE OF THE AIR 


a “Give me flying, I'm 
ground-shy,’ writes 
Gretchen Reighard, the 
famous “Sky Cinderella” 
of Mansfield, O., waitress, 
parachute jumper and 
GRETCHEN REIGHARD licensed glider pilot. 










‘I've had my share of close 

calls in the air, but my narrowest 
escape was on the highway! 
“I left Elmira in the rain after the 
National Glider Meet with 380 
miles to drive before morning to 
get back to work in Mansfield. 
My nerves were already shaky and 
I had to drive faster than was safe 
or I'd never make it. 


“As darkness fell it rained hard- 
er and harder. Solid sheets of rain 
dimmed my mud-splashed head- 
lights. The road was deserted. I 
was getting a swell case of jitters. 
But I gritted my teeth and drove 
on. I just bad to get back. 


“I swooshed down a hill, skidded 
the turn at the foot of it, and dimly 
made out a sign ‘Bridge Ahead.’ 
Then I saw the end of the bridge. 
In the diffused light of my head 
lamps the road looked all right. 


“But just to make sure, I rolled 
down the window and poked my 
flashlight out...and my heart 
nearly choked me! Ten yards of 
wet planks be- 
tween me and 
Kingdom Come! My flashlight showed me the jagged end of 
that broken bridge, and none too soon. The raging creek had 
washed away the whole center span! ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED 
batteries had saved me from many a broken leg in night 
jumps, but this time they went the whole way. From now 
on I’m sticking to batteries that stick to me. 


(Signed) Sutch~ Reigharde” 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, WN. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide (Tal and Carbon Corporation 































Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 





508 y norte pipes, 91 high grade tobaccos, | 


pouches, racks, humidors, and pipe gadgets from al 





tll ‘Your P ag 3 bey aL: “4 He ~ Bi, - cat =. ny kle strap holds boot in place, and also 
cts as ank 

bodtha on oes 1 illustrations! a ip CCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Goke 

sae an wcags gh adbenoggpns Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure bilan 


save money— We are the largest nee pur > and Footwear Catalog 


nae Send’ Yor FREE GOKEY COMPANY 
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WEEK-END! 


Have real fun the year ‘round! Visit 
interesting places. Explore out-of- 
the-way spots. Meet new people. Go 
spring, summer, fall and winter. With 
a new Schult Trailer the cost is amaz- 
ingly low! All the luxury of a modern 
hotel suite plus the privacy and com- 
forts of home. Temperature Control, 
electric refrigeration, showers. Every 
modern convenience. Quantity-pro- 
duction, low prices. See your 
Schult dealer, or write for catalog. 
SCHULT TRAILERS, INC. 
Dept. 1206 ELKHART, INDIANA 


White 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 
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RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry 
trusses that gouge your flesh 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in 
stant increased support in case of strain. Cannot 


along with old-fashioned 
press heavily on 


slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page. cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names of 


neighborhood. Write: 


grateful patrons in your 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Cluthe Sons, Dept. 34, 














—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order 


N SUPPLY CO%, 


Formerly Army & Navy Supply Co 
4730 Lester St. Richmond, Va.© 


Enjoy the OPEN, ROAD 
Ej hg OPEN ROAD 


poll the pleas- 
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Don't let confused directions 


ure of motoring. You always know the right 
road with the Hull Streamline Auto Compass 
on your windshield. Shows direction of travel 
at all times, avoiding lost miles, worry and 
delay. Only $2.95 at your dealer. Two-piece 
model $1.95. Write for circular. 






Hull Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 246-P14, Warren, Ohio 


FIX IT 
YOURSELF 


Save yourself a lot of 
expense by age | your 
own odd repair jobs. Get 
this new edition of a famous book, show- 
ing with diagrams and directions, how to 
fix and repair furniture, electric outlets, 
windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor boards, 
chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, paint- 
ing and hundreds of other construction 
and repair jobs. Picture diagrams show 
how each job is done. Full cloth bound 
$1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 69 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 








Mosquito-Net Rig 
HE mosquito-net rig shown is a satis- 
T factory protection against these pests. 
I devised it after several nights of tor- 
A long 
stake, trimmed except for one branch 
near the smaller end, is driven into the 


| s 
ment in the woods last summer. 


ground near the head of the sleeping 
bag. A substantial switch of smooth 
willow, or similar material, is cut, and 
the ends lashed together to form a 12- 
in. hoop. Three cords are attached to 
the hoop, equally spaced, their loose 
ends knotted together to form a loop. 
This loop is passed through a small 
opening in the center of the mosquito 
net, and slipped over the end of the arm 
of the supporting stake. Thus suspended, 
the net gives ample head room to the 
sleeper, and cannot easily become tangled 
or dislodged. Where the cord loop passes 
through its center, the net should be 
gathered a little, and a string tied about 
the gathering. Otherwise a loophole may 
be left here for the entering of some 
enterprising insect.—E. R. Augustin, Jr., 
Mont. 


Tick and Chigger Remedy 


O PREVENT wood ticks and chiggers 

from getting on the body, spray out- 
side of clothing at bottom of pants, 
around the waist, and at collar and 
wrist bands of shirt with the fly spray 
made for household use. Most sprays 
are now stainless and the odor is not un- 
pleasant. My section of Missouri is in- 
fested with both ticks and chiggers. 
The fly spray is the most effective pre- 
ventative I have ever tried.—L. G. Hayes, 
Mo. 








The Tent for a Long Stay 


(Continued from page 


front burlap is tacked only at the top. 
As long as the burlap is kept moist and 
the device hung where air strikes it 
freely, contents are maintained at a cool 
temperature, 

When fuel is available, the gasoline 
stove tops the list for convenience and 
speed. Meals may be started immediately 
without the trouble of cutting wood, or 
delay from wet weather and damp kin- 
dling. The flame is very hot and can be 
accurately regulated for all types of 
cookery. Do not choose too small a 
stove. While the two-burner size was 
standard in the past, today campers re- 
gard the three-burner stove as nearly 
twice as efficient, especially when large 
utensils are accommodated on its small 
cooking top. The triple-burner model is 
always recommended for any party num- 
bering 4 and over. 

Your stove should have a folding oven 
and a stand to hold it at a comfortable 
working height. Stands may be pur- 
chased with the stove or built when 
you reach camp. 

The quantity of fuel required will de- 
pend on the size of the stove, and how 
frequently the supply can be renewed 
while you are in camp. A safe rule is to 
allow 1 qt. of gasoline for each meal for 
three or four campers. If you bake 
much, or serve complicated menus, you 
will use more. When you buy a new 
stove, give it an economy test. Put 1 qt. 
of fuel in the tank and light all burners. 
Time them for 15 minutes, measure the 
remaining fuel, and compute the average 
consumption by each burner for 1 hour. 
This provides a basis for estimating how 
much fuel you should take with you to 
camp. 


= 
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If the folding oven is impractical, sub- 
stitute a medium-sized Dutch oven, and 
use it over an open fire. These ovens 
are heavy, sooty to handle, but they bake 
better than any other device I’ve tested. 


Failures with these thick-metal ovens 
usually result from too much fire. The 
oven and lid are preheated, the oven 


only moderately, the lid till it’s very hot. 
If biscuits and bread burn too often, 
reduce fire, and make a little grid of 
heavy, wire screen which fits inside the 
oven and holds the food 1 in. from the 
bottom. 

Your camp should be supplied with 
several flash lights, kept in convenient 
places, so as to be instantly available for 
emergencies after dark. For regular 
lighting, gasoline lanterns give an in- 
tense light and consume little fuel. Keep 
a lantern in the sleeping tent, and an- 
other in the cooking tent if your camp 
is divided. When gasoline is not practi- 
cal, you can get electric lanterns which 
give hours of service before the battery 
needs replacing. 

No check list of camp equipment 
should be regarded as absolute. Always 
modify a ready-made list to accord with 
your own experience, taste, and comfort. 
There is, however, one additional article 
that should be on every list for it renders 
a huge service and satisfaction for its 
size. A cook book is an invaluable aid 
for a long stay in camp. There are many 
good ones, concisely arranged, that illus- 
trate the steps required to prepare 
dozens of dishes the camper too rarely 
enjoys. By all means, carry a cook book 
when you start off for a period of re- 
laxation at your fixed camp.—Maurice 
H. Decker. 
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¢ Trail Queries ° 


Cleaning Food Bags 


Question: Several of my waterproof food 
bags, made of cotton cloth, were used last fall 
on a week’s hunting trip. Will you please ad- 
vise me just how I should clean them? I carried 
flour, cereal, sugar, etc., in them. If these bags 
should be re-waterproofed, please advise what to 
use and how it should be applied?—R. F. H., 
Mass. 


Answer: Slight sciling can be washed off 
without harming the bag, but, when you try to 
remove soot, grease, and the grime that a bag 
almost invariably acquires on a camping trip of 
length, washing takes out the waterproofing. 
For that reason, I keep the bags clean inside and 
let the outside go for awhile. If you want to clean 
them like new, wash well in good soap. Then, 
treat them with gasoline and paraffin, using ™%4-lb. 
of wax to 1 qt. of gasoline. Warm paraffin slight- 
ly, shave fine, and stir in the gas, which has been 
heated by setting it inside a tub of hot water. 
Do this mixing outdoors away from stove or fire. 
Paint the warm mixture over the cloth. It will 
stiffen the bag a bit but not enough to be trou- 
blesome.—M. H. D. 


Sleeping Clothes 


Question: Most persons wear outing-flannel 
pajamas when camping, but, being 100 percent 
cotton, they are not entirely satisfactory. Wool 
sweat shirts and pants are too heavy and bulky. 
Full-length woolen underwear hugs the skin too 
tightly, allowing no air space. Have you any 
suggestions?—/J. B. S., Jr., Mass. 


Answer: Personally, I use a wool or part- 
wool union suit as a sleeping suit. In addition, 
I wear wool socks, and, if the night is very cold, 
a sweater or wool shirt. I note, however, that 
you do not like to sleep in underwear, and that 
you find sweat shirt and pants too heavy. Good 
clothing stores carry sleeping suits of wool. 
Pajamas can be purchased in different materials, 
cotton flannel being the most common. You can 
buy wool cloth and have pajamas made very 
reasonably. Patterns for these are sold by stores 
that handle dress patterns. I am inclined to 
doubt that underwear fits too snugly to furnish 
warmth. An air space is not necessary between 
the union suit and skin, since wool obtains its 
warmth through the interstices or spaces in the 
cloth itself.—M. H. D. 


Smoking Fish 


Question: Would appreciate any information 
you can give me regarding methods of smoking 
fish.—E. C., III. 


Answer: Clean fish by cutting them up the 
belly from head to vent. Wash outside skin well. 
Very large fish should be split down the back, 
the backbone being removed and the fish cut in 
half. Smaller fish can be handled whole. Leave 
the heads on. Make a brine, using 2 cups of salt 
to 1 gal. of water. Lay fish in brine, skin down. 
Leave for 24 hours. Then remove, was’: in clear, 
cold water, and place on a pole rack to drain. 
When fish are well-drained, wipe each with cloth. 

Some sort of inclosure is necessary for smok- 
ing. Lacking a regular smokehouse, you can 
build a small tent of canvas. Or you can hang 
the fish inside a large box or barrel, build a fire 
about 6 ft. away, and lead its smoke along a 
covered trench to the bottom of the box. Fish 
are hung by their tails inside. String them on 
wire hooks laid over small poles. Birch and 
apple wood are good fuels. Do not use pine. 
About 4 days are required in the smokehouse. 
Keep fire smoking all day, then let it die out at 
night, at which time you open house so fish will 
air. In the morning, close and start the fire. 
When finished, the fish should be dry and brit- 
tle. Wrap and store in a dry, cool place.— 
M. H. D. 


All-Round Boots 


Question: Can you recommend the best all- 
round shoe or boot for year-round hunting?— 


F.S. W., Pa. 


Answer: No single pair of shoes or boots will, 
in my opinion, serve for year-round hunting. 


That term covers both dry, upland shooting in 
hot weather and big game or wildfowl shooting 
in cold and snow, when several pairs of wool 
socks are needed. The one type of boot that 
meets the majority of hunting conditions is the 
rubber-bottom, leather-top boot. For ordinary 
hunting, the top can be 8 in. high for short- 
legged men, 10 in. high for long-legged hunters 
If you expect to walk much in briers and thorny 
growths, tops from 12 to 16 in. are advised to 
protect the exposed tops of the long wool socks 
and pants. 

For dry, warm-weather, upland shooting, I like 
an all-leather moccasin-type boot about 10 in. 
high, made light, and with a good heel and stiff 
sole to give support to the foot arch.—M. H. D 


Fireproofing Tent 


Question: I have trouble with sparks drop- 
ping from the stovepipe onto my tent, and burn- 
ing holes in it. Can you suggest some treatment 
for the canvas that will help to make it fire- 
proof?—A. P. W., Mont. 


Answer: The old alum-and-lead treatment 
both waterproofs a tent and at the same time 
gives it a certain resistance to fire and sparks. 
This resistance, of course, is not absolute, but is 
a help in retarding the action of fire. You mix 
1% lb. of sugar of lead in 1 gal. of water. Mix 
also % |b. of alum in 1 gal. of water. Let each 
solution stand several hours. Pour off the sugar- 
of-lead liquor into the alum, being careful not to 
pour in any of the solids that have settled at the 
bottom. Work the tent in this mixture, let it 
soak overnight, then rinse in clear water and 
hang up to dry. Better still, fit a small wire 
screen over the end of the stove pipe to keep 
sparks from emerging.—M. H. D. 


Thawing Vegetables 


Question: How can I thaw frozen vegetables 
without spoiling them? Also, does it harm 
canned goods, such as milk, beans, and soups 
to freeze?—E. P., Can. 


Answer: Usually, as soon as the frost leaves 
the vegetables, they begin to rot. This is caused 
by the physical change produced by freezing. 
The cells are enlarged, the water content liber- 
ated. It might be possible to thaw out frozen 
vegetables carefully in very ‘cold water, so they 
would keep a few days, but beyond this I know 
of no sure method. Canned foods are generally 
believed not to be injured inasfar as food value 
is concerned by freezing temperatures. The 
freezing does not produce any chemical or other 
change which would cause food poisoning. The 
changes which do occur are in the structure of 
the food and in its flavor. The cellulose is 
broken down and the food turned soft by freez- 
ing. The flavor is not nearly so good. Often, 
however, freezing causes enough expansion in 
the can to rupture a seam and cause leaking 
In this case, the food could become injurious, 
even poisonous. Examine all cans carefully 
and, if there is any indication of a leak, do not 
use that food.—M. H. D. 


Dismal Swamp Clothing 


Question: I expect to do some hunting and ex- 
ploring in Dismal Swamp. I wonder what 
clothes would be best-suited for this country, 
giving ample protection from ticks, jiggers, and 
snakes.—D. McD., Va 


Answer: Wear a waterproof, canvas hunt- 
ing suit. I prefer stout, leather-laced boots, 
with about 16-in. tops, and tuck ends of trous- 
ers inside them. If you prefer, you can use 
breeches instead of pants. Wear rather thick 
wool socks to absorb moisture. Keep the boots 
well-greased to resist water and you should be 
quite comfortable. Clothing itself will not do 
very much toward keeping ticks and jiggers 
away, although the high boots will keep them 
to some extent from collecting on the lower legs. 
A good preventative is to dust sulphur inside 
your clothing every morning and noon, putting 
some around your shirt collar, some around 
wristbands of shirt and coat, and some inside 
pants about the waist. The sulphur will then 
work lower and protect the rest of the body.— 
M. H. D. 
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BIG CAMP MEALS 


Coleman CAMP STOVE 


Big meal capacity. High powered burners 
7 4 wen yew a 





quickly cook g never go camp- 
ing without my Coleman stove and lantern” 
says Richard Wood, famous sportsman. 
Stove folds up—carries like suitcase! 
Sets up in 30 seconds. Snap lock on metai 
strap legs. Makes and burns own gas. In- 
stant-lighting! Rust-proof, safety-sealed 
metal tank easily removed for filling. Self- 
cleaning generator. 
A real ‘‘big meal’’ 
camp stove! 
See Coleman's line of 2 
od-§ and 3 burner camp 
In- stoves on display at 
your Coleman dealer's, 
Priced as low as $4.95! 
FREE! Write today for 


valuable Free folders on 
Coleman Camp Stoves 
and Lanterns. Address 
nearest office, Dep. OL-501, 


The Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Company 
Wichita,Kans.;Ch s 
lil.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(9601) 





FINE FOR CAMP! 
Coleman 


FLOODLIGHT LANTERN 
Powerful!—flo 
shts big area. 
ligh -tant-light- 
ing! Self- 
cleaning 
) generator ! 
30 hours 
brilliant 
light for @ 
dime! Only 
$3.95! See 
your deal- 


} er. 


























S2FEMALE 
WHY NOT Spend 
. 

Spring, Summer, Fall 
oe Gathering Butterflies, Moths 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to 
$7 each. Simple work with my low cost Instructions, pictures, 
price list. Profit--pleasure. Send 10¢ (not stamps) for Il- 
lustrated Prospectus, terms, before sending any butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, DEALER IN INSECTS 
Oept. 22, Box 1830 San 


Diego, Calif. 





- 
CANVAS HOUSES 
Quickly erected, 
down—no_ tools. Can- 
vas permanently attached 
except Waterproof Roof. 
Sliding shutters regulate 
ventilation. Insect proof. 
Weather tight. For all 
outdoor purposes. Free Circular, 


THE MONROE CO., 14 Bridge 8t., Colfax, lowa 





CUT ME OUT 


it me out. paste me on a posteard and mail to Outdoor Life, 
Desk 69 $} Fourth Ave., New York, N I'll bring you 
complete upplies and instructions on how to make easily 
several dollars a week in your spare time. 


5 in] All Steel table with 
Md stella Melsicl dal te! 


Folds up like suitcase 


—size only 33 in. x 14 in. x 5 in. 
Opens in a second to 5 ft. x 3 ft. 

Holds 800 pounds. 
us , ye cine like it, for camp- 
~~, ing, picnics, hunting, traveling. 
Roomy, comfortable. Write for 
Special Price and complete de- 

‘PE scription. 

~ All Metal Table Co.—Dept. 26 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 
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Bean’s Vacuum Bottle Set | 


Consists of two l-quart high- 
grade vacuum bottles equipped 
with four good sized, solid 
atherlite cups. Packed in 
high-grade elk leather 
case of our own man 
ufacture and lined 
with double-faced rub 
berized fabric. Bot 
tom padded with cork 
mat. Leather handles 
and zipper fastener. 
8Colors: Black, Brown, 
and Tan. Price $6.85 
postpaid. Send for 
free sample of leather 
and new catalog. 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 


80 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing & Camping 


Spec ialties 


BE COMFORTABLE... 
Sleep on Air? 








The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Gives supreme 
comfort in beds or on the ground. 
Full resilience without tremble or 
wobble. No springs needed. Carry 
it with you anywhere. Useincamp, 
cottage, trailer, boat or at home. 
Take it to picnics, etc. Tough, 
light, waterproof, sanitary. Easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 
chairs, etc. Interesting booklet FREE; write today. 


K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. OL-69, Delaware, Ohio 








ite pipe. Send it to us 

for rebuilding. No repair job 

too difficult. Complete selection— 

Sasieni, GBD, Comoy, Peterson, Meerschaum, KPS 
(ourmake) andother popular brands. Trade-in allow- 
anceon old pipes. We buy and sell pipe collections. Send 
your broken pipe for FREE repair estimate — no 
obligation. FREE catalog of new pipesand pipe repairs. 








MACKAY PIPE CO., 173 W. Madison St., Dept. 17, 








out of the way places 
with a Lindsey Pat- 
ented front seat in 
your car. Makes a 
perfect bed in a few 
seconds. 

Write for circular and price. 


Lindsey Mfg.Co. 





Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 
cover. 25 cents post vaid. Write Dept. 69 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Scarcely larger 


than shotgun shell! 
Many sportsmen know that suction 
is the only effective first aid snake-bite 
treatment ; but refuse to lug the bulky kits 
previously available. COMPAK takes no 
More room in your pocket than your knife 
and is there when you need it . . . not back 
in camp! Suction cup forms soft rubber 
case containing antiseptic, lancet, tourni- 
quet, full directions and smaller suction 
— fingers. Send $1.50 direct to Cutter 

’ 111 N. Canal Se, 

or Berkeley, Calif. Dealers! Write tor 
facts on self-selling display demonstrator. 


COMPAK 


Tz 
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Enjoy camping in 


Metropolis, Illinois 


64 pages and 





You Never Know About Tigers 


(Continued from page 


I watched the same spot, and saw the 
bushes sway. So did the bull, and he, 
without hurry but with deadly purpose, 
continued to advance. I had approached 
within fifty yards when a spitting, snarl- 
ing tiger bounced out into the open and 
charged viciously. 

The buffalo seemed to side-step, swing 
his head, and catch the tiger with his 
right horn, flinging the brute over his 
left shoulder. It landed on its feet and, 
like a flash, whirled and sprang, landing 
with one paw over the buffalo’s shoulder 
while the other seemed to be under its 
neck. Meanwhile, I saw that the re- 
mainder of the herd was advancing 
toward the fight in a crescent formation. 
Now the big bull rolled and the tiger 
sprang away, only to attack again im- 
mediately. 

The bull seemed to wait until the tiger 
was well into his spring, then charged 
and caught the tiger in mid-air. I heard 
the wind go out of the tiger’s body, and 
felt the thud as it hit the ground. The 
bull was on him again, but the tiger 
avoided the crushing weight and again 
circled warily. My money was on the 
bull, but the tiger had vicious courage, 
for as he and the bull advanced upon 
each other, the remaining buffaloes 
charged, and the tiger, knowing that he 
faced certain death, turned to meet them. 

I saw him spring and claw over the 
face of a buffalo, but that was all; for as 
I looked again, all I could see was a mill- 
ing, snorting, herd of buffaloes tram- 
pling, kneeling upon, and endeavoring to 
toss a shapeless mass on the ground. 

I've shot tigers in most of their habi- 
tats, but the strangest thing I ever ran 
into happened by the Pengarem River 
near Batu Pahat in Johore. There one 
man-eater had wrought havoc, killing 
ten persons from one village alone, be- 
sides taking several Chinese from a near- 
by rubber estate. Then he got three Pub- 
lic Works Department coolies. All this 
took place in less than six weeks. Mean- 
while another tiger was roaming the 
same range, wantonly killing cattle, but 
never eating his kill. 

The state engineer invited me to try 
for the tigers, and I motored up along the 
seventy-mile stretch of road, bordered 
by jungle and rubber estates, to Batu 
Pahat. I spent a couple of days mak- 
ing inquiries about the habits of those 
tigers, and came to the conclusion that 
they were one and the same. White en- 


| gineers, police, and planters scoffed at the 


surmise, and Malays gave polite lip agree- 
ment while shaking their heads in denial. 
I organized Malay hunters to prepare 
skillfully concealed holes and cunningly 
covered cages, well-baited—but they 
were not baited well enough for the tiger. 

He, for there really was only one tiger, 
killed two bullocks at a water hole, and 
carried off the bullock-cart driver. That 
occurred near a place where the road 
was under repair; there was on one side 
an almost impassable swamp and, on the 
other, a hillside covered with bamboo 
and twining, thorny rattan. I organized 
a gigantic hunt with 300 beaters and 
twenty-five guns, but although every one 
took the affair seriously and lost a lot of 
sweat, no one got within miles of the 
tiger. Things were at an impasse, for the 
tiger took another coolie from an estate, 
and yet another from the road gang, al- 
most under the rifle muzzles of two 
watchmen. All work at the two places 
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stopped, and the natives refused to ven- 
ture out except in closely packed gangs. 
Then one night the tiger, which mean- 
while had killed but not eaten another 
bullock, sent shivers down the backs of 
the men in the road coolie lines, for his 
savage a-a-um! sounded at the very doors 
of their huts. 

That was good news, because I felt he 
would return there the next night. Sa- 
mat had a brilliant idea. He proposed 
that we make a dummy and stuff it with 
flour dough, which he had kneaded on 
the stomach of a Chinese, knowing that 
the dough would hold the Chinaman’s 
scent for a long time; then we would fix 
it up in front of a pit which he and I 
would occupy. I liked the idea, so I sent 
off to borrow the electrical engineer’s 
flood lights, which Mahat was to operate 
while Samat and I bagged the tiger—if 
he appeared. 

The pit was dug some fifty yards from 
the huts, which were on the hill side of 
the road. The débris was carried away 
and skilled Malays camouflaged all signs 
of recent work. It was a rotten night 
from the very start, for the hole more 
than half filled with water, mosquitoes 
nearly blinded us, and the croaks of frogs 
and cicadas made the night hideous with 
their mournful sounds. There were other 
noises, too, of prowling night life, and to 
add to our troubles, Samat began to 
shiver and his teeth to chatter with a 
bad attack of malaria. 

I wanted to send Mahat out with him, 
but he swore that no tiger would ever 
kill him, for he had a charm against 
them, so he went back to the village 
alone. 

Time dragged, and I would have given 
my shirt for a drink, and even more for 
a cigarette. A few drops of rain fell, and 
a light breeze stirred the bushes. It 
would soon be false dawn. Suddenly we 
both stiffened, for there was some tele- 
pathic warning in the air. Mike, my dog, 
curled in a niche in the side of the pit, 
felt it, for he awoke, and his hackles 
rose. Suddenly there was a complete 
hushing of all sound. 

A moment later the silence was shat- 
tered by an ear-splitting a-a-wm/—that 
lonely, mournful, snarling cough of a 
frustrated or angry hunting tiger. It was 
behind us, around the huts. Again there 
was silence as awesome and blood-cur- 
dling as the a-a-um. Our eyes strained to 
penetrate the darkness, and I placed my 
hand lightly on Mike’s stiffened neck, for 
while he wouldn't give tongue, his head 
would follow any movement. Our back 
and flanks were protected by stout bam- 
boo stakes, but as Mike’s head began to 
turn I wished for eyes in my back. Soon 
he was pointing almost onto the dummy. 

By that time my senses were so alert 
that I could almost feel the tiger and, at 
the sound of a thud, brought my rifle up 
until the barrels rested against the stick 
I had planted as an aiming post. Mahat 
flashed on the light, and there was the 
tiger, midway between the fallen dum- 
my, crawling forward on his belly not 
six feet from our hole. Malignant green- 
yellow eyes glared into mine, and lips 
curved back over wicked fangs. A split 
second later I shot. 

On cramped legs we climbed out to ex- 
amine the body of a prime tiger, which, 
against all the instincts of his breed, was 
a cattle killer that preferred the flesh of 
man to that of the cattle he slew. 
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Rainbows Over the Peaks 


(Continued from page 23) 


the fire, took off our soaked clothing, 
wrung it out, and hung it by the fire to 
dry. The storm died away in the dis- 
tance. Wrapping ourselves in our blan- 
kets, we finally got to sleep, shivering. 

Morning came with a bright, warming 
sun. After breakfast, we took our rods 
and went down to the lake. Numerous 
streams of drainage water, begot of the 
recent storm, were pouring into the lake. 

Bud carelessly cast a fly alongside the 
raft. From under the logs, a trout of un- 
believable size drifted effortlessly to- 
ward the fly. Bud stared with bulging 
eyes, frozen with excitement. I, too, 
stood motionless, fearing to scare the 
trout. The rainbow leisurely glided to 
the fly, opened his mouth, sucked in the 
fly, and closed his jaws. Bud came to 
life and struck. 

You would expect a violent eruption 
in the water, a frenzied jump, and thena 
lightninglike dash to deep water, with 
the line smoking from the reel. There 
was nothing like that. The trout slowly 
turned and went back under the raft. 
Bud’s leader sawed on the edge of the 
logs. The rod came up into an arch, but 
the trout was immovable. Bud tapped 
the butt of his rod. 

The water boiled on our side of the raft, 
and the line went out through the guides. 
Faster and faster it went, slimmer and 
slimmer became the reserve on the 
spool. Ninety feet of line slipped through 
the tip and under the raft. The rod 
curved until we could almost hear it 
crack. The backing on the rod went out, 
until finally there was nothing left. 

Bud put on all the pressure he dared, 
for now there were 240 feet of line out— 
all he had on the reel. Something gave. 
Bud reeled in. The leader had been 
broken close to the knotted line. Prob- 
ably sawing on the logs had done it. We 
stood speechless in the face of a loss too 
great even to swear about. 

Bud took out his leader box to tie on a 
new leader. It was empty. What he 
then said was fervent enough to be a 
prayer. “Lend me one of your leaders 
for a while, will you?” he asked. 


I groped into my pocket for my leader 
box. It was gone. Somehow, in my fever- 
ish activities of the evening before, it 
had dropped out of my pocket. I added 
my bit to what Bud was saying, dropped 
my rod, and ran back to camp. Back and 
forth I went over the ground, looking for 
that leader box. Perhaps some future 
fisherman at Buck Lake will find it. I 
didn’t. 

When I came back, disconsolate, Bud 
was trying to tie an eyed fly on the end 
of his line. It can’t be done. 

“Got a snelled hook?” he asked, hope- 
fully, “I haven't.” 

Nor had I. I had put on and taken off 
so many flies the day previous that my 
own tapered leader was down almost to 
gut too coarse to go through the eye of 
a fly. We examined it and agreed that it 
was hopeless to try to divide it. 

Along our shore there came a boil of a 
big fish, not far away. Beyond it was 
another. Apparently the big trout had 
come up out of the depths to feed upon 
the food being washed into the lake by 
the surface drainage. With Bud look- 
ing on, I stalked the nearest boil. The 
rings on the water hadn't flattened out 
before I cast a Royal Coachman right in 
the center. Again the water boiled. I 
turned my wrist and felt the hook strike 
home. 

Out of the water came a rainbow at 
least two feet long in a beautiful arc. He 
fell to the water with a smashing sound, 
in a shower of drops. The line came 
slack. My leader, too, was broken. Those 
are occasions when all speech is futile 
and your emotions rise up and choke 
you. 

We were riding the trail halfway back 
to the Middle Fork of the Salmon before 
anything was said. 

“Next time we come over here,” said 
3ud, “I’m going to fit myself out with 
half a dozen of those thirty-pound-test 
leaders you read about in surf-fishing 
stories.” 

“7T'll bring a dozen!” I assured him. 

We had wanted to end our outing on a 
high note. And that we certainly had 
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134 PINTS OF 
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== See 


Most compact, 
dependable low-cost 
electric plant you 

can buy. 

FULLY AUTOMATIC 


The large number of average-size bulbs you can light gives 
you an idea of the current-generating capacity of this 
rugged, compact, quality-built Kohler Electric Plant. In- 
stall it anywhere—in small out-of-the-way space. (Only 
25 in. high, 24 in. long, 14 in. wide.) Starts, stops, reg- 
ulates itself, as lights or electric appliances (pump, fans, 


800 watts—1I10-volt A.C. 
Others up to 10,000 watts, 
A.C, or D.C. 


washer, iron, vacuum cleaner, radio, etc.) are turned on 
and off. Requires practically no attention; good for long 
periods of trouble-free operation. Runs smoothly and econom- 
ically on very small quantity of gasoline (or can be adapted 
to use domestic gas). Completely shielded (does not inter- 


fere with radio). Other new features. Send for free details. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
Neen eieeteeinetian | 
| KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-0-6, Kohler, Wis. | 
Send folder on Kohler Electric Plants for Farm 
—- Country home [— Summer cottage () Camp Store 1 
| ] Filling station (1) Wayside stand 


Name 
| iddress — . . ! 








\ Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinati 
fession of Swedish Massage run as high as to 
$70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come those 
who qualify through our training. Reduc- 
ng alone offers rich rewards for spe- 
cialists. Write for Anatomy Charts and 
\ booklet—They're FREE. 
) The College of Swedish Massage 
iT 30 E. Adams St. Dept. A32, Chicago 
“.« (Successor to National College of Massage) 
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tive merits of the 
dry fly and the wet 
fly. { 
\ : But..all Gentlemen 
' | agree that LAIRD’S 
\\*\ THREE STAR 
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Enclosed find Ten Cents to coves 
mailing of Horoscope Booklet. 
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Non-Sporting “a as Hunters 


HIS department is supposed to con- 

fine itself more particularly to 

sporting dogs. That's not very close 

confinement; on the contrary, it 
gives us a surprising amount of terri- 
tory to roam around in. 

The breeds in question fall naturally 
into two groups, bird dogs and hounds. 
In the first group are the pointers (Eng- 
lish and German short-haired); setters, 
divided into English, Gordon and Irish; 
wire-haired pointing griffons; five sepa- 
rate and distinct retrievers, the Chesa- 
peake bay, curly-coated, flat-coated, gold- 
en, and Labrador; and no less than 
eight of the perennially popular span- 
iels, namely the clumber, American 
cocker, English cocker, English springer, 
Welsh springer, field spaniel, Irish water 
spaniel, and Sussex. 

All these varieties have been officially 
recognized as individual breeds by the 
American Kennel Club, which rules the 
roost in the dog game in this country. 
But, unofficially, there are 
at least two more breeds, 
both of which are barking 
furiously to be let in. These 
are the German wire-haired 
pointer and the American 
water spaniel. The latter 
was discussed briefly in 
these columns only last 
month. 

If my arithmetic is as 
good as it used to be, that 
makes a total of 19 or 21 
bird-dog breeds, depending 
on our hospitality or lack 
of it toward the big Ger- 
man, with the bushy whis- 
kers, and the appealing lit- 
tle American, with the cur- 
ly liver-colored coat. 

When it comes to hounds, 
we have a list almost as 
long and impressive. They 
are the Afghans, beagles, 
bassets, bloodhounds, dachs- 
hunds, deerhounds, fox- 
hounds (American and 
English), greyhounds, har- 
riers, Norwegian elk 
hounds, otter hounds, salu- 
kis, whippets, and the two 
wolfhounds, the Irish and 
the Russian. That adds up 
to something like 16, and 
16 plus 21 gives us no less 
than 37 true sporting 
breeds. And don’t forget 
certain members of both 
groups are interchangeable 
as far as hunting ability 
goes. The springer and 
beagle, for instance, may 
be, and are, used on both 
feathers and fur with al- 
most equally satisfactory 
results. 

To make the situation 
still sweeter, practically all 
the bird dogs and at least 
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The sad plight of the man 
who believed the friends ¥ } 
who assured him that this t 
or that breed of dog was 
tops in the hunting field 


eight or nine of the hounds are Al all- 
round pals and companions, both indoors 
and out, and for mother and the children, 
as well as for the so-called head of the 
family. 

I'll not name the seven or eight mem- 
bers of the hound group that I can’t con- 
sider as qualifying 100 percent for this 
last category. If I were foolhardy 
enough to intimate that any one of the 
37 bow-wows I’ve mentioned was any- 
thing but an ideal house and street dog, 
67 owners and operators of that partic- 
ular breed would form a posse, stand me 
up against the nearest stone wall, and 
shoot me at sunrise. If it happened to be 
a cloudy day, they'd go by their watches, 
and use daylight-saving time to get me 
out of circulation an hour earlier. 

No joking aside, as my favorite bar- 
tender used to say, with about 30 first- 
class breeds to choose from, you and I 


might infer that any one sportingly in- 
clined, yet-wishing to own a pet suffi- 
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ciently versatile to act as hunting dog, 
man’s best friend, woman’s home com- 
panion, or playmate for the children, 
could and would find the composite ca- 
nine of his dreams in the lengthy list 
we have given above. 

As a matter of fact, people can, but, 
also as a matter of fact, in thousands 
and thousands of cases, they don’t. This 
introduces to our attention a third group, 
which I’m going to take the liberty of 
calling “border-line” breeds. These dogs 
are regularly recruited from members of 
the two official groups known as working 
dogs and terriers, and on occasions, even 
from the non-sporting division. Up to 
date, I’ve heard of no one sponsoring 
Pomeranians for pheasant or Mexican 
hairless for Northern hare. In other 
words, the toys seem to be definitely out. 

Taking the working dogs and terriers 
as examples, my experience has been as 
follows: Every little while, I receive a 
letter asking whether an Airedale, Scotch 
collie, or German shepherd 
is the dog the writer should 
buy for work on grouse and 
woodcock in heavy cover. 
When I come out in cold 
print with the cautious sug- 
gestion that possibly he 
would find a setter, pointer, 
or one of the spaniels more 
efficient on the game in 
question, what happens? I 
hear about it. 

Almost invariably I re- 
ceive three or four letters 
from still more constant 
readers, giving me a darned 
good dressing down. The 
writers own, it seems, Aire- 
dales, Scotch collies, and 
German shepherds _ that 
have any pointer, setter, or 
spaniel that ever worked a 
cover licked to a wheezy 
whisper. These gifted ani- 
mals not only hunt beauti- 
fully to the gun and are 
bird-finding fools ;they also 
point stanchly, and are 
perfect retrievers. 

Am I stunned 
somewhat startling infor- 
mation? Not one jot— 
whatever a jot is—not one. 
What’s more, I believe 
every word these enthusi- 
astic correspondents write 
me, with a few mild men- 
tal reservations. In a word, 
I believe such prodigies as 
they tell about really ex- 
ist, have existed in the past, 
and will continue to exist 
as long as devoted and dil- 
igent owners of intelligent 
dogs are willing to spend 
countless hours of hard 
work teaching those same 
intelligent dogs to do things 
certain other dogs do nat- 
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urally or with comparatively little train- 
ing. I believe, further, that there are 
many men and women who get a great 
big kick out of producing these unusual 
hunting dogs and are in that way amply 
repaid for all the extra time they put 
into the process. 

To be perfectly fair and aboveboard, 
I might as well confess I believe many 
breeds, theoretically outside the hunt- 
ing-dog pale, can be taught to do the 
work of bird dogs and hounds and do it 
well, because I’ve seen them do it. I’ve 
seen a collie point a pheasant and hold 
his point like a major. I’ve seen an Aire- 
dale do the same thing. I’ve never seen 
a German shepherd perform on game of 
any kind, but I see no earthly reason why 
he shouldn’t be capable of doing any- 
thing the other two can do. 

As for the terriers, most of them are 
really sporting dogs in a sense, anyhow. 
They have been bred and developed for 
that in England, Ireland, and other Eu- 
ropean countries for centuries. A terrier 
was, and I believe still is, used in con- 
nection with packs of hounds in hunting 
the fox in England, and the terrier man 
was and is, in his humble way, as im- 
portant to the pleasure of the hunt as the 
master of foxhounds. He rode with the 
others, holding the little terrier under 
his arm, and, if and when the fox was 
holed too early in the game to make the 
run an interesting one, Mr. Terrier was 
sent into the hole to drive Reynard out 
and start him on his way again. 

In addition to that service, terriers are 
death on rats and other vermin, and 
hunting that sort of game is surely suf- 
ficiently interesting to be considered a 
sport and a pretty good one. 

But that’s beside the point. What 
we're discussing right now is the use of 
certain non-sporting breeds in the pur- 


suit of game for which they are sup- 
posed to have no natural aptitude what- 
ever, or so little that it’s negligible. Mak- 
ing a squirrel dog out of a Scotch collie, 
for instance, doesn’t come under this 
head, because a Scotch collie is naturally 
one of the very best squirrel dogs we 
have, and, given a fair chance, will make 
a squirrel dog out of himself with a little 
experience. And the best natural bird 
dog or hound that ever lived needed ex- 
perience to bring out his native ability. 

But here’s something I’ve seen that 
made me sit up, rub my eyes and wonder 
if I were really awake: I have seen, not 
once but repeatedly, a little purebred 
wire-haired fox-terrier, a direct descend- 
ant of Champion Welwire Barrington 
Bridegroom, hunt squirrels, rabbits, 
woodchucks, skunks, pheasants, and, be- 
lieve it or not, ruffed grouse—and do a 
pretty nifty job on each and every one of 
these animals and birds. The owner of 
this little bitch also hunted regularly 
over royally bred and well-trained setters 
and pointers, and I’ve heard him say 
that, when Bridie was in the mood, he 
could bag as many grouse over her and 
have as much fun doing it, as he could 
with any one of his out-and-out bird 
dogs. 

After that, I'll believe almost anything 
of any dog. BUT, when correspondents 
write in and ask what breeds are best- 
suited for hunting grouse and wood- 
cock, I’m still going to suggest that they 
possess themselves of an orthodox bird 
dog in the shape of a setter, pointer, 
spaniel, or another of the “regulars.” 
One swallow doesn’t make a real drink, 
not for the average he-man with a 
healthy thirst. And the average he-man 
isn’t out to jar Job’s record for patience 
out of its position at the top of the heap. 
—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Dog Questions 


Bored Beagle 


Question: My 15-month-old beagle does not 
seem to take much interest in hunting. He has 
a good nose, he will run a rabbit for 100 yd. or 
so and then come running back. Very rarely he 
takes a rabbit the whole way around. With an- 
other dog, he will do a little better, providing 
there are not too many checks. He is not gun- 
shy; the minute a gun is fired, he is looking for 
a rabbit or a track. Can you advise me how to 
get him interested in game again? He is of 
good hunting stock and is a fine-looking hound. 
—P. U., Ohio. 


Answer: I believe all your beagle needs is 
work, by which I mean experience. If I were 
you I would try to kick out rabbits for him and 
let him work on them by sight whenever pos- 
sible. You do not say whether you have killed 
much game ahead of him. Naturally, the more 
you get the better, and it would do no harm to 
let him fuss over a dead rabbit when you shoot 


one, either ahead of him, or at any time.— 
Ww. D 
Hound Chews Rabbits 
Question: I have a 2-year-old rabbit hound. 


When I take him hunting he will sometimes 
bring the rabbit back to me after it has been 
shot. However, when I take him out again, he 
chews the rabbit all to pieces. What can'I do 
to break him of this habit?—V. S., Il. 





Answer: I suspect your rabbit hound is not 
getting enough meat in his diet. Be sure he has 
a diet composed of at least two thirds meat, 
and, if it is a larger proportion than that, so 
much the better. Sometimes a dead rabbit, doc- 


dog to worry, will cure the eating habit, but in 


your case I would try the meat cure first.— 


W. C. D. 


[ 


tored with red pepper and thrown out for the 


Dewclaws Natural 


Question: Could you help me settle an argu- 
ment? Do purebred hounds have dewclaws? I 
have a hound pup that has an extra claw on each 
hind foot. He was sold to me as a purebred, 
and some argue that he isn’t one because of 
these extra claws.—W. F. K., Ind. 


Answer: I know of no breed of dogs, and by 
this I mean purebreds, that does not frequently 
show individuals with well-developed dewclaws 
Some of the finest bench-show dogs in the coun- 
try have had them, but they are usually clipped 
off in the case of show dogs.—W. C. D. 


Setter Litter All Black 


Question: Two purebred Irish setters which 
I own were bred, but the pups were all black 
The male and female are both red, and not blood 
relations. How do you account for the litter’s 
being black?—G. B. G., Mich. 


Answer: I'm afraid there is not much mys- 
tery about those pups of yours. A single black 
hair disqualifies an Irish setter in the show ring 
because it is an invariable indication of outside 
blood. The outcross in your pups may be a num- 
ber of generations back, but I have an idea 
some breed other than an Irish setter was the 
direct sire of the pups. The fact that the entire 
litter is black points very strongly to this con- 
clusion.—W. C. D. 


Game for Springer 


Question: How is a springer spaniel for 
hunting rabbits, pheasants, and retrieving ducks? 
—C. D., Til. 

Answer: 


In my opinion, the springer has no 


superior as an all-round dog on the three types 
of gare you mention.—W. C. D. 
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(HUNT 
CLUB 


DOG FOOD 


! In hundreds of unsolicited letters 
from dog owners, 85% mention 
improved glossy coat 
and freedom from skin 
irritations at the top of the 
list of benefits noted in their 
dogs after changing to Hunt Club 
feeding. 
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Layer 2) Explained! 


Most cases of eczema and other itchy skin 
disorders come from malnutrition. A change 
to Hunt Club’s nutritive completeness causes 
these signs of deficient diet to disappear quick- 
ly. Most economical, too—72¢ to 5¢ for a full 
day’s feeding, depending on breed of dog. Ask 
your grocer or feed store for Hunt Club. 


M: aritime Milling Co., Inc. ™ Buffalo, N. Y. oe 


PEN MATERIALS 
or Fur Animals 
v4 


See Ga Wire netting, wire cloth for 
2 e owr.3 : floors, steel angle posts and fur 
Dhl Qe aangitiy- <9 ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. wii honest 
values since —" rite for 
complete catalog F 
CROWN IRON pod a anv 
1879TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn 












‘White Collie Pups [aaa 


_Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





FORTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Thousands of pleased customers. All dogs shipped 
on thirty days’ trial. Trained Setters and Pointers, 
$50.00; untrained dogs and pups, $15.00. Trained 
Coon hounds, $35.00; trained Fox and Cat hounds, 
$25.00 each; trained Rabbit hounds, $15.00. Un- 


trained hounds and pups, $10.00 each. Catalog 10c. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Stanley Blake, Mor. Dept. 8 Berry, Kentucky 














7 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 








LEXINGTON NUGYAN SUE 
Double cross of Ch Nugyan. Whelped March 28th. Pu 
delivery Jane 15--$25 Pointer puppies and trained dog for _— 


Vinton W. Masen, Box 227, Cambridge A, Mass. 
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r JE FROM SKIN IRRITATIONS 

isorders, Scratching and Itching, all Rashes due 
from Sarcoptic Mange. 

ply dealer or send 50c for large size. 
prepaid with pamphlet. 


JAMAICA LABORATORIES CO. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 
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When 
Your Dog 
Begins to 
Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM 


Relief 


weather or animal nature when your 
sheds his coat continuously. It isn't 





blame the 
and 
at all 


Don't 
scratches 
way 


dog 


nature's 


\ dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri- 
ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, improper 
food, lack of natural exercise and impaired elimination 
These conditions act to set up an intense irritation in the 
nerve endings of his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous 
He is in torment. 

He looks to you for help and you can give it—quickly. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive for 
dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on Saturday 
each week they act to quickly relieve disorders due to lack 
of proper conditioning thaf cause scratching, loose coat 
listlessness, poor appetite, bad breath, skin irritations, and 
a host of other ills. They work to make your pet happier, 
healthier and more contented. 

Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—the prescription of a prominent English Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Stores, Pet and 
Sport Shops. Their well-directed action should show a quick 
effect. You may never know how fine your dog can be until you 


have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders— 
Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ or $1.00 to J. Hilgers 
& Co., Dept. 632, Binghamton, N. Y. 





CEDAR BEDDING (})iu""""""") 


Drives away fleas, vermin, doggy odors, fragrant 


25 Ibs., $1.25. 50 Ibs., $1.75. 100 Ibs., $2.90. 200 Ibs., $5. 


CEDAR BEDDING ( eben fore 


Shipped in pales ) 
Cut from heart of selected cedar trees 
25 tbs., $2.00. 50 Ibs., $3.00. 60 ibs.. § $5.75. 
REED DOG BEDS sturdily bait) 
x22. $3.00. 18x24, $3.25. 


Includes ae. to fit bed 


CEDAR PILLOWS ()12"" pitractce 


19x24. $1.15. 24x30, $1.25. 30x42, $2.25. 

Slip covers to fit pillows at 80% seers f a 
CEDAR MATTRESSES (295 ."')%), 3%e2 
18x24, $2.25. 24x30, $3. 25. , 30x42, $4.25. 

Slip covers to fit mattresses at of above prices 


If 2 dog beds, mattresses or pillews 
are ordered, the price is 10°, less 
NATIONAL SAWDUST ate: INC 
82 NORTH 6TH ST. ROOKLYN, N. Y 











SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


A brand new Kit contain- 
ing material for whittling 


$4.20 
















SIX interesting little 
Scottie dogs, each in 
different characteris- 
tie pose. Each Scottie 
is about 2 inches long 
and the six wood 
blocks supplied, are 

ready cut to the correct 
outline Nothing else 
needed but a pocketknife 
Complete Kit containing 


6 shaped blocks, paint and 
brush, pocket sharpening 
stone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step- 
by-step instructions will be sent for only $1.00 post- 
paid in the United States or Canada. Get started in 
this new Hobby NOW. It's easy with this new Kit 
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Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. 
most understandable discussion of the “‘Art of Fly 
Casting’’ that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly and other special lures. The best methods of 
fishing for bass, \:ut, and other fish are handled each 
in a separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid Outdoor Life, 
Dept. 69, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Probably the 
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FLEA SOAP 











Does ManyThings ForYourDog 


Cleanses thoroughly; re- 
moves Doggy Odor; kills 
Fleas, Lice; deodorizes; 
adds lustre to coat. Eco- 
nomical! At all Druggists. 
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¢ THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Reducing Hound 


Question: We have a blue-tick hound and 
would like to know what to do to reduce him. 
He is 4 years old, gets one meal a day, and is so 
fat we don’t know what to do.—M. S., Mich. 


Answer: I suggest that you feed your dog 
1% Ib. of rare, lean, chopped beef daily, mixed 
with a slice of stale whole-wheat bread. A leaf 
or two of lettuce may also be chopped with the 
meat. Divide the beef into 2 feedings. Do not 
give him any cake or candies. Give him 1 table- 
spoon of milk of magnesia once a week. See 
that he gets plenty of exercise.—J. R. K 


Puppy Has Hiccoughs 


Question: My beagle pup, almost 3 months 
old, gets hiccoughs, usually after he has played 
hard, but sometimes gets them when just lying 
around.—R. M., Pa. 


Answer: This disturbance in your puppy 
may be due to diet. Worm infestation also will 
cause this spasm. Give your puppy a saucer of 
milk with 1 teaspoonful of lime water morning 
and night. Two tablespoonfuls of rare, lean, 
chopped beef twice a day with a piece of Zwie- 
back. Increase the amount of beef as the puppy 
grows older. Do not overfeed him. No bones, 
unless it is a large knuckle bone to gnaw on. 
Give him % teaspoonful of milk of magnesia 
three times a week, 1 teaspoonful of cod-liver 
oil daily, and 1 teaspoonful of lime water in his 
drinking water. Have the stool analyzed to de- 
termine whether worms are present.—J. R. K. 


Slow Recovery 


Question: Sometime ago, my 3-year-old point- 
er was struck by a car. I took him to a veter- 
inarian twice and was told he would be O.K. 
He was injured in his hind quarters. At times 
he feels normal again, then at others he is stiff, 
and cries and must be helped. He hasn’t had 
any exercise since he was injured. At times his 
appetite is fine, at others he won't eat anything. 
—C. A. B., Ind. 


Answer: I believe your dog will be all right 
again. Massage the back and legs with witch- 
hazel twice a day. If he shows any evidence of 
pain, give him half a 5-grain aspirin tablet every 
4 hours, if necessary. Also give him % grain 
of phenobarbital, if necessary. Do not permit 
him to become constipated. Give him 1 to 2 
tablespoonfuls of mineral oil three times a week. 
If he wishes to move around, allow him to do 
so.—J. R. K 


After Effect of Distemper 


Question: My dog, a female Siberian husky, 
aged 14 months, recovered from a case of dis- 
temper about two months ago. Her appetite is 
enormous. She eats anything and everything, 
has plenty of pep, but doesn’t seem to put on 
any weight. Her ribs and hip bones show, and 
she looks as though she were being starved. 
The distemper also left her with what our local 
veterinarian calls chorea. Her mouth opens and 
shuts continuously. Is there any cure for 
chorea? How could I put some weight on the 
dog?—C. M. R., Mo. 


Answer: Your dog will attain her normal 
weight in time. Feed her plenty of rare, lean, 
chopped beef daily, mixed with some cooked 
vegetables and wheat biscuit or stale whole- 
wheat bread. Also milk. An egg, raw or soft- 
boiled, may be added to the meat or milk daily. 
Give her 1 tablespoon of cod-liver oil daily. 
Also 5 grains of calcium lactate with 1/20 
grain of parathyroid three times a day, and % 
grain of phenobarbital once a day. On recov- 


ering from a severe case of distemper, a dog 
sometimes takes several months before it re- 
gains its health. The chorea is an aftermath 
of distemper and may disappear or subside and 
not cause the animal any discomfort. This dis- 
turbance may prevail several months or longer. 
It is good practice to keep the mouth clean with 
some antiseptic wash or solution of bicarbonate 


of soda, 1 teaspoon to a glass of water, as there 
is usually some drooling from the mouth.— 
|? 


Puppy Twitches 


Question: I have a young male hound pup, 
which has had a nervous form of distemper and 
has recovered, except for the jerks that are com- 
mon with distemper. Will he finally overcome 
this? Is raw rabbit good for him to eat?— 
H. M. M., Cal. 


Answer: Your dog has chorea. This twitch- 
ing may subside or disappear entirely in time. 
It may take several weeks or months. Feed your 
dog rare, lean, chopped beef daily, mixed with 
stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked vege- 
tables as well as some milk. Give him an egg, 
raw or soft-boiled, four times a week. I do not 
advise feeding your dog rabbits. Give him 5 
grains of calcium lactate with 1/20 grain of 
parathyroid twice a day.—J. R. K. 


Recurrent Mange 


Question: My dog has what I believe is 
Sarcoptic mange. He always responds to the 
remedy I use, but in a few days the trouble re- 
turns and he begins scratching again. I keep 
him in a back yard, and it is difficult to keep 
this disinfected. Is there anything I could get 
to put on him to keep the trouble from reappear- 
ing?—A. N. L., South Carolina. 


Answer: One should always keep pets and 
their surroundings clean. Apply the following 
solution to the affected parts of your dog daily, 
with cotton: 1 oz. balsam of peru, 1 teaspoon 
cresol solution and sufficient alcohol to make 
6 oz. of lotion. Sponge your dog twice a week 
with water to which some bay rum has been 
added. Mange will sometimes run a course of 
several months before an animal is completely 
cured. Groom your dog daily. Give him good, 
nourishing foods daily, and plenty of exercise. — 
JIL.R.K 


Retriever Stiff 


Question: I have a Chesapeake retriever. At 
times he develops a stiffness in the hind quarters 
but gets better later. A veterinarian called it 
stoppage of the bowels or clogged blood vessel. 
Could weather conditions cause this illness, since 
he lies out on ground in all kinds of weather 
even though he has fine sleeping quarters? How 
can we treat him for this condition, which oc- 
curs several times a year?—C. F., New Jersey. 


Answer: The stiffness in your retriever may 
be the result of constipation or lying on damp 
ground. The animal should always be kept in 
dry, clean quarters. If this condition recurs, 
give the dog 1 tablespoon of milk of magnesia, 
and % a 5-grain aspirin tablet every 4 hours. 
Massage the legs and back with witch-hazel 
twice a day. If necessary, give the dog an 
enema, using 1 teaspoonful of salt to 1 pt. of 
warm water.—J. R. K. 


Puppy Deaf? 


Question: It seems as if my pointer puppy 
cannot distinguish the direction of sound. When 
I whistle to her, she will stop, and act as if she 
cannot tell where I am. She will start running 
away from me, and, when she can’t find me, she 
will act as though she wants to come to me, but 
can’t find me. When I whistle to her, and she 
knows where the sound comes from, she will 
come to me in a hurry. She is the only one of 
a litter of five that acts this way.—C. A. G., 
Tex. 


Answer: It is very likely that your puppy is 
suffering from deafness, or, probably, some brain 
disturbance. It is advisable to consult your local 
veterinarian, and have a thorough examination 
made of the eyes and the ears of this puppy.— 
i. R. &. 
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nearly everywhere. That is no longer 
true, and, even if it were, there would 
still be field trials. For the performance 
of a dog in the hunting field merely con- 
firms a man’s opinion of his own dog; it 
offers no comparative test in relation to 
other dogs. And it is my firm conviction 
that the first recorded murder grew out 
of an argument between Cain and Abel 
over the merits of a couple of bird dogs. 
As breeds of dogs improved, and interest 
in their performance widened, some 
method of determining their compara- 
tive quality became a necessity. Thus 
field trials were born. 

The early trials, originating in the 
South, where there was plenty of game 
and plenty of country and comparatively 
few dogs, were run on native game in 
its accustomed habitat. A brace of dogs 
was put down, run a given length of time 
under observation, and then taken up. 
Then the next brace was put down, run 
the same length of time over a similar 
stretch of country, and so on, until all 
the dogs in the competition had been 
tested. 

These natural-course trials were highly 
satisfactory, and still are, where there is 
enough country to provide a large num- 
ber of different courses. However, two 
considerations make this less and less 
feasible as time goes on. In the first 
place, industrial and urban development 
has made vast inroads on the extent of 
natural country. 

More important, field trials have be- 
come a spectator sport. That means a 
gallery of several hundred persons. Such 
a gallery cannot possibly see the trials 
when they are conducted over a number 
of different courses. For this reason, 
most single-course fields are selected 
near a hill, or parallel to a ridge, from 
which the spectators get a view of nearly 
the entire area. The bird field, which is 
that section of the course from which 
the birds are released, is usually a corner 
of the course nearest the gallery. It is 
not uncommon these days to see 1,000 
persons or more in attendance at a pop- 
ular single-course trial. 


S A rule, the single-course field is se- 
lected with a view to giving the type 
of dog that is generally hunted in that 
locality a chance to display his talents 
in a public test. In sections where pheas- 
ants and quail are the chief game birds, 
the course should have considerable open 
country to give the pheasant or quail dog 
an opportunity to show his ground-cov- 
ering ability and range. Where the hunt- 
ing is mostly for grouse or woodcock, 
the course requires more cover. And, of 
course, in regions where dogs are ex- 
pected to be adept at handling all four 
game birds, the area selected for the 
course must include both cover and 
open country. 

Many trial courses have been justly 
criticized for the lack of a similarity to 
the type of country dogs in that vicinity 
would be called on to hunt. The only jus- 
tification for this is the fact that, in many 
localities, hunting is at a low ebb, and 
the trials have become an end in them- 
selves. In regions where the connection 
between the trials and the hunting con- 
ditions is remote, the field-trial stand- 
ards are usually patterned on the famous 
events of the South, where the country is 
broad and the dogs run wide, and where 
a popular glamour surrounds the “big 


Field Trials for Cramped Quarters 
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circuit” trial as it does in the South. 

Thus, there are two schools of thought. 
One group holds to a set of standards 
that are practical in local hunting; the 
other prefers a display that may be quite 
foreign to local conditions, but which is 
regarded as the acme of bird-dog per- 
formance. I believe that both groups are 
doing something for the betterment of 
the breeds. 

The single-course field-trial clubs fol- 
low the same pattern as the natural- 
course clubs. The only additional prob- 
lem faced by the management is that of 
obtaining birds to be released. The prv- 
gram of events is traditional, though, of 
course, its extent is governed by the fi- 
nancial resources of the club treasury. 
The average single-course trial includes 
a puppy stake, a derby stake, an amateur 
stake, and an open all-age event. Such a 
schedule requires two days. 

More elaborate trials include a junior 
puppy stake for pups less than one year 
of age, as well as a senior puppy stake for 
those less than a year and a half. There 
may be a stake for dogs of all ages, han- 
dled by amateurs. A stake may be added 
for club members only, and another re- 
stricted to women handlers. And there 
must be an open all-age event for the 
finished product, allowing both profes- 
sional and amateur handlers to compete. 


HE selection of judges is always a 

ticklish matter, and requires as good 
judgment on the part of the management 
as that demanded of the judges them- 
selves. Incidentally, because the open 
all-age is the big feature of the program, 
the most experienced judges are usually 
assigned to it. Actually, the judging of 
puppy and derby stakes requires a finer 
bird-dog knowledge. Nine tenths of the 
average gallery can pick the best all-age 
dogs correctly. 

Two experienced men are in charge of 
the birds, and it is their job to keep track 
of the number in the field and liberate 
replacements when needed. As a rule, 
two birds are released between each 
brace. Quail are the most popular and al- 
together satisfactory birds for field 
trials, but the cheaper and more easily 
obtainable pheasant is also widely used. 
Whatever the bird, it must be strong and 
healthy. Many a trial has been spoiled 
by weak birds. 

The increase of single-course fields, 
and the increasing popularity of single- 
course events, has created a big market 
for game farms and for small breeders 
Single-course field-triad managements 
are always looking for birds to use in 
their events. And with the multiplication 
of fields, more birds are wanted. There 
is another advantage in this. When trials 
are over, the birds spread out through- 
out the countryside and help to stock up 
the territory. Many state game com- 
missions find it good business to dupli- 
cate from the state’s supply the number 
the club purchases. 

The single-course field trial is a thrill- 
ing competitive sport, with all the ex- 
citement of the natural-course trial. At 
the same time, it is the answer to the city 
or suburban dog lover’s prayer. It means 
that thousands of men, who once let 
nothing keep them from the covers dur- 
ing the open season, can now spend their 
week-ends popping blanks over dogs in 
single-course field trials—a comparative- 
ly new sport that has come to stay. 
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Imagine an itch that's everywhere at once. Ma 
ou get a skin disease and your hair falls out! 1 
ad ‘em — till the master brow ean some 





» does it kill 

And it soothes too! SKIP-FLEA SOAP 

does the same job and cleans too. SKIP-FLEA'S 

a treat for any dog. Get it at | oad pot stores 
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He dusts it into my coat, and... bo 
‘em dead! 


— and the new free Sergeant's OK (or 
write Sergeant's, Dept. SH-6, Richmond, Va.). 
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Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 
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CAPSULES 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








Adjustable Anti-Bark 
BRIDLE—$1.00 Post- 
paid. Stops barking, 
howling neighbors’ 
Easy on dog. State 
reed wanted for. legal muzzle 
n many States, for dogs at large. 
WARNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept.L, Norwich, Conn. 
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Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While F les are inS " 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 11 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 
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SS, KILLS FLEAS 


\..1 and LICE on Dogs and Cats 


Also kills Ants, Roaches, Bed Bugs and Plant Lice, 
id on money-back guarantee, Only 35¢. 
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SPANIELS 4@a || 


Genuine — curly | coated, 

working strains. All 
Wonderful in- 
youngsters, 


[ Water Spaniels: | 
Registered stock, 
around retrievers, land or water 
telligence, a keen nose. Puppies, 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
BEAUTIFUL liver and white male, three years 
old. Sire, a Champion; dam a sister of a Cham- 
pion. $50.00. Several others. Write for details. 
E. M. Golding, Everett, Ohio, R. D. 1. 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
soldontrial. Pricedreasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
ELIGIBLE, farm raised Cocker or Springer pup- 
pies from hunters. Year old Springer females. 
Pryor and Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. : 
SPRINGER Spaniel Bitch, bred to great sire, 
$75.00. Catalog. E. Chevrier, Avandale Kennels, 
Winnipeg, Can 

COCKERS—registered, pedigreed; noted for ‘‘Per- 
sonality Pups.’’ Stud service. Julalene Kennels, 
1332 Hull, Louisville, Ky. ; 

REGISTERED Springer Spaniels that hunt. Rea- 
sonably priced. Shipped on approval. A. L. 
Tyler, Elisworth, _lowa. 
COCKERS: show, field 


IRIS 
rattails. 


“Leowna Cocker Kennels, 
11 Center Street, City-View, Greenville, 8. C. 
SPRINGERS and cockers that hunt. Shipped on 
approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Pa. 
CHOICE quality female Cockers. Reasonable. 

Wallace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
COCKER Spaniels pedigreed by Field Champion. 
Sunset Kennels, Factoryville, Pa. 

SPRINGER Puppies, litter registered. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Walter Balliet, Tyrone, Pa. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Fi 


ld bred. Brogden, Rush Lake, _Wis. 


SETTE R $s 
AnD POINTERS 
—beautiful puppies and grown dogs, 


IRISH Setters 
Skyline Kennels, Bergen, 


championship breeding. 
N. ¥ 


Distemper and rabies immune. 
Raised, trainedby me. Dr. W. Belding, Pigeon, Mich. 
PEDIGREED Irish Setter Pups. Reasonable. 
Time payments Rodney Goodman, Rupert, Idaho. 
IRISH Setters: The rich, red aristocratic hunting 
dog. Howard Conaway, Cardington, O. 
POINTER females $10.00 each. All 
c.0.D. Clyde Lighty, Collum, Ill. 
Jame oseactes =a] 
BEAGLES, broken, choice puppies. Starters. 
Trial. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 
THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pups. Very 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
_Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill. 

[D Beagles, longeared started pups. ~ Pup- 

E. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 
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CHOICE Pointers. 


papers, 


Star 


HOUNDS 


I am the champion coon hunter of Kentucky, 
have Male Coon Hound, 3% years old, Bluetick- 
Redbone bred, large size, wide hunter, fast, good 
voice, true at tree, rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. 
$10.00—Ten days trial, Bank reference, picture 
of myself furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% yr. old. 
Really trees Coon any where. Broke. Good 
brood bitch. $12.50. 15 days trial. W. W. 
Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 

THREE year old Kentucky Male Coonhound, wide, 
fast, open trailer, tree barker, absolutely broke. 
$10.00, 20 days trial. Henry Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 
SUPERIOR coonhounds, | furgetters. Dep. 
for trial, express one Youngblood Bros., 
Plain City, O. 

FOR sale—Thoroughly | 
Coonhound. Wide, fast, 


also 
way. 


trained redbone-bluetick 
quick to tree, absolutely 
broke. Sellcheap, 30daystrial. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


ENGLISH Bloodhound Pups. Registered: From 
famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 
Decatur, Mich 

TRAINED three year old female fox hound, wide 
ranger, good starter, never quits, fast, steady. 
$12.50, 10 days trial. R. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature 
_ free. Star Kennels, BS errick, 

FOR Sale: Trained Fox hounds. 
Gordon Dean, Morrill, Ky. 
GREYHOUNDS: | Registered, Fast. Beautiful in- 
dividuals. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


5 CI 


I AM the champion Mink hunter of my state. 
Caught 25 Mink last season. Owing to price of 
fur will sell my Mink dogs at $10.00 each. 30 
days trial. P. Suiter, Lynnville, Ky. 

GERMAN “Shepherd Puppies five months “old. Sire 
Ch. Dewet v.d. Starrenburg. $35.00 up. W. F. 
Devoe, Cambridge, 


IMPORTED Drahthaars. 
hunting dogs, land or water. 
Kennels, Herman, Neb. 





; ‘ind puppled 


~ Perfect * 
Pups. 


‘all- -purpose’ 
Drahthaar 


are inserted at the rate of 30¢ A WORD 
insertion when 

paid at once. 

and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 
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REGISTERED dachshunds, scotties, wire-foxter- 
_Tiers,s springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
NORWEGIAN Elkhound, Scotties and wirehaired 
Foxterrier puppies. Envilla Kennels, Havre, Mont. 
DACHSHUNDS. Healthy pups. Register stock; 
Dr. Johnson, 320 N. Chautauqua, Wichita, Kans. 
CHOICE Dalmatian and White Collie pups. Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. cae veainy' 
ENGLISH Bull puppies, registered Catalogue 1 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, 
REGISTERED coach puppies. $25.00 each. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Ill. 
COLLIES, also bull pups. 
Tonn, Dallas, Tex. 
STANDARD Schnauzer pups. Registered. Reason- 


Arthur r Ny indsor, O. 


able. 
| | ge IREDALES Al 
OORANG Airedale all-round — dogs $ and | puppies, 
$20.00 up, shipped on trial; sold by mail only. 
Sportsmen's Service, B9, ‘LaRue, oO. 


TYPY Airedale puppies, Champion | Bloodlines. 
. Wyman, Grant City, Mo. 


. Ship anywhere. Bobb 





CHESAPEAKES ano LAB 


Eh BLACK Labradors, the outstanding retriever. 
Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 
Rodall Kennels, Concordia, Kan. a aoe 
GOLDEN and Black Labrador puppies. None bet- 
ter. Lynn Kellogg, Junius, 8. Dak. 4 
CHESAPEAKE Retrievers, puppies, papers. Satis- 
faction. Harold Rahrs, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador ptiaver puppies. 
ages. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


Lag tn 


LISH bull terriers, white and colored. 
Healthy intelligent, registered A.K.C. Farnley, 
White ‘ost, Va. 
REGISTERED Black-Tan Terrier | puppies, $10.00 
each. Shipped C.O.D. Lust Bros., Chatfield, O. 


[] -e@_ BIRDS #or-. | 


GAME Birds easily b ae brooded with inexpensi inexpensive 
Lyon Electric Equipment. Automatic heaters for 
dog houses, etc. rite for free catalog. Lyon 
Electric Co. Dept., OL, San Diego, Calif. 
PHEASANTS—Common or Ornamental—Shooting, 
Restocking, Display. Send 5c in stamps for pam- 
phiet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, Il. 
CHUKAR Partridge Eggs from hardy northern 
stock. Also Silver, Golden, Amherst Pheasants. 
Hungarians. Monastery Game Farm, Peosta, lowa. 
ATTENTION Sportsmen! Mongolian Ringneck 
Eggs $10.00-100. 25,000 available. Ashgrove 
Game Farm, Bennington, Neb. 


FEW Chukars and Bob-whites left. 
eggs. Silver Seabright bantams. 
Farm, Cameron, Tex. 
PEAFOWL, Swans, Pheasants, 
Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, Bantams, 

John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA Valley Quail and Chukar Partridge. 
Eggs and Started Chicks. F. Eggleston, Taft, 
Calif. 

PHEASANTS—My hobby. Surplus stock and eggs 
priced right. 14 varieties. Price list. Turkeyfoot, 
Wauseon, Ohio. 


PEAI cold 


. All 











~ Now booking 
Ranchito Game 





Wild Turkeys, 
Stock, Eggs. 








PEAFOWL, Climate birds. Eggs, $15.00 
dozen. Hunter, 219 E. 11, Kansas City, Mo. 
GAME and Ornamental Birds. Lawrence N. Tay- 
lor, Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Pa. 
RINGNECK Pheasants, eggs, chicks. Write Iowa 
Game Farm, Greenfield, Iowa. 

WANTED: Whistler swan, black swan, 
brown crane. Box 165, Buttonwillow, Calif. 


CHUKAR Partridge | Eggs, high fertility guaran- 
_teed. Elmer Snyder, Sabetha, Kans. a ee 
BOBWHITE Quail eggs. Guaranteed to hatch. 
Floyd Hollenbeck, Holton, Kansas. 
RINGNECK Eggs, , in lots of 100 or by the 1,000. 
Markel's Pheasant Ranch, _Nova, 

BEAUTIFUL Green Peafowl. Unusually sturdy 
specimens. C. E. Wohlford, Downey, Calif. 


|] FUR ano CAME ANIMALS | FUR AND GAME ANIMALS [| 


MANY kinds young wild animals for pets. Prair kinds young wild animals for pets. Prairie 
dogs $2.50 pair. Harmless snakes, reptiles, birds, 
insects. Al Rock, Wallace, Kans. 

FOR Sale: Red Fox cubs for restocking or hunt- 
ns at low prices. Erdahl Fox Farm, Blue Earth, 

inn. 

MINK easily raised. Profitable. Free information. 
Hurlend Banks, Framingham, Mass. oN 
FOR Sale: Fox pups. Silver, fifty dollars. Reds, 
five dollars each. 


lars Ingemar Peterson, Vergas, Minn. 
OFFERING finest Mink obtainable. Literature 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm , Superior, W! Wis. 
MINK: If interested in raising, write Dr. B. C. 
Godfrey, Rutland, Vt. 


PRAIRIE Dogs, for pets etc. 
o., Woodward, Okla. 
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30, lightweight, 


PRISM Binocular Le Grand, 8x30, 
value $40.00, sale price, 


brand new, with case, 


n, little 
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$17.50. 45 Colt Automatic pistols, fine condition, 
$19.50, while they last. Mauser Automatic pistols, 
military model, in 30 calibre, also 9 m.m.—8 inch 
barrel, fine condition, $27.50. Hi-standard, 22 
calibre automatic target pistol, model B, brand 
new, $15.95. Complete Illustrated Catalog, new 
and used, modern and antique guns, send coin 
25c. Public ~ ty Shops, Dept. L-9, 13 So. 16th 
St. Philadelp ia, Pa. 


ABOUT fi firearms, only. Advance information on 
the newest rifles, shotguns, revolvers, loads, 
sights, scopes, shooting and hunting equipment 
of all kinds; gun remodeling; experimental re- 
loading; amateur gunsmithing; antique firearms. 
Send nine cents in stamps for sample copy, The 
American Rifleman, National Rifle Assn., 1603 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Wash., D. C. 


FINE Guns: Sell, trade, < 





, trade, Greener twelve Gauge 
Imperial grade, cost one thousand; Greener Six- 
teen cost four hundred. Both perfect condition. 
Want Greener Twenty. Trade either for Twenty 
equal grade and condition. Will sell big sacrifice. 
r Ng Two Thirty Nine, Robinhood, Houston, 
ex. 
A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. (Discontinued) 
Merit Peep Sight Discs $1.45. Bargains in Guns, 
Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools. New Winchester 
Mode! 75 Rifles. Free! Gun Catalog. Free! Tackle 
Catalog, Send Stamp. Medal-Award Catalog 10c. 
J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle, 
Wash 
MODERN and Antique Guns, pistols, accessories, 
edged weapons, war relics. More than 1,000 items. 
List 15c. Martin B. Retting, Hightstown, N. J. 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 
BALANCERS for Colt Woodsman, Portable Tar- 
get Holders, Shooters Stands, Clip Cases. Folders 
Free. Stedimor, Box 605, Rockford, IIl. 


STAMP please, for big ammunition bargain list 
and Government surplus. 
N 











Hudson, L-52 Warren 


Binoculars; 1939 
5 West 


Microscopes, 
aie catalog free. Brownscope Co., 
27th Street, New York. 
USED Guns. All kinds. List free. 
Company, Coopers Mills, Me. 
USED guns. Bought, sold. 
Andrew Spina, Towanda, 


FIREARMS 


“Howe Fur 





Boe your wants, 


@- ANTIQUE 
FSF SSE TOE Teo SRT EAT Cartridges. —— for a 
Monfort, _Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. 3 


[ 


WATERPROOF Sleeping Bags, 34” x 78”, weight 
9% Ib., 76” Zipper. Price $10.50. American 
Cushion Co., 939 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FREE Fishing-Cam ing Catalog. Moccasins, Shoes, 
Clothing, Fishing Tackle, Gun Cases, etc. Nichols 
Corp., Yarmouth, Me. 


HT aS FISHING TACKLE ~ 


FISHERMEN! Catch more fish. The Old Fisher- 
man’s Guide Book is full of real information and 
suggestions. Over 75 bait and bait recipes best 
ever discovered. Easily prepared. Over 500 other 
old fisherman’s lures, hints, tips, recipes and 
secrets. How to attract and catch fish. Book 75c 
2 for $1.00. Electric Fish Lure makes fish bite 
like hungry wolves 35c bottle, 4 for $1.00 Post- 
paid. Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, | Ohio. 


FISHERMEN :— —Make a fine rod in . only one 
evening with our special materials. No tools or 
experience necessary. Free instructive catalogue 
of Quality fly and rod materials. Culver Lures 
Company, 4538 Oakland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
FLYTYERS! Assortment of 500 first class se- 
lected small neckhackles $1.00. Contains all 
natural colors. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Free catalog. E. Hille, 2908 Jay Ave., 
Cleveland, O 


THOMPSON Tools make better flies quicker. 
Thirty original tools. Five vises $1.15 up. Cata- 
log for stamp. D. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. 

FINE Tying Materials—British and Domestic. 
Selected by Scotch Professional Fly Dressers. 
Special Flies tied. Catalogue. ‘‘Angler’s Roost,’’ 
207 E. 43rd St., New York City. 


TACKLE Bargains: Reels, rods, 
Dr. Henke, at bargain prices to 
Write for prices. Hoag, 5310 Templeton, 
Angeles. 


“FUZZBUG”’: Floatingest, 

tated except for price. Bass, 
Spring — 00 per dozen. 
Chagrin Falls, O. 


FREE catalog. Superior flytying material. Three 
tested bucktails free first $2.00 order. John W. 
Steele ‘‘Material Specialist’’ Hillburn, N. Y. 


RAISE earthworms for profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 
REDWATER fishworms—Catch fish, live indefi- 
nitely. Fifty and food 50c. Dealers handling. 
Superior Bait Co., Lynwood, Cal. 

FISHERMEN get a Zodiac Fishing Meter—it 
tells when fish bite best—no foolin! Send 25c to 
C. E. Morrell Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


Platt 














etc. of the late 
settle estate. 
Los 





Fishgetter tied. Imi- 
Bluegills, Trout, 
Ray Snider, 
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Complete line of quality 
iaterials, moderately priced. Free catalog. 
J. Noll, 536 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa. 

ZINGFISHER’”’ Streamer Flies. Bass 4 different 
1.00, sample 30c Trout 6 assorted $1.00, 
mple 20c. ‘‘Kingfisher,’’ San Gabriel, Calif. 


HAT! Only $1.00? $3.00 value fishing tackle 
ackage. Satisfaction guaranteed. (No stamps.) 
ortsman’s Bargain ouse, Bridgeport, O. 
2EE Chief Mohawk’s new catalogue. Tackle 
1at’s different. Mohawk Tackle, Co., Algonac, 
ich. 

VELVE Bivisible Driflies and Tapered Leader 
1.00. Free catalog. Van’s FlyCo., Gladstone, Mich. 
»>ORTSMEN! Package snelied fish hooks includ- 
1g Sporting Goods Catalog, 10c. Full of Bar- 
ins. International Sports, 3301-C Lawrence, 
iicago. 

IDS: Salmon, trout, tarpon, others. Original 
wner, Van Schaick, Randlett Park, Newton, Mass. 


REE. 1939 Catalog. i unest fiytying materials and 
ools. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y., Box O. 
NKER Molds: Makeyourownsinkers. Free fold- 
r. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
JCKTAILS — Northern, large. Long - haired. 
‘leaned. Hofmann, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ISHERMAN: Sinker Molds, Take my tip, write 
orillustrated folder. Box 313-H, East t Liverpool, oO. 
LY Tying Supplies. Free list. Roy Reinke, 823 
south 24th. ilwaukee, Wisc. 

NEW Design! “Tip-Up” flyrod bass bugs $1.00. 
fillers! Uerling’s, Ogallala, _Neb. 

(LVER_ Pheasant Heads 25c. Wholesale Fly 
Material and hook catalog 5c. Herter’s, Waseca, 
“inn 

P BOATS AND CAMPING a 

x EQUIPMENT it 


OAT blueprints and full size paper patterns, low 
oriced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, out- 
oard boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval Archi- 
xct. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Cleveland 
oat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 


7JOLVERINE Knockdown Boats $19.75 complete. 
Write Wagemaker Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
{AKE 12’ Rowboat. Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
B51-M, Detroit, Mich. 

AYAK Blueprints—Illustrated 
Viking Canoe Co., Merrick, Se 2 
IG Kayak values. 12’ kit $10.00. - Others. Re- 
quest literature. Playaks, Dedham, Mass. 


[AKE 16’ Canvas Canoe. Blueprint “B0c. Weesho- 
Uco, Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich 


AILS for canoes, dinghies. 
ees New York. 


— WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


‘OODS Planted Now Attract Fall Ducks! Fish! 
Game! Terrell’s Seeds Grow! Folder. Write Ter- 
ell’s, — Oshkosh, Wis. 


= DECOYS Vou; 


WL 7 once-alive. Mechanical $18, Station- 
ary $8. Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
VING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, 
Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Ill. 


i176 Page gees | of 6000 Novelties, sporting 
goods, hobby kits, bargain cameras, optical 
froods, watches, punchboards, luck jewelry, knives, 
ifles, revolvers, movie projectors, books, musical 
nstruments, radio novelties, puzzles, joke goods, 
nagic, auto novelties, bicycle novelties, etc. Send 
c. Johnson Smith, Dept. 180, Detroit. 
%EGISTER now for fishing and hunting parties. 
Deer, Elk, Bear, Goat and Mountain Lion. We 
ake only those registered in advance. Justamere 
Samp, Darby, Mont. 


3UILD electric plant for your cabin. Operates 
from wind. Complete plans and valuable catalog 
0c. LeJay Mfg., 493 LeJay Bidg., 
“inn. 

NATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
ars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 

0 colored Gemstone arrowheads $.99. 4,000 
Bargains. Firearms, Antiques. Beautiful cata- 
ogue-Photographs 10c. Museum, Rutland, Ill. 


3ARGAINS! ing or mell 


.Y Tying materials. 





















































catalogue 10c. 








$5 up. Trysail, 








Grows. 


Minneapolis, 





Choice aged Chewing or mellow 
Smoking leaf tobacco, 12 pounds $1.00. Satis- 
action guaranteed. Willis Farms, Fulton, Ky. 


2IVORCES: No pubtielty. rican 
1 


American Attorney. 
Information, Box 1736 Paso, Texas. 





7OX Hunting Horns. Cleartoned, polished. Steer. 


34. _Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TRAPPING 


[TRAPS, snares, baits, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. ‘Lowest 
orices; quickest service. rite new catalogue. 
Howe Fur Company, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, 





Pa) | 


ANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows an 
Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
fous Ls af oe L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 





ARCHERY! Most delightful f for sport or - hunting. 
Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Archery, 
617 South State, Chicago. 


FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CUSTOM Made Lemonwood Bows. Selected Birch 
Arrows. Archcraft, 1337 72 Ave., Phila., Pa. 


POPE’S World-Famous Osage Bows. Free litera- 
ture. E. F. _ture. E. F. Pope, Woodville, Tex, Woodville, Tex. 


Mi: LL 2 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES mm 


GET this free ——— and Photo Supply barg: bargain 

book. Lists and describes latest inventions in 
American and foreign speed cameras, candid and 
miniature cameras, exposure meters, Movie cam- 
eras, Night and Color photography, dark room 
and enlarging equipment. Big Savings on Every- 
thing Photographic. Liberal trade-in allowance 
on old equipment. Don’t delay . . send Postal 
Card Today for this valuable Free book. Central 
Camera Co., Dept. 6-G, 230 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS developed by exclusive Sparkl-Tone proc- 
ess in studios with 23 years experience. 6 or 
8-exposure rolls, 25c. Work done by studio ex- 
perts and guaranteed. Send cash with rolls 
Professional Studios, P. O. Box 412, Rochester, 
4 ‘*the world’s photographic center.’’ 
MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Common school education 
sufficient. Interesting booklet and requirements 
free. American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 1281, Chicago. 
THE Photo Mill. Immediate service! No delay! 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of 
two beautiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-6, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TWO prints from each picture on your roll 25c 
Your pictures will speak volumes when finished 
by our expert craftsmen. One day service. Nine- 
teen years experience. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, 
Janesville, Wis. 
NEW! Different! Eight Deckled, Embossed prints 
and one professional enlargement 25c (coin)! Re- 
prints 3c. Eagle Studios, Dep’t. 35, 1910 Farnam 
St., Omaha, Nebr. 18 years of quality work! 
IDEAL Photos. Professional deckle-edge prints 
and free enlargement each roll, only 25c. Illus- 
trated price-list free. Write today. Ideal Photos, 
Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 
ROLLS developed, ti 
ment coupon 25c. 
prints 2%c. Jones Studios, 
‘*‘Where the West Begins.’’ 

















two sets sts prints p plus enlarge- 
Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 
Davenport, Iowa. 
) the | n 2 alga Sia 2-12 
GENERA Film for all movie cameras. 100 feet 
8mm, $1.00; double, $1.75; 16mm, $1.35. Sample 
for stamp. Processing Powders, Outfits. Fro- 
maders, avenport, Iowa. 
AT last! All your snapshots in natura! colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wis. 
ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 
largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 
ROLLS Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 _ gloss 
prints. ¢ Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
ENLARGEMENT from each picture on your roll 
25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, Wis 
8 PLEASING Velox prints, 2 Enlargements 25c 
coin. Please U Film Service, La Crosse, Wisc. 
DEVELOPED, 8 quality prints, 25c. Fotoservice, 
cE Marlow, Toledo, O. 


HOME MOVIES Ry 


a LUBS, Churches, Parties: Authentic ‘ 

the World with Martin Johnsons.’’ 
reasonable rental. Ohio Film Service, 1377 Pen- 
hurst Road, Cleveland, 


[Las inpian curios gai)[) 


12 arrowheads, Spearhead Pipestone | Pipestone $.99. 4.0 
Bargains: Gempoints, Pipes, Tomahawks, Teg 
nerstones, Folsums, — Antiques, — Flintlocks, 
Blunderbusses. Beautiful catalogue—Photographs 
10c. Museum, Rutland, Ill. 

INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 
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Cosh must accompany porn New advertisers Rat ge a pete to 
furnish two references with their first odvertisement. 

ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Ave., New York City. 


Fourth 


JULY issue closes MAY 19th, 


CURIOS: Wholesale and retail. 
eee illustrated catalog. Charles Duval, 
veb. 


Large variety. 
Oxford, 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR RENT . 


OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 

literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

PRIVATE Camp in Maine woods for summer, 
completely equipped, $35.00 per week with serv- 
ice of cook. A. Higgins, 43 Holton, Alliston, Mass. 


FARM Bargains 16 states. Sportsmen's tracts. 
Big catalog Free. 


Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


LARGE Log Lodge, furnished, upper Michigan. Ex- 
cellent fishing. Write Worden-Lutz, Jackson, Mich. 


(ST Td 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep. Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write soaey for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
LIFE Like Mounted Animals. Birds, rugs and 
game heads for sale at unusually low prices. 
Most artistic taxidermy work done. Game heads 
and fish our specialty. Stainsky’s Art in Taxi- 
dermy, Colorado Springs, ( Colo. 


TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Byes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
‘‘MODERN Taxidermist Magazine,’’ Greenfield 
Center, N.Y. Crammed with valuable, instructive, 
taxidermy information. Three Sample Copies 25c. 
GLASS Eyes, Taxidermists’, Furriers’ Supplies. 
Big Catalog Free. Elwood Company, 225 Smith 
Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
SALE—Rugs, , Heads, F 
dermist. 993 Gates, 
FINE deerskin gloves made. 
_Johnstown, N. Y. 
TAXIDERMY Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 

FISH Mounting. Muskies a “specialty. 
Taxidermy, Iola, Wis. 











Birds. Bargains. ins. Taxi- 


Brooklyn, N. f eee abs 
Cc. K. Wood, Gloves, 


,, Larson's 


QUALIFY now for U.S. Government Jobs. 

mence $105-$175 month. Men—Women. Prepare 
for next examinations. Experience usually un- 
necessary. Full particulars, lst positions, Free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. L47, 
Rochester, N. Y 

FOREST jobs available, $125-175 month. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
Service, A-17, Denver, Colo, 


4 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | I | 


HERE'S a real opportunity. If "you want a busi- 
ness of your own that is substantial money maker 
right now and has unlimited future, and if you 
have $500 cash to operate a business in an indus- 
try which Roger Babson predicts will, in ten years, 
be larger than automobile industry is today, write 
Department 45, Box 187, Lafayette, Indiana, for 
complete details. 
EARN Money collecting Reptiles, Frogs, Toads 
for us. Full or part-time opportunity! Instruc- 
tions furnished. Particulars dime. Biological Re- 
search Laboratories. Dept. L-12, Springfield, Mo. 


MINK, Fox, Nutria, Rabbit raising, all profitable. 
Send dime sample copy magazine telling how. 
Fur Trade Journal, Box 31, Toronto, Can. 


BARGAIN Buyer’ s Guide to direct supply sources. 
Lowest prices Se $1.00 postpaid. Hicks, 
30x 8, Brooklyn, N. 

FOREMOST formulas. ~ Analyses. 
N. Thaxly Co., _ Washington, D. 

FROG “Raising very ‘profitable. 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 





. Catalog free. 


~B reeders cheap. 





INVENTORS—Write for new Free Book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary informa- 
tion. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 690-S Adams Building, 
Washington, D. 
HAVE 3} you a sound, 
patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 
WATSON BE. Coleman, registered Patent Attorney, 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results. Booklet free. 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C., 


|, practical invention for sale, 
Chartered 
10-B, 














IF YOU NEED A DOG... a gun —a canoe — or camera — no matter what... . here in 
these columns are ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 
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THe GRIZZLY BEAR 
CANNOT BE TAMED, THEY 
SAY. YET JAMES CAPEN 
“GRIZZLY” ADAMS, A 
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MASSACHUSETTS, RAISED 
THREE FROM THE CUB STAGE. 
ONE OF THEM ALWAYS CARRIED 
HIS DUFFEL; ANOTHER ONCE SAVED HIS 

LIFE FROM AN ATTACK OF A WILD GRizziy/ 


a a ee ee « 





THE WINGS OF THE WILD GOOSE, 

DURING THE MOLT, ARE ABSOLUTELY USELESS / 
| THE BIRD CANNOT FLY,AND MUST SWIM 

Nb | FOR A GETAWAY IF IN DANGER? 





WHAT A 
BREAK, TO 
FIND THIS 


INMY 
POCKETS 





a nt 
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, 
A THOROUGHLY ~ . 
EXCITED PECCARY |] . 
SMELLS MUCH 
LIKE A SKUNK, 
IT HAS A BIG P 
MUSK SAC, OR 
GLAND, LOCATED | 
HIGH UP ON a a 
THE RUMP/S 
\ ' . wy Ci 
wh Phe a tl 
' THe BONEFISH, rerHArPs | Z| tl 
) A THE FASTEST FISH THAT SWIMS, © oe 
1 IS ALSO THE TRICKIEST TO CATCH/ 
IT WILL SUCK IN TRE BAIT WITH BUT THE SLIGHTEST Our PRONGHORNED ANTELOPE (1) is _ 
SAGGING OF THE LINE —THE TUG ON THE LINE COMES TOO THE ONLY ANIMAL IN THE WORLD THAT HAS * 
LATE — FOR THE FISH HAS SPIT OUT THE CLEANED HOOK / THE HOLLOW HORNS THAT ARE BRANCHED; - 


BONEFISH FEEDS CLOSE TO SHORE,IN ONLY AFOOT OF WATER / 
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THe POLAR BEAR isa @ 
CHAMPION LONG-DISTANCE 
SWIMMERS SUCH A SUPERB 
PERFORMER IS HE THAT 

HE HAS BREEN SEEN 

FORTY MILES srnom LAND? 
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(2) 17 1S THE ONLY HOLLOW-HORNED ANIMAL 
THAT SHEDS ITS HORNS; (3) ITS FEET HAVE cc 
NO LATERAL HOOFS, OR DEWHOOFS: 
AND (4) IT CAN ERECT THE BRISTLY 


WHITE HAIRS ON ITS RUMPS ~~ 
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At last—acar you can “live in” on the 

road. The new “Weather Eye”’* Nash 

with its Convertible Bed can save you 
$15 to $20 a week 


IS YEAR Nash invites you to spend 
the most glorious vacation a man 
and his wife ever had. 


For this summer—in a Nash—you 
can pack up and head for any spot (or 
the Big Fairs)—and enjoy every mile of 
the scenery on the way. 


At night you stop where you want to 
—no hunting for inexpensive lodgings 

..no worry about strange bedding... 
you sleep in your own car—in the 
comfortable Nash double bed. 


You can drive through dusty traffic 
... rainstorms or chilly mountain air . 
and be as cozy as you were at home. The 
“Weather Eye”’ Conditioned Air System 
pours in oceans of fresh, filtered air— 
free from dust —fumes—pollen. By turn- 
ing a dial, you escape drafts, chilliness. 


If you have to detour, then you'll get 
a chance to see how this big 3285-pound 





VA he 










Sleep all night in fresh air comfort in your Nash. 
Convertible bed in the rear holds two.... 
ready in five minutes. Saves you lodging bills. 


Nash lopes over ruts in the road... lets 
you travel in silence. 

And as for traveling— Nash has a new 
engine development. Even the lowest 
priced models flash from 15 to 50 MPH 
in 13 seconds flat. Six can ride in com- 
fort in this big, roomyer car. 


If you can stand the excitement, visit 
your Nash dealer today—his cars are 
priced even lower than last year! A big 
Nash four-door sedan, delivered at fac- 
tory, is only $840, including standard 
equipment and federal taxes. NASH 
Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
(Optional Equipment—Slight Extra Cost) 


THE CAR EVERYBODY LIKES 









iv ‘hite sidewall tires* and rear wheel-shields.* 
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NASH GIVES SPORTSMEN 
WHAT THEY WANT 


Nine out of ten sportsmen said they want 
these features in their cars. This year Nash 
is the only car that has them all. 

1. SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS. Nash is 
the only car with the built-in bed eee 
Special window screens let in fresh air . 
keep out bugs. 

2. CONDITIONED AIR. Nash is the only 
car with the “W eather Eye’’* Conditioned 
Air System that automatically adjusts the 
warmth of fresh air in cold weather. Rids 
car of smoke, dust, bugs. 

3. OPERATING ECONOMY... Betters last 
year's Nash-LaFayette economy records by 
10%. Fourth Speed Forward’ saves up to 
20% on gas and oil on trips. 

4. DEPENDABILITY. Nash is famous for its 
year ‘round performance. 99 HP engine 
starts like a flash in any weather. 

5. SAFETY. Double truss frame... heavier 
steel body... box type sons girders. 
extra-size hydraulic brakes... new wider 
windshield visibility. 

6. ROOMINESS. Nash is the roomiest car 
in its price class. New steering post shift* 
and adjustable front seat give more free- 
dom... more leg room. 

7. LARGE GASOLINE TANK. You can get 
up to 400 miles of continuous driving 
without having to refill Nash's 20-gallon 
tank. 

8. LARGE TRUNK. Pack all your bedding in 
the 17% cubic feet of luggage compart- 
ment. This trunk is concealed in the 
slip-stream models. 
































MAIL FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Get all the details on the built-in bed . 
“Weather Eye’’ Conditioned Air System 
. and the Fourth Speed Forward. 












Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
Box OL6, Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send literatureonthenew 1939 Nash 
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EF. STACKS 


“| found a new kind of cigarette enjoyment 
when | began to Let up_Light up a Camel 


~ thas # 


1 ALL WOUND UP AND READY TO GO. That's John I. 
Wagner enjoying a Camel cigarette as he climbs into the 
cockpit of a shining new Vultee plane. He makes about 40 test 
flights per month, puts the new models through their paces. 


JOHN |. WAGNER 
CHIEF TEST PILOT 


4 ) 
aye 


UA 


A big job, yes. But perhaps the hard work and adventure make 
the enjoyment of life’s pleasures all the keener—for he certainly 
admires Camels! John Wagner says: “After a test flight, its 
swell to let up — light up a good-tasting Camel.” 


2 HERE HE GOES! Below, the snow- 
capped Sierras of California. A flier 
must be sure of his nerves. And Wag 
ner, like Lee Gehlbach, Col. Roscoe 
Turner, and other famous pilots, pre- 
fers tosmoke mild, good-tasting Camels. 


4 BACK ON terra firma, and it tastes 
good to let up—light up a Camel again. 
“I changed to Camels and found a new 
smoking delight,”” Wagner says. 
“Camels are milder, non-irritating, 


packed with full, round flavor.” 


3 THE CLASSIC TEST of planes and 
men—the power-dive. The start: 20,000 
.motor wide 


feet up...nose down. 


open...the pull-out...the dive is over. 


How would you like to do that 40 


times a month... or once? 


SMOKING PLEASURE 
AT ITS BEST 


CAMEL... 


THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


S “CAMEL’S MILDNESS has meant 
a lot to me,” he goes on, “because I'ma 
steady smoker and Camel is one ciga- 
rette that never tires my taste — just 
keeps on giving me smoking pleasure at 


its best.’’ Camels will appeal to you too! 








